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PREFACE 


TO THE 

FIRST EDITION OF YOLS. I. AND IL 


The portion of this history now offered to the public 
embraces the period from the first Triumvirate to 
the death of Julius Caesar. The life and times of 
the great man by whose name it might fitly be desig- 
nated, present on the one hand the close, on the 
other the commencement of an era. Caesar prostrated 
the Roman oligarchy, and laid the foundations of 
the Empire in the will of the middle classes. He 
levelled the barriers of municipality, and infused 
provincial blood into the senate and people of Rome. 
Preceding impei'ators had annexed provinces, Csesar 
began to organize the conquests of the common- 
wealth. From an early period of his career he was 
fully conscious of the real nature of the revolution 
on which he was embarked; but-^if it was his hand 
that moulded and directed it, the change he effected 
was in fact demanded by his party and enforced by 
circumstances. Though the structure of his personal 
ambition perished with him, the social foundations 
on which it rested remained firmly rooted in the 
soil ; and the comprehensive imperium of his succes- 
sors rose majestic and secure from the lines originally 
drawn by the most sagacious statesman of the com- 
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liionwealtli. The Career of Csesar is the prelude to 
the history of four centuries. 

I have stated in my first chapter the limits I 
venture to assign to the work^ namely, the transfer 
of the seat of empire from Eome to Constantinople- 
I shall endeavour to trace throughout the long period 
before me the effects of conquest and supremacy 
upon the Roman people; the reaction of the pro- 
vinces upon the capital ; the struggles of the 
conquered nations to assei't for themselves a share 
in the dignities and privileges of the conquering 
race ; and the gradual fusion into one mass of Ita- 
lians, Britons, Africans, and Orientals. I shall have 
to inquire how far the boast of the Romans thei"ii- 
selves was true, who, when they beheld the result of 
this universal fusion and settlement, exclaimed, that 
their city alone had been wise and just enough 
to promote this beneficent revolution of her own 
accord.^ For we shall see that her concessions were 
ill a great degree extorted from her; and the crown- 
ing event which obliterates the last vestige of Roman 
sentiments, the establishment of Christianity, was in 
fact the conquest of Rome by her own subjects. 

The records we possess of the period to which 

® Claudian, Cons, Stilich. iii. 150.: 

“ H£ec est in gremiuni victos quiB sola recepit, 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit, 

Matris non dominse ritu ; cive^que vocavit 
Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxiu 

Hut ill us, Itiner. i. 63. : 

Pecisti patriam diversis gentibus unani, 

Frofuit injustis, te dorninante, capi : 

Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris, 

Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. 
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these two volumes are confined, are more ample 
than those, perhaps, of any other portion of ancient 
history ; but the course of this work will lead us over 
many long and dreary tracts, diversified by few 
objects, and admitting of little detailed description. 
Bearing this in mind, I have studied not to lose 
sight altogether of the proportions suited to a long 
historical work, and have sought to compress my 
materials to the utmost limit consistent with per- 
spicuity. At the same time, the remarkable deficiency 
of our recent literature in any complete narrative 
of the most interesting period of Boman annals, has 
constantly tempted me to expatiate ; and I have been 
unwilling to forego the opportunity of supplying it 
substantially, in case circumstances should prevent 
the further j^rosecution of my general design. 

The scanty illustration of these times by English 
writers has been amply compensated by the abun- 
dance and copiousness of the contributions of conti- 
nental scholars. The volumes of Michelet, Amedee, 
Thierry, Duriiy, Hoeck, Abeken, and others, have 
lain open before me throughout the course of my 
own studies ; and the elaborate work of Drumann, in 
which he has amassed every notice of antiquity, and 
connected them all together with admirable inge- 
nuity and judgment, has supplied me with a store- 
house of references, to wldch I have not scrupled to 
resort freely. But without affecting originality, 
which could only have been extremely defective, I 
believe that much of my reading, and most of my 
conclusions, may lay claim at least to independence. 

My obligations to Dr. Arnold’s History of the 
Later Commonwealth are acknowledged in another 
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place. The rapid sketch he has given of the times 
of Julius Csesar deserved to be retraced by the same 
pen ; the armour in which he made his first literary 
essay he would doubtless have furbished anew for a 
riper achievement. If he had lived to continue his 
general history of Eome to the period before me, it 
is needless to say that my ambition would have been 
directed elsewhere ; and that, as his admirer and 
friend, I should have joined the public voice in 
hailing his extended work as worthy of himself and 
his subject. 

“ Si naea cum restris valuissent vota, Pelasgi, 

Non foret ambiguus tanti certaminis haeres, 

Tuq[ue tuis armis, nos te poteiemur, Achille.*’ 

Lawford, April, 18/iO. 
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The passage from Eutilius which was cited at the foot 
of the page in my original preface, as the key-note 
to the ensuing history, has just been introduced with 
a similar view by M. Amedee Thierry, at the com 
mencement of his latest work, the Tableau de V Um- 
pire Romain. Cette belle pensee,” he remarks,, 
exprimee en si beaux Yers par un poete Gaulois du 

cinqui^me si^cle m’a inspiree le plan de ce 

livre. Eemontant a I’association des compagnons de 
Eomulus dans Tasile des bords du Tibre, j’ai snivi 
pas a pas la construction de Eome latine, italienne, 
puis universelle, jusqu’au jour ou toutes les nations 
civilisees et une partie des nations barbares etant 
reunies sous les meme sceptre, il n’y eut plus dans 
rancienne monde qu’une seule cite, en travail d’un 
monde nouveau. De tous les points de vue de This- 
toire romaine, celui-la m’|t paru tout a la fois le plus 
el eve et le plus vrai” I could not express more 
plainly the idea with which I conceived the plan of 
this work, which embraces a portion only of the his- 
tory of Eome, and as now completed, a smaller por- 
tion than 1 at first, perhaps too lightly, contemplated. 
Of tlie reasons wldch have induced me to terminate 
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ray labours with the death of M. Aurelius, I have 
spoken at the conclusion of the final chapter. But, 
while I allow the preface to my first volumes, which 
held out larger expectations, to stand, I will take the 
opportunity of issuing an edition of the complete 
work, to speaJr somewhat more particularly of the 
object with which it was undertaken. 

M. Thierry remarks very truly that every people 
has two histories, — the one interior, national, and 
domestic, the other exterior. The former he goes 
on to describe as the history of its laws and institu- 
tions, and its political changes, — in one word, of its 
action upon itself ; the latter he refers to the action 
of the people upon others, and the part it may claim 
in influencing the common destinies of the world. 
-Of these two histories, the first cannot, of course, 
be fully written till the people has reached the term 
of its political individuality, neither can the second 
be written till the farthest effect of its influence can 
be traced and estimated. There are none of the 
modern nations of Europe of which even the first of 
these histories can yet be recounted, still less the 
second. The political institutions of England, France, 
and Grermany are still in action and progress, while 
their ultimate effect on the destinies of mankind is 
lost in an unfathomable future. The great interest 
of Greek and Roman history consists in this, that we 
can trace them with singular completeness in both 
these respects. 

The interior, or active political history of the 
Greeks ceases with the subjugation of their country 
by Alexander, or at least by the Romans ; but it is 
from this very point that the history of their exterior 
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influence may be said almost to commence. From 
this period 'we begin to learn how important a part 
the little corner of Europe, which gave birth to art 
and science, to politics and philosophy, was really 
destined to play in human affaii*s. The struggles of 
the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the siege of 
Syracuse, the battle of Chseronea, sink into insigni- 
ficance beside the moral revolutions effected by Plato 
and Aristotle, by the Sophists and the Ehetoricians, 
by the poets and painters, the architects and sculptors, 
by the early converts of Paul and Poly carp, by the 
fathers of the Christian Church, the Clements, Origens, 
and Chrysostoms. The internal and political history 
of Grreece has exercised the pens of some of the most 
accomplished writers of our own day, as well as of 
earlier generations ; but, strange to say, they have 
uniformly stopped at the conquest of Greece by the 
Macedonians or the Eomans, and the subversion of 
her political independence, without regarding the far 
more interesting history of her moral influence from 
that moment commencing. I know of no work, in 
any language, on what has always seemed to me the 
noblest of all historical subjects, the action of Grecian 
ideas upon the East and the West, — upon the Egyp- 
tians, the Persians, and the Jews on the one hand, 
and upon the Eomans on the other, — in the develop- 
ment of modern philosophy and religion, as well as 
of art and science. To trace these causes to their 
latest effects would be indeed a task of enormous 
scope and variety; but a history of the Go'eeJcSy o of 
the Greeks under the Eoman Empire, as distinguished 
from the narrow and familiar curriczilu'm of the 
^ history of Greece,^ might not have been too un- 
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wieldy for the comprehensive grasp of some of our 
recent historians. 

Koman history presents a nearly similar division 
of subject and interest with the Grecian^ and doubt- 
less it may be written with almost equal complete- 
ness in both its branches. The active life of the 
Eomans was comprehended in the series of their 
conquests^ and our writers have generally been con- 
tent with tracing it to the period when these con- 
quests having arrived substantially at their greatest 
extension, and the free action of j)olitical ideas 
having been sacrificed to them, the internal history 
of the people reaches its termination. With the 
subjugation of the Eastern piwinces, or with the civil 
wars which followed, and the establishment of a 
despotic monarchy, the interest of domestic affairs 
at Eome languishes or ceases ; and comparatively 
little attention has been paid to the new interest 
which now begins to attach to her influence on the 
world around her and beneath her. I have always 
felt how sharp a line is here drawn between the 
history of Roman action and the history of Roman 
ideas ; between the history of arms and the history 
of civilization. This distinction I have sought to 
mark by designating the work on which I have 
myself engaged as the history of the Romans rather 
than of Rome. On reviewing, indeed, what I have 
written, and admitting the painful consciousness of 
how far it falls short in scope and comprehensive- 
ness of the idea which has from the first been present 
to me, I must acknowledge that I have done no 
more than lay the foundations of such a history of 
the Romans under the Empire, of their ideas and 
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moral principles, their habits and institutioDs, as 
might, and no doubt will one day, be elaborated. 
The civilization of the Romans is, indeed, very close!}^ 
bound up with that of the Grreeks, and to many may 
appear to be merely subordinate to it. But both 
deserve to be studied and portrayed apart as well as 
together. It will be generally conceded that the 
ideas and institutions of modern Europe are derived 
by more direct filiation from those of Rome than of 
Greece; and while both the Roman and the Grecian 
seem, in their time, and perhaps simultaneously, to 
have pervaded the whole sphere of the civilized 
world of antiquity, I confess that my own imagi- 
nation is most powerfully excited by the visible 
connexion between moral influence and material 
authority which is presented, to an extent never 
realized before or since, by the phenomenon of the 
Roman Empire. 

The portion of Roman history which I have 
ventured to illustrate derives another interest, in 
my eyes, from the completeness of the gallery of 
national portraits which it exhibits. From Catulns 
and Lucullus to M. Aurelius, tbe series may be said 
to be entire. There is not one, perhaps, of the 
whole number of statesmen and warriors who fills 
an important place in the period, whose moral linea- 
ments are not preserved for us in vivid relief by our 
remaining historians and biographers. And to these 
political celebrities may be added a list, hardly less 
complete, of men of letters, in whose works, still 
preserved, we may trace a clear impress of their 
social habits and intellectual training. We may 
picture to ourselves the characters of Virgil and 
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Horace^ Lucan and Seneca, Tacitus, Juvenal, and 
the elder and younger Pliny, almost as accurately as 
those of Csesar and Pompeius, Augustus and Tiberius. 
It is only by knowing the leading minds of an age 
that we can truly gauge the spirit of the age itself; 
and in this respect we have, I think, as good means 
of throwing ourselves into the epoch of Augustus and 
of Trajan as of almost any modern period prior tu 
our own generation, and that of our immediate pre- 
decessors. Assuredly we have no such advantages 
for studying the character of any other portion of 
antiquity. Such are the grounds on which I have 
thought that an account of the Romans under the 
Empire might be a welcome addition to the stores of 
English literature. 


Lawsord , Augusii 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Principles of Roman History illustrated by the Hegeud of 
the Foundation of the City. — Exclusion : Comprehension. — 
Romans ; Patricians, Plebeians. — Romans; Latins. — Romans; 
Italians. — Romans; Provincials. — Tyranny of the Romans: 
Wrongs of the Provinces; Sertoruis ; Mithridates ; The Pirates. 
— Internal Strength and Weakness : Spartacus. — Spirit of 
Reform : Rise of a Middle Class: Modification of Roman Ideas. — 
Claims of the Provincials to Comprehension : their Gradual Re- 
cognition. — ^Development of the Idea of Unity, Moral and Poli- 
tical. — Christianity: Monarchy. — Extinction of Roman Ideas.- — 
Scope of the Work. 


The Romans regarded the Palatine as the cradle of 
the City of the Seven Hills. It was from contrast 
the opposite slope of the Janiculum that Paiatin'^eand. 
they delighted to behold the chain of emi- 
nences which surrounded this central sum- 
mit^ and comprehended within its circuit the most 
interesting sites a.nd momiments of their history.^ 
The configuration of the sjx ejs^terior heights, from 
the Capitoline on the left to the Aventine on the 
right, presented an almost continuous ridge of un- 
equal elevation, abutting at either extremity on the 
channel of the Tiber. Between the Aventine and the 
C£elian a small stream made its way into the inclosure, 

* “ Hinc septem dominos videre montes, 

Et totam licet mstimnre Romam.’* Martial, iv, 

VOL. I. n 
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and the ravine in this quarter was diligently fortified 
from an early period. The mound of Servius^ lined 
the crest of the Qiiirinal and the Esquiline, where 
the city seemed accessible, not from any depression 
in its natural rampart, but from the gentleness of 
the exterior acclivity. It was not till the time of 
Trajan that an opening was excavated between the 
Capitoline and the QuirinaL Where the Tiber first 
fell under the shadow of the Servian walls, the 
Capitoline descended abruptly into the hollow, and 
sustained on its precipitous summits the defences of 
the city to the north.^ The Aventine, presenting 
the opposite horn of the ridge, sloped gradually to 
the water’s edge and might seem from its position 
to invite the commerce of the world to the widest 
and richest valley south of the Apennines, teeming 
with the products of Etruscan civilization. Its ab- 
original monsters were exterminated by the Tyrian 
Hercules, the genius of commercial enterprize.^ But 
in the depths of antiquity, before the foundations of 
Rome were laid, the single outlet to the waters which 
collected round the base of the Palatine, was choked 
by a desolate morass, and the rank growth of pri- 
mitive fore>sts buried the central eminence in almost 
impenetrable concealment. Such a position was 
admirably adapted for a place of retreat, and offered 
an impregnable shelter to crime and rapine. It 
seemed created by ISTature herself to be the strong- 
hold of a people of reserved character and predatory 
habits. It was destined to become the den of the 


* “ TJt iinus aditus qui es&ct inter Esquilinum Quinnnnique moii- 
tem maximo aggerc objecto fossa cingcretur altissima.’* Cie. de 2iep, 
ii. 6 Arnold (Hist ofRome^i, 51.) has described this locality hy a 
just and lively image. It is remarkable that Cicero makes no mention 
of the hollow through which the Aqua Crabra flowed into the eicy^ 
which was fortified by the Agger Quiritium of Ancus (Liv. i. ; 
but ho was thinking only of defences against invasion from the north. 

^ See the Logeud of Cacus, Virg. jdSn, viii. 

“ Cacus Arentinaj timor atque iiifumia sylvse,’* Ovid, Fast i, 551 
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wolves of Italy. ^ The legend of the foundation of the 
Eternal City, which affirmed that the divine omens 
decided the contest of the brothers and the pretensions 
of the rival summits^ furnishes a striking illustration 
of the subsequent fortunes of the Eoman people. 
They chose between a career of conquest and plunder, 
and of discovery and commerce. Eomulus founded 
Some, Eemus might have founded a Carthage. 

Nor is it only in the local features of its original 
birthplace that the isolation of the Eoman 
character is thus vividly depicted. The theBoma^s^to 
native ferocity of the people is stamped '''' 
upon its earliest traditions. The author of the race, 
it was said, was rejected and exposed by his natural 
guardians. The sustenance denied him by man was 
afforded him by the most savage beast of the desert. 
He grew up to slay his oppressor, to summon the 
injured and the outlawed to his standard, and wreak 
with them wild vengeance upon mankind around 
him. In the same manner, the morose pride of the 
E(:>man people, and their antipathy to foreign habits, 
are strongly marked on every page of their history. 
They scorned the humanizing pursuits of commerce, 
and the genial tendencies of social refinement. They 
were inflamed by a passion for destroying the monu- 
ments of their conquered enemies, their arts and 
literature. They established the most odious dis- 
tinctions between themselves and their subjects, 
insulted them by their legislation, and defamed them 
in their histories. 

The Eoman polity, howe^'er, presents another side 
which lays much greater claim to our in- policy of 

terest. It was compelled at sundry periods sionTforced 
to abandon its proud exclusive principles, 
and court for self-preservation the alliance of aliens, 

* Such was the expression of Telesinus the Samnite : “ INunquam 
defuturos raptores Itaiicse libertatis lupos, nisi sylva in quana refugere 
solerent essefc excisa.®’ Veil. ii. 27. 

n 2 
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and even enemies. The annals of the Roman people 
afford a conspicuous illustration of the natural laws 
which seem to control the rise and progress of 
nations. The almost uninterrupted succession of 
their triumphs, the enormous extent of the dominion 
they acquired, and the completeness of the cycle 
through which they passed from infancy to decay, 
combine to present them to us as the normal type 
of a conquering race. One principle seems to be 
established by their history. It is the condition of 
permanent dominion, that the conquerors should 
absorb the conquered gradually into their own body, 
by extending, as circumstances arise, a share in 
their own exclusive privileges to the masses from 
whom they have torn their original independence. 
Thus only can they provide a constant supply of 
fresh blood to recruit their own exhausted energies, 
and strengthen the basis of their power while they 
extend the limits of their conquests. 

All conquering nations instinctively resent this 
sacrifice of pride and immediate interest ; 
SndmonSF struggle blmdly against it; the more 
domimon* readily they submit to the necessity, the 
longer do they retain the vitality of their 
institutions, and repel the natural advances of decay. 
The obstinacy with which the Dorian conquerors of 
Sparta resisted this necessity checked their career of 
aggrandizement, and brought their political existence 
to a premature termination. We are ourselves wit- 
nesses at the present day to the consequences of such 
resistance in the impending ruin of a more magnifi- 
cent empire, the dominion of the Turks in Greece 
and western Asia. On the other hand, the latest con- 
querors of our own island, as well as those of Gaul, 
have acknowledged the condition attached to their 
triumph ; and the effects of their victory, itself long 
since forgotten, have endured through a succession 
of many centuries. It was by gradually commnni- 
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eating to their subjects, however reluctantly, the 
outward badges and privileges of the conquering 
caste, that both the Normans and the Franks have 
averted the reaction which must otherwise, sooner 
or later, have swept away the progeny of a mere 
handful of adventurers. But in relinquishing the 
privileges extorted by arms, these invaders have re- 
tained the ascendancy due to their political genius, 
and have each impressed their own character in- 
delibly upon the common institutions of the victors 
and the vanquished. Again, the time may arrive 
in the social progress of a nation when the incor- 
poration of its component elements has become 
complete, but the struggle of races has been suc- 
ceeded by a struggle of ideas; the conflicting in- 
terests and feelings of different classes may require 
a similar system of timely concession ; the rise, for 
instance, of new religious convictions may threaten 
to act with explosive force in the bosom of society, 
and demand a new social combination at the hands 
of prudent statesmen. In this respect also the 
history of the Roman people in its latest develop- 
ments furnishes a manual of experience to the philo- 
sophical inquirer. 

The spirit of this assimilative principle, if we 
may so denominate it, may be traced in Tixe principle 
the venerable legend which related the deed ^ortrace^ia 
of violence by which the founder of the city fegendi 
sought to multiply the numbers of his sub- 
jects. The contest with the Sabines, who resented the 
rape of their women, ended nn the association of the 
hostile tribes in the bonds of kinship and alliance. 
The divided throne of Romulus and Tatius was a t5^pe 
of the double chairs of the patrician and plebeian con- 
suls, and of the successive extension of the Roman 
franchise to the Latins, the Italians, and the Pro- 
vincials. The infant colony, thus recruited, sprang 
rapidly into vigorous adolescence. The city of Ro- 
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ixiulus spread from the Palatine over the surrounding 
ridgGj, and connected with a single wall the fortresses 
which were planted on its heights.^ The common- 
wealth grew in fame and fortune by the periodical 
repetition of this original experiment ; by carrying 
out this principle of incorporation still more widely 
it finally rose to empire. 

Nevertheless, a large portion of the history of 
struggle be- Romc IS uo Other than a record of the des- 
pitricmns and peratc resistancG she offered to the claims 
plebeians. g^^jects for comptehension within 

the pale of her privileges. The timely amalgamation 
which took place so repeatedly between the con- 
querors and the conquered, is to be attributed to the 
good fortune of the commonwealth rather than to 
the wisdom and foresight of her imlers. Under the 
regal government, indeed, as far as we may trust the 
records which have descended to us, the principle of 
equal association was admitted and practised liberally. 
Romulus shared his throne with the king of the 
Sabines. Tullus transplanted to Rome the citizens 
of Alba. The most ancient enumerations of the 
Roman people seem to indicate, by their rapid in- 
crease, that they carried out this policy systematically 
as long as they were governed by kings. But as the 
monai'chical form of government genex'ally favours 
the obliteration of distinctions between the vaidous 
elements which compose a nation, so the oligarchy 
which supplanted the dynasty of the Tarqxiins dis- 
played the opposite tendency congenial to a more 
jealous polity. As the light begins to brighten abotit 
the cradle of the Roman institutions, we discover 
distinct traces of the existence -within their pale, not 
of two classes only, the warriors and their subjects, 
but of a third also, occupying a position between the 

* " Scpiemquc una sibi muro circumaedit flrcce.*’ 

Vir^. Gtor^, ii . in ha 
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others^ sharing in the name and in an inferior degree 
in the rights and privileges of the dominant class. 
The patricians and plebeians of E,onie represent, at 
this early period, two races of different origin, the 
former of which has admitted the other, whether on 
compulsion or by concession, after a fruitless re- 
sistance, or by spontaneous arrangement, to a certain 
prescribed share in the privileges of government and 
the rights of conquest. It exacts, in return, a strict 
alliance against the unruly subjects and the enemies 
common to both. During a century and a half of 
republican government, while the external policy of 
the state is developing its tendency to universal 
aggression, and the work of aggrandizement and 
self-defence seem, to the eye of the mere bystander, 
to be animated by a common instinct, there exists, 
nevertheless, internally a strong under-current of 
hostility between these jealous yokefellows. The 
plebs is resolutely working its way to the attainment 
of complete equality with the populus, to the com- 
mon enjoyment of all public honours and emoluments, 
and a pledge for the personal consideration of its mem- 
bers. Its numbers are gradually, although slowly, 
augmented by the admission into its ranks of the 
class of freedmen, those whom compassion, gratitude, 
or interest have elevated occasionally from servitude 
to civil privileges. In some cases the whole free 
population of an allied or friendly city was admitted 
in a body to the rights of Roman citizenship. Enroll ed 
in one of the existing plebeian tribes, or adding another 
to the number, it directly increased the power and 
influence of the inferior order, while at the same 
time, as the clientele of some patrician house, it 
reflected additional lustre upon the more dignified 
class. At last the commons attain their object. They 
acquire an equal share in the public ofl&ces and 
honours, participate in the same system of law, in the 
same rites of religion, and in the common fruits of 
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conquest- The two nations coalesce into one. From 
this era the body politic appears to be animated with 
new vigour. The career of victory is no longer 
checked by the defection of the bulk of the people 
at some important crisis. The hostility of the enemy 
is no longer encouraged by the suspicion that the 
councils of his adversary are divided. The course of 
another century witnesses the extension of the Eoman 
dominion over the whole of Italy, and the vigorous 
republic is now prepared to contest the sovereignty 
of the West with the long-settled and deep-rooted 
power of Carthage. 

We find^ however, that the Eomans do not enter 
The ratio upon tMs mortal conflict in exclusive de- 
compiehen-*^^ pendeuce upon their own resources. The 
S^res^m the burghcrs and the commonalty together are 
Homan state, already far outnumbered by the multitude 
of their subjects, whom they continue to treat as 
aliens, who are jealous of their sway, and may be 
expected to rise against them at any favourable 
opportunity. The sta-ength of the Eomans must be 
invigorated, that of the Italians reduced. Accord- 
ingly, we remark the institution of a new form of 
qualified citizenship conferred upon certain depen- 
dent societies, either as a reward for good service to 
the republic, or to appease their cravings for union 
with it. The Latin franchise, as it was termed from 
the people to whom it was first assigned, placed its 
possessor in a state of subordinate communion with 
the Eoman people. The principal advantage which 
it conferred related to the^means of holding and dis- 
posing of property ; but the Latin was not deemed 
worthy to mingle his blood with the Eoman, and the 
child of a mixed marriage became a Latin, and not 
a Eoman citizen. Nor did the republic concede to 
these dependents the complete right of suffrage. The 
discharge of certain local magistracies, accessible of 
course to a few only, was required as a title to enrol- 
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ment in a plebeian tribe^ and the full acquisition of 
her privileges. In return she required the recipients 
of her favour to enlist without hesitation in her 
service. To be admitted, however, even on such 
unequal terms, to partnership with the victorious 
republic was an honour much esteemed. G-radually 
extended to a considerable number of Italian towns, 
particularly in Samnium and Campania, and after- 
wards beyond the sea, it conciliated many doubtful 
friends and materially contributed to the strength of 
Rome. 

It was obvious, however, that in giving her sub- 
jects this foretaste of the sweets of sove- contest of 
reignty, the republic fostered the demand 
for their full and unrestrained enjoyment, totp richer 
Meanwhile, not only was her genuine blood 
drained by constant warfare, but every new conquest 
required a fresh effusion from her veins to garrison 
or to colonize it. Whilst she strove to repair the 
losses of war in her dependencies, she enhanced the 
injury which it had inflicted upon herself. The claim 
of citizenship extended with every new conquest, 
strengthened in every crisis of her weakness, and 
gathered courage from her internal dissensions. 
Within the walls of Rome itself the old contest of 
the burghers with the commonalty had been in- 
sensibly transferred to the richer and poorer classes, 
the nobility and the populace. Undoubtedly many 
families of the plebs were as noble and as wealthy 
as any of the patrician order ; but the latter were all 
ennobled by birth and station, and the political 
advantages, of which they enjoyed so large a share, 
had as yet allowed few to descend into poverty- The 
mass of the plebeians, on the other hand, compre- 
hended all the citizens of obscurer birth, and neaidy 
all of inferior means. Accordingly, when a struggle 
arose between the tipper and lower classes, old names 
and old jealousies were appealed to on both sides; 
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the contest assumed tlie title of one between pati icians 
and plebeians, and the name probably conduced to 
give a false colour and illegitimate tendency to the 
thing. The poorer classes claimed certain rights 
with regard to the public property^ of which they 
had been dispossessed, not as plebeians, but simply as 
citizens ; but their cause was advocated by the 
tribunes of the plebs ; the prejudices of the plebs, of 
every one enrolled in a plebeian tribe, whether noble 
or mean, rich or poor, were invoked in its support. 
It was the sympathy of old association, rather than 
any actual participation in injury, that drew the 
members of the plebeian nobility into a quarrel 
altogether apart from their personal interest, or 
rather one which was contrary to it. The attraction 
was not universal ; manj^' of the richer plebeians fell 
into the ranks of the patrician aristocracy which 
generally opposed these claims ; and in the subse- 
quent phases which the contest assumed, individuals 
were found to fluctuate reciprocally from the one 
side to the other. But the struggles of the privi- 
leged and the unpidvileged continued to be described 
by the old party designations, and the popular faction 
might be aKstonished at triumphing under the leader- 
ship of the patrician Julius, while the nobles accepted 
with distaste and reluctance the services of a ple- 
beian Porcius and Pompeius. 

The Licinian rogations, enacted in the year 389 
^ ^ of the city, had laid tlie foiindations of a 

SrSman ^quality between the patrician and 

rogations ; plebeian orders- The principle of the most 
Jaws of the important of these measures was to destroy 
the actual monopoly of the use of the public 
lands which the patricians enjoyed, and to limit the 
occupation of each citizen to a cei’tain number of 
acres. Since that time, however, the rich and 
powerful had again gradually encroached upon this 
regulatioa, and while they gi'asped immense tracts of 
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land, which they could not profitably occupy, had 
left a vast proportion of the poorer citizens without 
their rightful means of subsistence. The law in 
fact had fallen into desuetude. Tiberius Grracchus^ 
alarmed at the progressive depopulation of Italy, and 
perceiving how the enormous disproportion of pro- 
perties was tending to extirpate the mass of the free 
citizens, fixed his eye upon these obsolete enactments 
as the legitimate means of restoring the balance 
between the rich and poor. His immediate object 
was, not the enrichment or elevation of the plebeians^ 
but simply the restoration of the needier citizens to 
a state of honourable independence. The actual 
law was doubly favourable to his views of re-distribu- 
tion ; for not only had the Licinian rogations nevea; 
been abrogated, but the title by which alone public 
land could be occupied was always, in strictness, 
revocable by the state. It was not the nobility of 
Rome only who were alarmed by the project of "this 
new agrarian division. The Italians also combined 
with them in determined opposition to it.^ The 
senates of the Italian towns were at this time even 
more aristocratic than that of Rome itself ; for amidst 
all the popular modifications to which her own 
constitution was subjected, it had alw’^ays been the 
policy of the republic to stifle democratic movements 
in her dependencies. It is probable, therefore, that 
the Italian governments were attached to the Roman 
nobility by mutual interests and sympathies. The 
nobles repaid their goodwill with kindly offices, and 
to many of the allies th<s use of portions of public 
land, so jealously withheld from their paupers at 
home, was conceded by special enactment, to more, 
perhaps, by favour and connivance. 

^ “ Robilitas noxia atque eo perculsa, modo per socios et nomen 
Latinum . , . Gracchorum actionibus obviam icrat.” Sallust, BelL 
Jugurth, 42 . Comp. Prosper Mcrinicc, IHtudes sur V Histolre JRomaine* 
i. 48. 
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mtwithstanding this foreign support the aris- 
tocracy were foiled by the courage and 
patriotism of the Grracchi, who acted with 
thiscoiTces- that thorough faith in the truth and justice 
oftiie Italian of thoif cause, which affords the surest 
franchise ^ promisc of success. The agrarian laws 
Resistance wei’C Carried^ though their authors perished 
Romans. The the stru^glc, and these enactments proved 
apparently too intricate and impracticable 
bnt events +o {jg evct cxecuted. But imperfectly as 
“tbey were administered, their eiiect was 
B.c. 88. gtill stringent and salutary. Hence the 
extraordinary energy which the republic displayed 
during the thirty years that followed ; hence the 
destruction of Jugurtha and the Cimbri, and the 
repeated triumphs of Marius and Metellus, of Fabius 
and Scaurus. Meanwhile the Italians had been 
brooding in secret over the ideas which the late 
reformation had suggested to them. They acknow- 
ledged, upon reflection, that the precarious enjoyment 
of a few acres of the public land was a privilege far 
inferior in value to the franchise of the city. The 
popular party in Home were still restless, and dis- 
turbed the state with demands for new agrarian 
laws to remedy the inefficiency of the former. The 
agitators encouraged the demands of the Italians, 
who now assailed with importunity and menace the 
prescriptions of the Homan polity.^ Great was the 
outcry of the nobles against their treacherous com- 
patriots who were prepared to level the barriers of 

* Appian (^Bell. Civ. i. 18.) describes how they were hai'iissed by the 
commissioners who attempted to carry out the appointed re-distribu- 
tion of land. Tavrd t€ Kal rdf M rovrois tmu ow 

(pepovres ot ^IrahiSirai. . . . 

® Kat Tives dtrriyovvro rohs <rvp.pLa.xovs Bnravras., ot 5^/ rtepl riis yrj^ 
pdAicrra dvTiXeyoVf els 'r^v *Po)pa(coit/ wohiT^tav dpaypdil^at^ djs 
Xdpiri TT^pl rijs yrjs ov HiOitTOpivovs. Kal iSexoyro Ha’pevoi rov$^ ol ’Ira- 

Maroti, TTporLdcpres roop vo\ir€(ay, Appian, //. C 1. 21. 

Comp. i. S4-. 
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exclusion. As usual in popular struggles, moderate 
concessions were refused, and extreme measures the 
more vehemently demanded.* The nobles flew to 
arms with a spirit that cowed domestic treason, while 
it maintained its ground no less resolutely against 
foreign aggression. The apprehensions entertained 
by the ruling class of the personal loss which would 
ensue to them from the admission to public honours 
and emoluments of such a host of competitors, not 
less, perhaps, an honourable though mistaken abhor- 
rence of the dilution of Eoman blood and Eoman 
sentiments from this foreign influx, united both the 
patricians and plebeians amongst them in one stern 
and indomitable phalanx. Alone, amidst every com- 
bination of dissension and treachery at home, did 
this old nobility, a few hundred families at most, 
maintain the struggle by their courage and wealth, 
against the whole force of Italy, precipitated into, 
arms at the brilliant prospects revealed by the popu- 
lar intriguers. As the contest proceeded, the claim 
to citizenship was exchanged for the deadliest vows 
of extermination, and it was for their existence rather 
than their prerogatives that the Eomans had to con- 
tend. The result of the contest was in every way 
worthy of their military and political reputation. 
Successful everywhere in the field, they paused at 
the moment of victory, and to each nation, as it 
resigned its claims, presented the boon of citizenship 
as a free gift. The whole of Italy received the full 
franchise of the city.^ 

* Tat Max, ix, 5. 1.; Mentnec, i. €0. 

^ Appian, ’Bell. Czu. i, 49. ; Veil. ii. 17. The principal enactments 
by which the franchise was extended to the Italians were the Lex 
Julia (a. tJ. 664.) and the Lex Plautia Papiria (a u. 665.). But the 
actual process of enfranchisement was more gradual than has generally 
been supposed. Many difficulties were thrown in the way of the 
claimants ; the acquisition of the metropolitan required the relinquish- 
ment of the local franchise. Several states declined the honour. 
Sec Duniy’s elaborate note. Hist, des Bonmins, ii. 21 3. j and Niebuhr, 
Lect. on Rom. Hist. i. 3S7. 
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The Homans had now arrived at that period in 
their career as a nation, at which the exisl- 
fletrospoct. generation begins to reflect upon the 

past, and to trace the steps by which it has arrived 
at its actual position. They could not fail to re- 
cognize the peculiar feature which distinguishes their 
history from that of all the popular governments of 
antiquity, the principle of expansion and association, 
which had carried them triumphantly through every 
crisis, and strengthened year by year the foundations 
of their magnificent empire. Sallust hails with satis- 
faction the early application of this happy policy by 
the founder of the city^ ; and it is to this pre- 
eminently that Cicero attributes the extent and 
vitality of the Roman dominion.® Dionysius, in the 
striking passage in which he enumerates the principal 
causes of the grandeur of the people, who had mor- 
tified Grecian vanity by their easy overthrow of the 
descendants of Leonidas and Themistocles, contrasts 
the humane and liberal policy of the Romans with 
the feeble jealousy and exclusiveness of his own 
countr3>"men.® What was the cause, says Tacitus, of 
the fall of the Lacedcemonians and Athenians, hut 
that, powerful as they were in a'rms, they spurned 
thei/r subjects from, them as aliens P 

The nobles, although they had given way to their 
Triumph of oppouents on the vital point of the right of 
suffrage, still clung to the hope of main- 
^r“neo“f”* taining their superiority. At first they tried 
Sjfranch.se- to limit the preponderance of new voters 
Sahanl*'*® hy arbitrarily restricting them to a small 

* Sallast, IBelL Outil, 6. 

® Cic. pro Balbo^ 31. 

® Dionys. Hal. AnL JRom. ii. 16, 17. 

* Tac. Ann. xi. 24. ; where the remark is put in the montli nf the 
Emperor Claudius, when ho ur^cd the senate, accortUnij;: to his uniform 
policy, to extend the francliise to the mass of the Gaulish people. He 
addb, At conditor nosfer Komulus tantum sapientia vaUiit, ut pie- 
rosque populos eodem die hostes doin cives habucrit*’^ 
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Dumber of the tribes.^ But amidst the violence 
of the civil wars, which assailed the most sacred 
landmarks of the constitution, such invidious dis- 
tinctions could not long be maintained. On the first 
triumph of the popular party, its leader hastened to 
reward the services of the Italians by abolishing 
these injurious restrictions. The whole of the tribes 
were now thrown open to them, and from this time 
it was evident that they had it in their power, by 
acting with steadiness and concert, completely to 
master the genuine Romans in the comitia. But 
many causes combined to avert this result. The 
Italians had no longer any distinct interest at variance 
with that of the Romans, while they retained many 
causes of jealousy and disunion among themselves. 
The distance at which they lay from the centre of 
action made it impossible for them to watch the 
shifting currents of the forum, and the inactivity 
to which they vr ere thus condemned by their position 
soon rendered them wholly indifferent to questions 
of temporary interest. The apprehension, therefore, 
that the introduction of the Italian element into the 
constitution would have the effect of Italianizing 
Rome, was totally groundless. jNTevertheless, it is 
certain that from this time must be dated the decay 
of the Roman nationality, though we must look to 
another quarter for its cause. The city became from 
henceforth the common resort of all that was neediest 
and vilest in the suburban population. The forum 
was occupied by dissolute and reckless mobs, eager 
to sell themselves to the ^demagogues of any party, 

* The original arrangement lasted so short a time that its nature 
seems to have been speedily forgotten. Velleius (ii. 20.) says that 
the Italians were enrolled in eight tribes, apparently eight of the 
existing thirty-five ; on the other hand, Appian (J5. C. i. 49.) affirms 
that ten new tribes were created for them. In either case they were 
liable to be overwhelmed by the old Roman citizens in. the comitia, 
where questions were decided by the majority, not of votes, but of 
tribes. 
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contiolling the elections by corruption or violence, 
obstructing the march of public affairs, rendering 
law impotent and justice impracticable. Conscious 
of their strength and services, these hungry merce- 
naries claimed a subsidy from the faction they kept 
in power. They quartered themselves on the govern- 
ment, which was compelled to tax, for their mainte- 
nance, the industry of the provinces. At this crisis 
the suffrages of the Italians might have saved Rome. 
But the statesmen of the day failed to discover the 
means, obvious as they may appear to us, by which 
the votes of the distant municipals might be brought 
to bear against the rabble of the city. The idea of 
popular representation was altogether foreign to the 
habits of the age : it was not till a later generation 
that it first glimmered upon the mind of the wariest 
of Roman legislators.^ We may imagine, however, 
that the introduction of such a system by a strong' 
government, like that of Sulla, might have infused 
a new element of stability into the tottering machine 
of the republican constitution. 

Marius was wafted into power with the full tide of 

oiigaichictti Italian confederacy. He was the first 

re^acuon^under to pi'oscribe uud massacrc the leaders of 
“pendancy tho party opposed to him ^ : but his views 
dusiveor wcrc uarrow and sordid, and he took no 
measures to secure the ascendancy of the 
popular faction which he had led to victory. Satiated 
with the acquisition of a seventli consulship, he was 
snatched away by a timely death from the disgrace 


* Suet. Oct 4G.: “ Excogitate gencre sufifi'agioru in qurodc nuigis- 
tratibiis urbicis clecariones colonici ia sua qutsque Cok.aia fcrreat, 
et sub diem coaiitiorum obsignata liomam iriittercat,’^ The precise 
nature of the enactment of the emperor Augustus, here referred to, 
will be examined hereafter. 

® Sulla indeed was the first wlio decreed a proscription bj law; 
and on this account Telleius assigns him the ignominy of inventing 
this mode of carrying on the struggle, “ Primus ille exemphim pro- 
Bcriptionis invenit.’^ ii. 28. 
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and mirt with which his friends were speedily over- 
taken.^ The return of Sulla, the champion of the 
nobility, with his veteran legions from Asia, surprised 
them without plans or resources. The younger 
Marius threw himself into the arms of the Samnites, 
still the implacable enemies of Eome, and offered to 
transfer to their country the seat of empire. The 
views of Sulla, on the other hand, were thoroug'hl}^ 
national. The massacres by which he decimated 
the Italian races, the proscriptions by which he 
swept off the leaders of the popular party in tlie 
city, together with his vigorous exercise of the 
extraordinary powers which the gratitude of the 
triumphant nobles conferred upon him, in abrogating 
laws which had fixed, for more than a generation, 
the balance of the constitution, all tended to the 
same end, the restoration and defence of the Eoman 
oligarchy. Even his introduction of a multitude ot 
soldiers and slaves to the franchise, revolutionary as 
it was in principle, found its excuse in the aim he 
had in view, that of counteracting the suffrag'es of 
the Italians, which even he dared not absolutely 
annul. He abridged the power of the tribunes,^ 
who, in addition to their original office of protecting 
the interests of the plebs, had usurped direct control 
over the deliberations of the senate. He restored to 
that body the judicia, a prerogative eagerly coveted 
and jealously guarded; for the senatorial judices, or 
judges, reigned irresponsibly in the public tribunals, 
screened their friends and co^idemned their enemies, 
gorged themselves individually with bribes, and 
maintained with relentless tyranny the system of 
provincial oppression by which they profited as a 

^ iVIcrim^o thinks that Marius committed suicide, i. 247.; see 
Plutarch, Mar. 45. 

® Xiiv. JSpit Ixxxix. ; Veil. ii. 30. ; Apjdan, i. 100. ; Cie. t/e 

Leg. iii. 9. ; ** lu ista quidem ic vehemeuter Bulhun piobo^^ qui tri- 
bunis plebis sua lego iiijurii» faciendae potcstatciu adcmcrit, auxilii 
fei^endi reliquerit. 

VOL. X. 0 
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class. The popular party was cowed, aud the nobles 
promised themselves a long enjoyment of the new 
oligarchical constitution. Their gratitude for his 
services, together with the devotion of his veterans, 
and the terror of his own name, maintained the 
dictator in undisputed power, and continued to pro- 
tect his person after his abdication. 

The course of events will lead us, on some future 
Acquiescence ocoasious, to trace the remains of resent- 
itaiiSisin nient and antipathy to Eome which lingered 
ficiueufe-' loiig in some regions of the peninsula ; but, 
meut. £qj. most part, the ambition of the Ita- 

lian races was now quelled; they were content to 
regard the city of Romulus as their own metropolis, 
and, while they enjoyed the fruits of her wide-wasting 
domination, gradually learned to take pride in her 
name. We must now extend a cursory glance beyond 
the limits of Italy, and estimate, from the condi- 
tion of her subject territories, the good fortune of 
Eome, which had thus acquired new strength and 
resources in a momentous crisis of her external 
affairs. 

Italia, the region to which the privileges of the 
The Roman coucedcd by the Plautian 

ESTia'cihi- bounded by a line drawn across 

SliTtife” the neck of the peninsula, from the .®sar 
mid\hePr“-“ lowcr sca, to the Rubicon on the 

upper. To the north and south lay two 
provinces which held the first rank in 
political importance ; on the one hand Grallia, or 
Gaul_ within the Alps, on the other Sicily. The 
Graulish province was divided into two districts by 
the^ river Eadus, or Po, from whence they derived 
their denominations respectively, according as they 
lay within or beyond that boundary. But the whole 
t>f this rich and extensive region was placed under 
the command of a single proconsul, and the citizens 
soon learned to regard with jealousy a military force 
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wliicli menaced their own liberties at the same time 
that it maintained the obedience of their subjects. 
Sicily^ on the other hand, though tranquil and con- 
tented^ and requiring but a small force to control it^ 
was important to the republic from the abundance of 
its harvests, to which the city could most confidently 
look for its necessary supplies of grain. Next among 
its provinces in proximity to Rome were the islands 
of Sardinia and Corsica, of which the former also 
furnished Italy with corn ; but both were rude and 
imperfectly cultivated, and the unhealthiness of the 
larger island especially continued to keep it below 
many far remoter regions in wealth, population, and 
intelligence. The first province which the Romans 
had acquired beyond their own seas was Spain, where 
their arms had made slow but steady progress from 
the period of their earliest contests with the Cartha- 
ginians, although the legions had never yet penetrated 
into its wildest and most distant fastnesses. The 
connexion between Rome and her Iberian dependen- 
cies was long maintained principally by sea, while 
the wide territory which intervenes between the Alps 
and the Pyrenees was still occupied by numerous 
free and jealous communities. But the republic 
acquired possessions on the coast of the Grulf of 
Lyons, which gradually extended inland to the Lake 
of G-eneva on the one side and the Cevennes on the 
other. To this district she gave the name of the 
Province. She established remoter colonies at Narbc 
and Tolosa, and finally secured an uninterrupted line 
of communication from the Var to the Garonne. 

The Adriatic and the Ionian Straits separated Italy 
from her eastern acquisitions. The great 
provinces of Illyricum and Macedonia com- 
prised the whole expanse of territory from 
the Adriatic to the jiEgean Sea, and were divided 
from one another by the long mountain-ridges of 
Boion and Scardus. Ancient Greece, from Thermo- 

C 2 
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P3"l8e to Cape Malea, constituted a single command 
under tbe title of Achaia. With Asia Rome com- 
municated principally hy sea, the route of the Helles- 
pont heing insecure, and the barbarous tribes of 
Thrace but imperfectly subjected^ The republic 
had constituted a province in the western portion 
of Asia Minor, and controlled the dependent poten- 
tates of Bithynia, Cilicia and Cappadocia. But her 
supremacy in these regions was contested by Mith- 
ridates, the great king of Pontus, and her acquisitions 
more than once seemed lost to her for ever. On the 
southern coasts of the great inland sea, the domain 
which once belonged to Carthage, limited on either 
side by the lesser Syrtis and the river Bagrada, was 
the only country which acknowledged her domination. 
The extent of her empire, under Sulla, was hardly 
one half of that which it attained under Augustus 
and Trajan. 

The various relations in which the dififei'ent classes 
Relation of the provincial population stood to the 
vmcfaTs'to Tuling city, have been compared with the 
Rome. constitution of a Roman household. The 
colonies of Roman citizens planted in the provinces, 
enjoying the full exercise of their national rights, and 
presenting a miniature of tbe metropolis herself, held 
the position of the son towards the paterfamilias : 
the conquered races, which had thrown themselves 
on the victor’s mercy, were subjected to his dominion 
as unreservedly as the slave to that of his master : 
those among them to whom the state had restored 
their lands and institutions, occupied a place ana- 
logous to that of freedmen. Some cities or nations 
had voluntarily sought a connexion with Rome on 
terms of alliance, but with acknowledged inferiority ; 
others, again, stood on a more independent footing, 


* Cicero, De JProij. Consul. makes mention of a military way 
through Macedonia to the Ilcllespoat. 
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offering a mutual interchange of good ofBces and 
of citizenship ; and lastly^ there were some which 
entered into confederacy with the republic with 
perfect equality of rights on both sides. All these 
had their prototypes respectively in the clients, the 
guests, and the friends of the Eoman noble. Within 
the limits of each Roman province there were generally 
some states which stood in these several relations to 
the republic ; and the strictness of the military and 
civil administration of the country was maintained 
or relaxed towards them according to their respective 
claims. But, after all, the mass of the provincial 
population belonged to the class of deditici% that is, 
those who had originally submitted without condi- 
tions, the slaves, as they may be termed, of the great 
Roman family. These were subjected to the severest 
fiscal and other burdens, enhanced by the rapacity of 
their rulers, who, from the consul or praetor to the 
lowest of their officers, preyed upon them without 
remorse and without satiety. 

The appointment to the provincial commands was 
left ordinarily in the hands of the senate ; 
nevertheless the people continued to regard 
it as their own indefeasible prerogative, proconsuls, 
and sometimes, at the instigation of their 
demagogues, did not hesitate to resume it. It was 
the geneicd rule that the consuls and praetors, after 
serving their year of office in the city, should proceed 
to administer for one or sometimes three years the 
affairs of a province. The state placed large standing 
armies at their disposal, tfirew enormous patronage 
into their hands, and their ambition, avarice, or 
mutual rivalry, far more than any sense of the public 
interests, impelled them to exert themselves, during 
their brief career, in reducing frontier tribes, in 
quelling insurrections which their own injustice ex- 
cited, and whenever they could find an excuse for it, 
in annihilating the ancient liberties and privileges 
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still retained by the more favoured classes of the 
provincials. Surrounded by an army of ofiScials, all 
creatures of their own^ all engaged in the same work 
of carving out fortunes for themselves, and abetting 
their colleagues, the proconsuls had little sense of 
responsibility to the central government, and glutted 
their cupidity without restraint. Of all the provinces 
the Cisalpine and Macedonia, and latterly Syria, 
were the richest and most amply furnished with 
military armaments, and on both these accounts they 
were generally coveted by the consuls, and distributed 
between them by lot. The tithes, tolls and other 
imposts, from which the public revenue was drawn, 
'were farmed by Eoman contractors, belonging gene- 
rally to the order of knights, who had few oppor- 
tunities of rising to the highest political offices at 
home ; and the connivance of their superiors in the 
province, backed by the corrupt state of public feeling 
in Eome, shielded, to a great extent, the sordid arts 
by which they defrauded both the state and its 
subjects. The means of enrichment which the pro- 
vinces afforded to the nobility became the ultimate 
object of the deepest political intrigues. A man of 
ruined fortune looked to the office of proconsul as 
the sole means of retrieving his affairs. To obtain 
it, he allied himself with the chief or the party by 
whose influence he might hope to rise successively 
through the various steps which led to the consulship. 
He first sued for the post of qusestor, after a due 
interval he might hope ^ to be elected aedile, next 
praetor, and ultimately consul. His grand object 
was then obtained, for xipon the expiration of his 
term of office he departed as governor to a consular 
province ; from the emoluments of which he calcu- 
lated on repaying the expenses of his various contests, 
on liquidating the debt of gratitude to his adherents, 
and accumulating a vast fortune for his own gratifi- 
cation, or the advancement of his party. 
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The cupidity which animated individuals was in 
fact the mainspring of the political factions wrongs and 
of the time. The spoil of the provinces of the^p?^- 
was the bait with which the popular leaders 
had lured the Italians to their standards. All the 
legal rights of citizenship had been conceded, but 
the old oligarchic families, dignified by historic 
associations, and revelling in the wealth accumulated 
by centuries of conquest, still hoped to maintain 
their grasp of the larger shai*e of honours and emolu- 
ments which they had contrived to make generally 
accessible only to the richest. They still looked 
with scorn themselves, and infused the same senti- 
ment into their inferiors, on the New Men, the men 
of talents and education, but of moderate origin 
and fortune, who were striving on all sides to thrust 
themselves into public notice. The judicia, or occu- 
pation of the bench of justice, was the great instru- 
ment by which they protected their monopoly ; for 
by keeping this in their own hands they could quash 
every attempt at revealing, by legal process, the 
enormities of the provincial administration. This 
was the battle-field to which, as we shall see, the 
instinct of the orator led Cicero to transfer the con- 
test ; and when, by a concurrence of fortunate 
circumstances, he found the means of revealing in 
one amazing instance the glaring iniquity of the 
system, the nobles were forced to surrender, if not 
their prerogatives, at least their impunity in abusing 
them. But as far as each party succeeded in retain- 
ing or extorting a share Tin the plunder, the same 
system was carried on by both. It would be unfair 
to point to either as exceeding the other in rapacity 
and tyranny. The distress and consequent alienation 
of the provinces became the pressing evil and danger 
of the times.^ Adventurers sprang up in every 

^ Wo may indeed infer, irom a remarkable passage in Cicero, that 
even the fi&cal oppression of the Komans was not so galling as that 
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quarter, and found a floating mass of discontent 
around them, from which they were certain of de- 
riving direct assistance, or of meeting at least with 
sullen approbation. 

The retirement of Sulla proved how necessary 
„ . his energy and reputation had been to 

tenfc^breaks sustaiu the wcight 01 empiTO upon the 
various slender basis of the oligarchical faction. 

In the west the whole Spanish nation rose 
against its oppressors. In the farthest east the 
ability of Mithridates was seconded by the good will 
of the conquered races of Asia Minor. Wherever 
he advanced his ensigns, the people rose without 
hesitation, and welcomed him as their deliverer. At 
the same time the oppression of the conquerors of 
the world had driven thousands from honest and 
peaceful occupations to resort to piracy for vengeance 
or subsistence. The roving corsairs of the Cilician 
coast found their resources multiplied by the conflux 
of these restless and discontented adventurers, and 
their vessels penetrated all the gulfs, and insulted 
every harbour in the Mediterranean, with a system 
of organization coextensive with the great sphere of 
maritime traffic.^ It was not till these various com- 
binations of her foes and subjects against her were 
successively suppressed, that the power of Rome was 
finally established throughout her dominions. It will 
be instructive to fix our eyesfor a momentuponthem. — 

which the provincials sometimes exercised upon one another, when 
they had the power. See Cic. Quint f rat i. 1. 11.: ‘‘Non esse 
autem leniores in exigendis vectigalibus Gr£Bcos quam nostros publi- 
canoshinc intelligi potest, quod Caunii nuper, omnesque ex insulis, 
qu^e erant ab Sulla Uhodiis attributse, confugcrunt ad Senatiim, nobis 
ut potius vectigal quam Rhodiis penderent.'^ Comp. Liv. xli G. The 
ingenuity of the Greeks in the art of fiscal extortion is signalized in a 
long series of instances in the second book of the CBconomicct which, 
though perhaps wrongly attributed to Aiistotle, may be fahly referre(i 
to as an authority on this subject. 

^ * Apj)ian, 22.: Ou /zSurjs’ 4c^ct!? ^aAdcrerns ifcpdrovM 

T^s> ^HpaK\€tcoj/ andervs. 
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I. Sertorius was a Sabine by birth, a Roman 
citizen, who had served with distinction 
in the armies of Marius against the Cim- spZmsify^-® 
bri, and again with great success and 
reputation in Spain.* In the civil war remnant of 
he attached himself to the popular party^ 
and enjoyed a share in the government 
with Marius and Cinna. His moderation 
and disinterested patriotism contrasted advan- 
tageously with the selfish principles of his col- 
leagues ; his name was untainted with the gaiilt 
of their proscriptions. After their deaths he de- 
spaired of obstructing the triumph of the oligarchy 
under Sulla^ and having no confidence in the cha- 
racter of the younger Marius, he abandoned the 
defence of the popular cause^, and retired into 
Spain. The harassed provincials, who seem to 
have been previously attached to him, received 
him as a deliverer from the tyranny of the procon- 
sular government, which now became identified with 
the rule of Sulla and the nobility. But the energy 
with which the dictator proceeded to quell their 
insurrection was irresistible. The rude barbarians 
were unable to face his veteran legions, and Sertorius 
fled precipitately to New Carthage, and thence 
crossed to Africa. For a short time the Iberian 
provinces retuimed to their obedience, while their 
champion flitted from place to place, attempting 
various combinations against the dominant party, 
but without success. Proscribed and banished from 
Rome, he proposed to sail *for the far-famed islands 
of the west, and establish his sovereignty in the 

' Plutarch’s life of Sertorius, to which the reader is referred, is one 
of his most interesting biographies. The character of the hero is 
perhaps the most romantic in all E.oman h’story, and the traits of 
humanity and natural feeling which distinguish it are such as the 
mild philosopher most loved to paint, 

* Flat. Sertor, 6. : Uat^rdwainv wnGyvoifs t^v ir 6 KH> &p/JL 7 jcr€v els '1^17— 
play. 
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paradise of Grrecian legend.^ But a native war 
between rival pretenders to the throne of Maure- 
tania tempted him to remain on the continent of 
Africa^ where he met and defeated a Roman army 
under one of Sulla’s lieutenants. The old sentiment 
of party animosity thus flattered, he gladly listened 
to an invitation from the Lusitanians to lead a new 
revolt against the Roman power. The cause of the 
oligarchy in Spain was entrusted to the care of 
Metellus, now aged and unfit to cope with a vigorous 
antagonist; moreover, the retirement of Sulla soon 
deprived the Romans of the soul which used to 
animate their exertions. By successive victories 
nearly the whole of the peninsula was wrested 
from the armies of the republic^, and acknow- 
ledged the chieftainship of the hero of the west. 
The sway of Sertorius was studiously mild and 
conciliatory. His views were comprehensive, and 
not content with his present elevation, he looked 
forward to the establishment of a permanent 
sovereignty. He detained the children of the 
nobles as hostages for their fidelity; but at the 
same time he educated them in Roman arts and 
manners, and proposed to breed up a generation 
which should understand and wield the principles 
of enlightened government. His military force was 
now strengthened by the arrival of some veteran 
troops of the Italian party, who had compelled their 
general, Perperna, to lead them over to him. His 
camp became the resort of fugitives from Rome, 
whose object was to renew the old civil contest on a 
more favourable field. From this moment the de- 
signs of Sertorius seem to have undergone a change. 

' Plut. sartor, 9. : Tat)0* 6 '^eprJjpios &.Kovcras epcora dravjuacnrht^ ¥a'X€v 
oiKTja-at r^s vii(rovs naX rvpavviSos a'ira\\ay€ls koX TtoX^puap 

tnrdvTCijVn 

^ Liy. Epit xc. : “ L. Manliits, proconsxil, et M. Domxtius, legatus, 
ah Herculeio quaestore victi sunt/’ Comp. Flor. iii. 22. ; Oros. y. 23.; 
Plut. Sertor, 12. 
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He surrounded himself with the nucleus of a new 
senate from among his Eoman adherents ; he aimed 
at a triumphant return to the imperial city, together 
with the restoration of his party and their principles, 
and he began to treat his Iberian followers rather as 
faithful allies than as his adopted countrymen. Ac- 
cordingly, when Mithridates sent ambassadors to 
him to negotiate a combined attack upon Italy and 
a partition of her provinces (for Eome, he said, 
cannot withstand the union of the new Pyrrhus 
with the new Hannibal) Sertorius haughtily rejected 
his alliance, and declared he would never allow a 
barbarian to possess an inch of Eoman territory, 
beyond Bithynia and Cappadocia, miserable countries 
which had always been ruled by kings, and the 
sovereignty of which he cared not to dispute,^ 

While contemplating these ultimate objects, Ser- 
torius continued to maintain his position contest be- 
against Cnseus Pompeius, who now shared 
with Metellus the command of the Roman 
armies. Though a far abler general than his col- 
league, and though successful in various engage- 
ments with his enemy’s lieutenants, Pompeius was 
baffled by the address and vigilance of a chieftain 
who compensated for his deficiency in disciplined 
troops, by availing himself of the genius of his native 
allies for irregular warfare.^ There existed also a 
jealousy between the Roman commanders, and Pom- 
peius suffered a severe check in hastening to give 


1 Mithi'idates, according to Plutarch, was content to furnish Ser- 
torius with 3000 talents and 40 ships, in return for this empty 
acknowledgment of his claim to Bithynia and Cappadocia. The cir- 
cumstantial account which this writer gives of the whole transaction 
seems more worthy of credit than Appian’s loose assertion that Ser- 
torius surrendered to Mithridates the whole of the Boman province 
of Asia. Plut. Sertor 23, 24.; Appian, B 68. 

^ Plut. Pomp. 19. : Ate/coTrre avroh^ Kul Biktttj ttoiklXos iSitv d 
wo\4ij.tost Kol Betphs 4 p TroWaxov Tr^pt<f>ap7ivai, fjLerayajGip ctir’ 

HWoup els &K\ovs aywpas. 
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battle before tbe arrival of Metellus, who eventually 
saved him from total rout. If the old woman had 
not come up^ said Sertorius, I would have whipped 
this stripling bach to Rome, The two generals 
could not long maintain the field against an enemy 
who possessed all the communications of the country^ 
and the skill to avail himself of them. Metellus 
was compelled to retire into Graiil to recruit his 
forces^ while Pompeius took up a defensible position 
in the country of the Vaccsei^ and addressed urgent 
letters to the senate for further supplies.^ 

' The influence which Sertorius acquired over the 
Iberians was unbounded. When, with 
sertoriSs. their usual fickleness and mutual distrust, 
quufedby some tribes were inclined to return to 
their obe(He:^(^,* to Eome, he confirmed 
b.c.i 2. by playing upon 

their imagi^tioBS. trained a milk-white hind 
to follow and^ caress'’ him like a dog, and pretended 
that it was a gift of Diana, and his familiar counsellor 
and protectress.^ The artifices he used, if we may 
believe the popular tales, to revive the confidence of 
his followers by means of this creature, were an or- 
dinary kind of imposture ; but it is pleasing to trace, 
in the fondness he showed for a favourite animal, 
the tenderness and humanity for which he was con- 
spicuous in a ferocious age, and which, it was said, 
impelled him to offer more than once to relinquish 
the contest, that he might again visit his mother, 
who was still living a widow and childless in Rome/*^ 
It is with pain, however, "that we remark, on his part, 
one act at least of savage treachery. Jealousies arose 


* Sallust, ISp, Pomp. Pr. Hist iii. 4. 

2 Pint, Sertor. 11.; Aut GcU. xv. 22. 

® Plut. Sartor, 22.1 Kal yoLp 4>iA67raTpt9 Kal iroXvy Upapuy 

rod icart^Xd^iu, . , . iv dh tols vtKais di^TvepTrero wpos MireWoP teal irphs 
nopvijioy^ erotjuos S>y rd o^rAa tcaraBiadat Kal fftody IditirTis Ka065av 
dh ovx ^fcicrra rrocrpldos ^mQvpeTy 5 id tV p^r}r4pa 
Toa(pe\s hpepotph^ auTj? Kcd rh o’d/mew dyaKetptiyos ^Kalyp, 
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between his Eoman and his native adherents, he was 
threatened with the desertion of his Iberian nobility, 
and in a moment of anger or alarm he caused the 
massacre of their children whom he had retained as 
hostages. This deed, while it sullied his fame, could 
not fail to ruin his fortunes. His lieutenant Per- 
perna intrigued against him, and in the midst of the 
dissensions spreading in the camp, was enabled to 
assassinate him with impunity.^ The traitor assumed 
his victim’s place at the head of the allied armies, 
but their strength was daily weakened by the deser- 
tion of the Iberians* From this moment the success 
of the arms of Pome, ever patient and vigilant, was 
no longer doubtful- Perperna was defeated and taken 
in the first engagement, and vainly attempted to 
avert his merited punishment, by disclosing his ad- 
herents in the city. Pompeius, out of generosity or 
policy, refused to inspect the list.^ Perperna was 
put to death and his forces entirely broken up, the 
barbarians submitting once more to the dominion 
which they had so nearly succeeded in overthrowing. 

IL The long struggle of Mithridates, king of Pon- 
tus, with the Roman power beR’an with his contest of 
attempts to gam possession of the neigh- wuh^Kome. 
bouring regions of Bithynia and Cappadocia, viewed 
which it had taken under its protection. 

Hie success with which his arms were East, 
crowned encouraged him to cany war into the terri- 
tories of the republic in Asia Minor ; and throughout 
those districts the people were so well disposed to- 
wards him that he was enabled to relieve them, at 
least for a moment, from the yoke of the foreigner.^ 

' Plut. Sertor. 26 ; Veil- ii. 30.; LiV. JBpit, xevi-; Oros. v 23. 

Flat. Pomp. 20 

® This appeals incidentally from Appian's narrative, B.M. 20, 21, 
22. 28. lie says expressly in one place koI i^dMcra iyiv^ro 

^Aartav ov MiOpiddrov paWop ^ plarei ^Poopaicau TOidSe 4s ai/rohs 

ipydcraaBai. The clemency which the barbarian conqueror showed to 
the vanquished indicates that he came rather as a deliverer than an 
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The enthusiasm with which he was received marks 
the excessive hatred that yoke had inspired. It is 
evident that even the capricious tyranny of Oriental 
despotism was preferred to all the benefits of Euro- 
pean civilization^ blighted as they were by the syste- 
matic rapacity of the Roman governors.^ The cha- 
racter of the great king of Pontus has come down to 
us laden with all the crimes his rivals’ malevolence 
could fasten upon it ; and in estimating it we must 
never forget that the sources from whence our his- 
torians drew their information were the narratives 
of unscrupulous foes. We know of no native docu- 
ments which they could have consiiited, and the 
memoirs of Sulla himself, the personal opponent ot 
Mithridatesj were doubtless deemed by the Romans 
the most authentic records of the contest between 
them. We have^ however, too many proofs of the 
malignity of their writers to pay any respect to 
their estimate of the character of their enemies. 
The abilities which the Eastern despot exhibited 
may justly raise a prejudice in his favour ; and 
when we consider in addition the magnanimity he 
repeatedly displayed, we shall be the more inclined 
to look for other explanations of the crimes im- 
puted to him than the natural barbarity to which 
our authorities complacently refer them. The mas- 
sacre of the Roman settlers throughout their Asiatic 
possessions, which followed upon the success of Mith- 

enemy. Velleius excuses the readiness with which the Athenians 
received the lieutenant of Mithridates (ii. 23.); but Tacitus brands 
them as allies of the enemy of Home, “ Mithridatis ad versus Siillam 
socios.” (Ann. ii. 55.) 

^ This is strongly expressed in the speech of Mithridates (Justin, 
xxxviii. 7. ), where he makes a direct appeal to the passions of the 
provincials : “ Tantumque me avida exspectet Asia ut etiam vocibus 
vocet; adeo illis odium Romanorum incussit rapacitas proconsulum, 
sectio publicanorum, calumniie litiuni,’^ Compare Pliny’s remark on 
the infamous character his countiymen had acquired, when speaking 
of the death of Aquilius, down whose throat molten gold was poured 
by order of Mithridates. (Hrjtt Aat xxxiii. 3.) 
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ridatesj is more likely to have been an act of national 
vengeance than the execution, as the historians repre- 
sent it, of a tyrant’s mandate.^ 

The triumphs of the king of Pontus were not 
limited to Asia. In Greece the same pre- Attempt of 
disposing cause produced similar effects, 
and almost the whole of that country was Jdmimstm- 
wrested from the Romans with equal ease 
and rapidity. Sulla it is true recovered 
these provinces after many desperate engagements ; 
but the hostility of the natives, the result of mis- 
government, had been amply manifested, and not 
less the precariousness of the tenure by which their 
obedience was maintained. Sulla pursued 570. 
his victorious career into Asia, and com- 
pelled the enemy to accept terms by which the whole 
of his conquests were wrung from his grasp. The 
provinces were again subjected to their former ser- 
vitude. It seems, even from the accounts of the 
Romans themselves, that during the years that fol- 
lowed, while Sulla was enjoying his supremacy in 
Rome, the generals to whom the defence of the 
Asiatic frontier was committed acted with much per- 
fidy in their transactions with Mithridates, trying 
for their own glory or emolument, to provoke him 
again to war.^ It was not however till after the 
dictator’s death that the contest was ac- 
tually renewed. Luculius now assumed the ^ ® 
command in Asia, and he alone perceived the 

* It is woitli observing, as an illj^stration of the carelessness of the 
Romans in reporting groundless calumnies, that Plutarch (Pow/p. 37.), 
speaking of this very subject, mentions Theophanes, a literary*’ con- 
temporary of Cicero, as having asserted that Pompeius discovered 
among the papers of Mithridates a letter from a certain Rutilius, 
urging him to the perpetration of this massacre, whereas it appears 
incidentally from a passage of Cicero (pro JRabir, Post 10 ), that it 
was only by a stratagem that Rutilius himself escaped being made a 
victim. 

^ App. B.M, 64. : Movp'fivas plv wdk^txov depop/uks 

Zl iwidvpicu/ Sirpid/j.Sov, 
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real weakness of the republic and strove to apply 
a remedy. The 'puhlicani or farmers of the reve- 
nue had redoubled their exactions to acquit their 
obligation to defray the expenses of Sulla’s cam- 
paigns. The new proconsul took measures to re- 
lieve the provincials from the fresh burdens im- 
posed upon them on this account^ ; at the same time 
he began a series of administrative reforms^ and 
sought to beguile the disaffection of the natives with 

A. r. 686. hopes of a milder servitude. But before 

B. c 68. could develope his new system, the 

armies of Mithridates again appeared in the field, 
and the people rose to receive him with all their 
former alacrity. Lucullus strove in vain to repress 
the impatience of his officers, who despised his 
prudential measures, and were eager to oppose force 
to force. The arms of the republic sustained some 
partial losses ; these were magnified perhaps by the 
classes interested in provincial oppression, till the 
Senate began to murmur against the Fabian policy 
of their general. Though he obtained eminent suc- 
cesses, and restored the domination of Eome upon a 
more solid footing than before, he was charged with 
delaying, for personal objects, the consummation of 
his victories, and finally superseded in his command. 
Au.flss. The brilliant and decisive operations of 

“•*'*^^* Pompeius, to whom the conduct of the war 

was next intrusted, might seem to justify his predeces- 
sor’s disgrace. But if Pompeius had greater military 
talents than Lucullus, or if his influence over a 
soldiery demoralized by alternate rout and plunder 
was more efficient for the restoration of discipline, 
the views of the other were certainly both nobler 
and wiser. The victor after all owed his triumph as 
much to the exhaustion of the enemy as to his own 
prowess; liaving gained the laurels which it was 


riut LuculL 20 23 
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his ambition to secure, he declined at least to risk 
the favour of the Eoman nobles by checking their 
career of extortion abroad. 

III. The great traffic which flourished for centu- 
ries between Grreece, Egypt, and Syria, ongmofthe 
presented a brilliant lure to the habits 
of piracy which have prevailed in those confederation 
seas from the earliest times. The father of history 
traces the origin of European and Asiatic hostility 
to the predatory enterprises of lawless adventurers.^ 
Such is the natural configuration of the coasts of 
Greece and Asia Minor, and their intermediate 
islands, that this plague of piracy has never been 
thoroughly eradicated from their waters.*-^ The sea- 
line of either continent is broken by innumerable 
bays and creeks, and bristles with projecting head- 
lands ; in such regions the science of navigation 
requires the aid of minute local knowledge. The 
interior of the country is also generally difficult of 
access ; precipitous mountains alternate with deep 
valleys; here and there only a broader expanse is 
opened by a river of more than usual volume. Its 
population congregated, even in the best times, in 
spots of isolated fertility, large tracts of impassable 
mountain intervening between them. Under such 
circumstances, the recesses of every bay formed 
retreats for piratical adventurers, in which to repair 
their vessels, enjoy their booty, and riot away the 
intervals of repose. The policy of the Romans did 
not allow the provincials to maintain an effective 
military force to destroy these nests of marauders ; 
during the Mithridatic war the coasts of Greece and 


‘ Herod, i. init,; comp, Thuc. i- 5. 

® Compare Mr. IFinlay’s intelligent work on Greece under the 
Romans, p. 38.: “It is said that the piracies committed during the 
late revol(ptionaiy war contributed quite as much as the humanity of 
the allies to the signature of the treaty of the 6th of July, 1827, and 
to the foundation of a German monarchy in Greece.” 

VOL. I. X> 
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Ionia swarmed with them ; but it was through the 
policy of the king of Pontus that Cilicia became 
their principal stronghold. Despairing of ultimate 
success, he determined, it was said^ to leave a sting 
rankling in the vitals of the republic. With this 
view, having driven in the feeble outposts of the 
Roman power, he encouraged the pii-atical hordes of 
the eastern seas to collect on the coast of Cilicia.® 
Here they established their docks, arsenals, and ma- 
gazines : here there grew up an organized system of 
rapine and defiance, a fleet, a nation and perhaps a 
government of pirates. 

The rise of such a power, not only menacing indi- 
vidual life and property, but obstructing 
from tlie the communications and clipping the reve- 
nues of states, shows how inefficient the 
venimentj Eoman government abroad must have 
Affection of” been, and how alienated the affections of 
the provinces. Hativcs who did not shake off the ma- 
rauders from their coasts.^ Meanwhile, the needy 
and oppressed, whoever had suffered from the scourge 
of war or from the rapacity of a foreign official, the 
most adventurous, at least, and energetic among 
them, contributed to swell the numbers of this 
pirate state.^ The commerce between Italy, Greece, 
Syria and Egypt, was in a great measure an inter- 
change of necessaries, which war and even anarchy 
could not exterminate* Year after year whole fleets 

* Appian, 92. : Mi6pi^dT7)s, irpcorov *Foi>/xoi.lots ivoK4{xet teal 

riis ^Acrlaf ^/cparei, 2t/A.Aa Tr€pt~r^v ‘£AAa<Ja 7rouovp.€Pov^ r^yovixeyos ovk is 
ttoAu Kade^eip ttjs 'Atriay, rd re HWa Tvapra i\vfxaip€TOj Kal is r^p 
SiraKaacrap ireipards KaO-^Kep, 

* Appian, /. c, : NaDs re kccI oVAa Ttdpra ireKraiPOPro fxdAiara 7r€pl 
T^v rpaxetav KeyofiiuTjp KiKiKiau, %p Koivhp (npoop vcpopfxop ^ arpardir^^op 
iridepTo efpcu, 

® Sulla and LuciiIIus restored the Roman government in Cilicia, but 
made no impression upon the piratical estabhbhmcnts on the coast, 

* riut. (Pomp, 24.) says that piracy began to be embarked in as a 
sphere of honourable entcrprizc by men of wealth and station: *ns Kal 

Tiva Kal (piKor^fxlap tou ipyov fpepopros 
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of merchant vessels^ with all their passengers and 
cargoes, fell into the hands of the corsairs- Such 
were the power and audacity of these restless adven- 
turers, that they often dashed as far as sixty miles 
inland, and carried off not only plunder, hut the 
inhabitants of towns and villasd From the wealthy 
they exacted ransoms ; the hold and the desperate 
they enlisted in their own service; some they mur- 
dered in mere wanton cruelty, others on purpose to 
strike terror into friends and foes, and draw closer 
the bonds of their confederacy. They formed sta- 
tions and settlements throughout the Mediterranean. 
It was on the coast of Spain that Sertorius fell in 
with a fleet of Cilician privateers, and obtained their 
assistance. Another squadron treated with the foes 
of the republic in the straits of Messana.^ Four 
hundred cities, according to Plutaich^, fell into their 
hands ; they possessed a thousand vessels ; their 
pride and audacity, the splendour of their equip- 
ments, and their insolent ostentation, were more 
galling to the Romans than even their violence.^ 
Many of the principal temples, the treasuries of the 
Greek communities, which had escaped the cupidity 
of so many conquerors, were plundered by these 
unscrupulous robbers. In some places they esta- 
blished within their walls the rites of Mithras and 
secret Oriental mysteries, as if they wished to defy 
the religion no less than the civilization of Europe. 
But most of all they delighted in torturing and de- 

* Antonia, the daughter of the orat<^r M. Antonias, was seized by 
these pirates on a high road in Italy and ransomed at great cost. 
(Plut. L c.) 

Pint. Crass. 10. ® Pint. Pomp. 24. 

Cicero (pro Ley. Manil. 12.) enumerates some of their principal 
exploits: — The seizure of Cnidos, Colophon and Samos; the sack of 
Caieta; insults and injuries inflicted within the harbours of Ostia and 
Miseniim ; the Roman fleet shut up m Brundisium ; the capture of 
two Roman prtetors. “ Etiam Appia via jam carebamus.” Cornp. 
App. JB.M. 98. Both Julius Cfie*'ar and P. Clodius fell, as we shall 
hereafter sec, into their hands. 


J> 2 
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stroying citizens of the republic, against which their 
hatred was chiefly concentrated. 

The honour, if not the security, of the common- 
wealth demanded the thorough suppression 
^e^piratSby of tMs growiug cvil. Murena, and after 
a°U?^ 87. * him Servilius Isauricus, while holding com- 
mands in Asia, had attempted to check it 
without success. But the republic had the maritime 
force of all its allies at its disposal; to marshal it 
with effect required consummate ability. Pompeius, 
to whom this task was committed, distributed his 
armament in three divisions so as to sweep the whole 
of the Mediterranean, and surprised the world by 
reducing the squadrons of the pirates, together with 
their strongholds in Cilicia, within the space of three 
months. He effected his purpose, indeed, as much 
by negotiation as by force. He admitted the pre- 
tensions of the marauders to the dignity of a nation^ 
not treating them as outlaws, but condescending to 
settle many of them in colonies both in Greece and 
Asia. As a memorial of the exploit he changed to 
Pompeiopolis the name of Soli, which he rebuilt for 
their occupation.^ 

These accounts may suflfice to show the detestation 
on t]?e otbe/’ which the Roman government was held 
ciimtedby^*'" throughout the provinces. We see the 
natives ready everywhere to throw them- 
Jutf'^They selves headlong into any enterprize that 
Countenance scems to monace the fortunes of the re- 
merntT''®'' public. We §ee how passively they regard 
Brutus.^ the rise of a hostile power, even where 
they are themselves the first to suffer from 


* App. 92. ; BacTiAeiJcri 5' koX rvpdyyois ^ (TTparoTreSots 

rJ-eydkois iavrobs 6p.oLovvT€s. Vclleitis discovers to us, by an incidental 
expression, that the Homans were jealous of tliis condescension; 
“ Sunt qui hoc carpant.” (ii. 32. J Compare the reluctance of 
Tiberius to treat with Taefarinas as a hostis, (Tac iii. 73.) 

- App. B.M, 97.; Pint. Pomp, 28.; Strabo, xiv. 5, 
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it. EijualljT' harassed, whether in war or in peace, 
their distress drives them to despair; they break 
their ties with society, and plunder even the nations 
whom they avenge. The energy with which the 
Komans combated and triumphed over this mass of 
resistance strikes us with wonder and awe. Their 
hands were nerved with the strength which the 
incorporation of the Italians supplied to them. 
Even within the limits of the peninsula the re- 
membrance of the late wars might rankle among 
various communities; but the sense of their new 
dignity, and the enjoyment even of their limited 
share of power, subdued these latent animosities. 
The advance from municipal distinction to the 
highest honours of the metropolis was still rare 
and difficult; but many of the most lucrative posts 
were open to the claims of the Italians. Their 
ablest men flocked to Rome in quest of fame and 
preferment, of which they obtained an ample share 
through numerous channels. Enrolled among the 
Roman knights, they served in the administration 
of the provinces, or, at the head of legions, co- 
horts and centuries, rifled the temples of Asia and 
the fastnesses of Graul and Spain. The increase of 
wealth at Rome could not fail to overflow upon the 
cities of the peninsula. The colonists of Sulla dis- 
gorged, in the retirement of their Sabine or Etruscan 
farms, the plunder of their distant campaigns ; the 
nobles of the capital covered ample districts with 
villas and gardens; and th^ ostentation of luxury 
allured and charmed, even where the substance of 
wealth was wanting. Accordingly both fear and in- 
terest combined to dissuade them from hazarding 
again the chances of war with Rome. When M. 
^milius Lepidus, the chief of the popular party, and 
consul upon the abdication of the dictatorship by 
Sulla, attempted to revive the struggle of factions, 
and raise himself to a similar supremacy, the Italians 
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held aloof from his cause.’ Defeated in his rash 
enterprise, and driven beyond the seas, he perislied 
of shame and sickness in Sai'dinia.® M. J unius 
Brutus, who embarked upon a similar adventure, 
was shut up in Mutina, and there taken and put to 


Revolt of the 
gladiators 
under Siiar- 
tacus. Sup- 
ported by 
multitude s of 
the discon- 
tented in 
Italy, but 
quelled, 
bccaube not 
countenanced 
by the Italian 
states 

A. V, (581. 

B. c. 73. 


death.® 

Nevertheless the seeds of disturbance were rife 
even in Italy among the classes of society 
to which the rights and privileges of hu- 
manity were denied. The gladiatorial 
shows had already begun to form the great 
national diversion of the Romans. Slaves, 
captives and criminals were the ordinary 
victims of this barbarous passion ; though 
freemen, and even citizens, sometimes 
fought for wages in the arena. It happened 
that a numerous troop of gladiators was maintained at 
Capua by one Batiatus, to be let out, according to 
the custom of the time, on occasions of public enter- 
tainment. These men at least wei-e not voluntary 
combatants ; they plotted to escape ; but seventy- 
eight only out of the number succeeded in breaking 
prison.^ The fugitives began by seizing upon the 
spits and other implements in the house of a cook ; 
thus armed they attacked and plundered on the road 
a large consignment of gladiatorial weapons. They 
took refuge, it is said, in the first instance in the 
then extinct crater of Vesuvius, and soon made them- 
selves masters of a neighbouring fortress. When 
they proceeded to elec^t a commander their choice 


1 Sallust says: “Etruria atque omnes rcHquise belli arrcct^ic ” 
(^Fragm. Hist.i. 14.); but the Etrurians were his only allies, and their 
ardour was only momentary. 

2 Appian, B. C. i 109.; Floius, iii. 23.: “Ibi moibo et poeniteiuia 
ititenit.” 

® pint. Pomp, 16. 

^ Flat. Crass. 8 — 12 ; Appian, B. C.L 116 — 121. Florus, iii. 20., 
states tbe nunibei at thirty. 
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fell upon Spai'tacus ^5 a Thracian birth, a man of 
remarkable strength and courage^ and endowed with 
a mildness as well as sagacity of character above his 
condition. The first success of the insurgents in the 
field was in combat with the troops which sallied 
forth from Capua to check their revolt. This victory 
supplied them with the arms of a regular soldiery, 
for which they gladly exchanged their own imperfect 
equipments. More confident in themselves, and with 
increasing numbers, they met and defeated a force 
of 3000 men under C. Clodius, and were now daily 
joined by bands of fugitive slaves and outlawed ma-» 
rauders.^ In the course of three years, during which 
Spartacus continued to make head against the power 
of the republic, the numbers of his armies are suc- 
cessively estiniated at 40,000, 70,000, and 100,000 
men. At one time he actually held possession of the 
southern provinces of the peninsula; he sacked some 
of the principal cities in Campania, and pillaged the 
farms and villas of the Sabine mountains.^ In the 
field he obtained brilliant victories over Cassinius and 
the praetor Varinius ; yet he received no public support 
from the Italian communities. The Samnite and the 
Marsian shrank with horror from a revolt of slaves 
and brigands. At the height of his success he was 
not deceived as to his real weakness, and urged his 
followers to effect their escape across the Alps, and 
betake themselves to their own homes in Graul and 
Thrace, to which countries most of them belonged.^ 

’ It appeal’s that he had deserted 4roiri the army, been retaken, and 
sold into slavery; if at least we may attach any credit to the violent 
language of Floras ; “ De stipendiario Thrace miles, de milite 

deserter, inde latro, dein in honore virium gladiator/* (FJor. 1. c.) 

^ The shepherds of the Apulian mountains were a lawless and des- 
perate class of men, ready to join in any insurrectionary enterprise. 
Comp- Ascon. in Oral, in Tog. Cand. p. 88. Orell. 

* Horace, Od, lii. 14., alludes to local traditions; “Spartacum si 
f][U 0 B potuit vagantem fallere testa.*’ 

^ Flat. Crass. 8 , ; ol iroWol TaAdrai Hal 0paK€s. Crixus and 
CEnomaus, the principal leaders next to Spartacus, were both Gauls. 
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But the plunder of all Italy seemed within their 
reach^ and was too tempting to be relinquished in the 
first flush of victory. The senate was now seriously 
alarmed^ and sent the two consuls, G-ellius and 
Lentulus, with ampler forces to confront the public 
enemy.^ The danger had not even yet reached its 
height : both the consuls were ignominiously de- 
feated. They were deposed from their commands, 
and Crassus, the most eminent of the citizens, was 
appointed to continue the war. Meanwhile dissen- 
sions arose in the horde itself ; parties separated from 
the main body, and were cut off in detail. The legions 
of the repxiblic, numerous and well-appointed, closed 
in upon the disorganized stragglers. Retracing his 
steps from the north of Italy Spartacus now contem- 
plated transporting his followers into Sicily, and 
there reviving the servile war which within a quarter 
of a century had set that island in a blaze. A fleet 
of Cilician privateers lay off Rhegium, and with these 
bitter foes of Rome the rebel chief treated for a pas- 
sage across the straits. But they, impolitic no less 
than faithless, secured the stipulated price, and sailed 
away without performing their agreement.^ Crassus 
was now in full pursuit of the insurgents, whom he 
drove into the town of Rhegium, and there blockaded. 
By a skilful manoeuvre Spartacus made his escape, 
but only with a portion of his forces; this, however, 
was enough to terrify his adversary, who feared that 
the enemy would outstrip him, and pounce upon 
Rome itself before he could be overtaken. Crassus 
entreated the senate to recall to its defence Lucullus 
from Asia, and Pompeius from Spain ; again, re- 


Eutrop. vL 7.; Oros v, 24. lAv. (^Epit* xcvii.) speaks of a large bod/ 
of the fugitives as mostly Germans and Gauls, 

* Lucan, a faithful depositary of the traditions of the old oligarchical 
government, dignifies him with the appellation of hostis, or foreign 
foe: “lit simili causa caderes gua JSpartaeus hostis/' ii. 554. 

Plut. Crass, 10. 
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penting of having invited Ms rivals to share, perhaps 
to rob him of the honours of the war, he redoubled 
his efforts to bring it to a close before their arrival.’ 
But Spartacus was destitute of means to attack the 
capital, and the Italian states continued impaovable. 
He defended himself with obstinate bravery ; but 
after alternate victories and defeats, he was slain in 
a final and decisive battle. The remnant of his fol- 
lowers was exterminated by Pompeius, who arrived 
in time to put the finishing stroke to the war, and to 
reap, from the partiality of his countrymen, a dispro- 
portioned share of the reward. Crassus lavished 
upon the multitude one-tenth of his immense wealth ; 
he feasted them at ten thousand tables, and fed the 
citizens at free cost for three months.^ But Pom* 


peius alone they regarded as their pre- 684. 
server ; in him their gratitude wholly cen- 
tered ; and it was only through his assistance that 
Crassus obtained a share in the consulship. 

The frightful corruption of the Koman govern- 
ment in the provinces was symptomatic corruption of 
of the general relaxation of public mora- govSnSeSt 
lity at home. On turning our eyes to Je^Syand 
the great metropolis from whence this playTdlt^the 
stream of profligacy issued, we find every 
act of its senate, its comitia and its forum, marked 
with the same stain of selfishness and venality. 
The senate retained with a convulsive grasp every 
privilege which Sulla had won for it ; the judicia, 
which he had wrested from the knights and appro- 
priated exclusively to the Highest order in the state, 
were shameless alike in their partiality and cor- 
ruption.® The favour of the people was sought and 


* Appian, B.C. i. 120. f Ciass. 12. 

* Cicero allows that the venality of the judices, who presided at 
the ijuaiStiones perpetam^ ]>cnnanent tribunals for inquiring irxto politi- 
cal or other specified ofTences, cast a stigma upon the whole order. 
“ Totus or do paucoruni improbitate et atidacia premitur, ct urgetur 
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gained by profuse largesses ; the means of seduction 
allowed by law, such as the covert bribery of shows 
and festivals, were used openly and boldly; while 
others which were expressly interdicted, such as the 
direct proffer of money, were practised not less 
lavishly in the polling booths, where the restraint 
of the ballot was wholly ineffectual. Not imfre- 
quently mere violence took the place of bribery ; 
disturbances were purposely created ; mobs were 
formed and drilled, and battles ensued. In the 
confusion the consuls interfered, and broke up the 
proceedings. The great public magistracies were 
left vacant for many months, from the impossibility 
of conducting the elections with even a show of 
legitimate order. 

It has already been shown that a large portion 
)>.*8oiute of urban population whom the nobles 
them“a?s"of Systematically debatiched, were no 

better than a needy rabble, dissolute in 
uiTapoieJit morals, and destitute of any sense of 
spirit of tlie national honour. The ready market offered 
Moraulpe- for their votes was attractive to the lowest 
kmghu'toVhe and vilest of the Italians, and the mob 
Growth of a of the comitia was swelled by the worst 
middle class, Qf new citizeiis. Too proud to 

work where labour was the mark of the slave, a 
multitude of free men, without occupation or social 
position, were content to subsist in idleness upon 
the annual sale of their prerogative, and presented 
ready instruments for any political adventurer 
who promised either Jiresent pay or prospective 
rapine. But the Romans had a natural genius 
for the ai'ts by which money is made and accu- 
mulated. The cautious and frugal habits of the 


itifainia juaicioruni.” (i. In Verr. 12.) lu anolhur place, wanuiii}; 
With his subject, he brands the judicia of the senate as rceria dotninatKi 
(ii Lt Verr. v. 68.) 
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middle orders in a former age of the republic still 
survived in that class of the commonalty to which 
the equestrian families belonged, who had always 
formed the strength of the Marian party. This was 
the class which had suffered most in the civil wars. 
As the foe and rival of the senate, it had been 
decimated and almost crushed by the massacres and 
proscriptions of Sulla. The restoration, however, 
of domestic peace was soon followed by the revival 
of its fortunes. The nobility struggled in vain to 
keep it in the state of depression to which it had 
been reduced- Its members, too, had their family 
recollections. Their modest patrimonies gave them 
an hereditary interest in peace and order. They 
were educated and intelligent, and knew the power 
which these advantages conferred. The making of 
money was their first object: to this the bent of 
their dispositions instinctively impelled them ; and 
the circumstances of the state, overflowing with the 
wealth poured in from the provinces, gave them a 
great advantage over their rivals, whose political 
necessities required them year by year to scatter 
their fortunes among the mob. This class consisted, 

1. Of those who attached themselves to the great 
families, and hung upon their favours and patronage, 
whether in the forum, the provinces, or the camp : 

2. Of those who, in spite of the ancient prejudices 
against commerce, and the arts and sciences of 
polished society, engaged with all their energy in 
those lucrative pursuits, and were not ashamed of 
ministering to the growing taste for luxury and re- 
finement^ : 3. Of the government oflBcials, a class 
hitherto in the infancy of its development, but 
one which the gradual progress of uniformity and 
system in the administration was slowly raising into 


5 Cic. de Off, i. 42 , li. in Verr, v. 18 ; liiy. xxL 63. : Qunestus 
yranis patribus indecoi’us visus.” 
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an important body.^ It became evident to the clear- 
sighted politician that this was the order in which 
the real strength of the nation lay, and that it was 
this moneyed aristocracy which must eventually 
dispose of the government. The patiiotic states- 
men might hope through their influence to place 
the commonwealth upon a new and permanent basis ; 
the selfish adventurer might combine with him to 
advance their interests, with the hope of forging 
them into instruments for his own ends. The course 
of this history will show how the principal leaders of 
party leaned successively upon the support of this 
body, and how important was the part it played in 
the conversion of the republic to a monarchical form 
of government. The rise of this middle class, hostile 
to both the higher and lower, and resolved to control 
them equally, exerted from within an active influence 
upon that revolution of affairs. One further glance 
at the provinces will reveal to us a second force co- 
operating from without, and destined to form the 
other main support of the imperial Colossus. 

The legal rights of the Roman citizen were of two 
kinds, social and political : the former 
consisted chiefly in certain immunities and 
privileges regarding marriage, inheritance, 
and the possession of property ; the second 
secured his person from the disgrace of 
corporal punishment, gave him an appeal 
from the decision of the magistrates to the people, 
the exercise of the suffi'age and eligibility to public 


Fiscal im- 
munities 
imparted by 
the Roman 
franchise. 
Claims of 
the pro- 
vincials to 
vomprchen- 
Bjon. 


• The great mass of oflScial wiiting was conducted originally by 
slaves or freedmen below the class of citizens. Nicbulir, Hist oj 
Home, iii. 299. Engl. Trans. There can be no doubt that the unfortu- 
nate institution of slavery deprived the state of that large class of citi- 
zens, of moderate tastes and conservative tendencies, who contribute 
so nqiuch, as inferior dependents on government, to the stability of 
modern politics. But the superior officers and chiefs of department 
were, at least in the later periods of the republic, in the enjoyment 
of the complete franchise. 
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oflS<;es, and an escape from sentence of death by 
voluntary banishment. In later times another im- 
munity was acquired by it^ of more substantial^ at 
least of more universal, interest. The reduction of 
Macedonia by JEmilius Paullus, in the year 585 of 
the city, supplied such abundant resources to the 
treasury, that the public domains in the occupation 
of Roman proprietors were from thenceforth released 
from the payment of the land tax^ : and, in general^ 
the indulgence which the state evinced to her citizens, 
as regarded their public contributions, perpetuated 
an invidious distinction between them and the in- 
ferior class of subjects. Accordingly, as the pressure 
fell more and more upon the provinces, the anxiety 
to escape from it became proportionally urgent. At 
the same time this anxiety on the one side was met 
by ample reasons of policy on the other. The dimi- 
nution of the free population of Italy was the most 
notorious evil of the times ; and it was viewed with 
the greater alarm, as the extension of the dominions 
of the state rendered the permanent augmentation of 
her armies indispensable.^ 

The progressive enlightenment of the Roman 
statesmen caused the constant addition of Gradual en- 
new names to the roll of citizenship. Sue- of thraamL 
cessful generals were allowed the privilege TeJSScy 
of rewarding their adherents with this pre- genlJaWmion 
cious boon. Fidelity to the state began to jLfs^of'the 
constitute a claim bo its immunities, which 
was more graciously conceded, as the benefits of in- 

r 

* Cic. de Off. ii. 22. If this tax was reimposed in the consulship of 
Hirtius and Pansn, a. u. 711 (Pint. 38.), it seems to have been 

merely as a temporary expedient : see Dureau de la Malle, IScon. 
PoliL des Pomainsy 1. ii. c- 9. The city itself and the whole of Italy 
were relieved from all tolls by the laws of Metellus Nepos, in 694* 
Dion, xxxvii. 51. ; Cic. ad Att, ii. 16. 

® The most important evidence regarding this depopulation of 
Italy may be found at the beginning of Appian’s history of the civil 
war. There is no subject on which there is such a complete consent 
of the original authorities. The discussion of its causes and effects 
is reserved for a future opportunity. 
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corporation were more sensibly perceived. As the 
people became gradually aware that the great revo- 
lution of the Social war hnd brought with it more 
good and less evil than had been anticipated^ the 
extension of the rights of the metropolis to the 
distant provinces lost the character of an inconsis- 
tency and anomaly in the constitution. Local 
prejudices died away in the familiar contemplation 
of the vastness of the empire and the mutual rela- 
tionship of its several membeas. The mind of the 
nation expanded to the conception of infusing unity 
of sentiment into a body^ which was wielded by a 
single effort, and from a common centre. One after 
another there arose political crises, which demanded 
the combination of all the powers of the state in 
a single hand. The success of each experiment 
became an argument for its repetition, till the idea of 
submission to the permanent rule of one man first 
ceased to shock, and was finally hailed with acclama- 
tion. The monarchy was at first veiled under the old 
republican forms. Gradually the veil was dropped- 
Lastly, the theory of a republic was dismissed from 
men’s minds, and fell into the same oblivion into 
which its real forces had already sunk. Under the su- 
premacy of a single ruler all varieties of class became 
merged together ; and when the citizens ceased tu be 
discriminated among one another, there seemed no 
reason for maintaining distinctions between the con- 
stituent races of which the empire was composed. 

At the same period there arose in various quarteis 
Anticir-aiona of the woi’ld iSlystei’ious voices, of which 
cont?mpo®'^“" historians have repeated the echoes, in- 
mamiehtation dicatiHg a general but undefined presea- 

DeiJu?pme‘;l7* social ov moral unity 

oftiieideaof wus approacliiug. ^ The East was roused 


See the well-known passages of Suetonius ( Fev/>. 4.) and Tacit ua 
(Hist. V 13.), confirmed by Jo.aeph.(i& vi. 5 . 4.) and Zonaras (xi. 
16 ), refujing to a lO'-t book of Appian. Comp. Philo, de ei 

Pmi. 16 . r > 
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to a fervid anticipation of the actv^ent of unity. Its 

. 1 ^ t 111 consumitia- 

some iiniversai conqueror who should tionmthe 

T TT 1-1-j T- • political esta- 

melt all mankind into a crude, inorganic bhshment of 

. , j f* p i Christianity 

mass. Accustomed trom its intancy to a 
succession of monarchical dynasties, it was uneasy 
under the republican organization and individufd 
development which followed upon the Eoman con- 
quest. It sighed for the coming of another Cyrus 
or Alexander. But these sounds found a responsive 
chord in the West also.^ The sublime vaticinations 
of the Virgilian Sibyl, bi-inging the predictions of 
the Hebrew prophets home to the breasts of the 
Italians, foreshadowed a reign of peace, equality, and 
unity, whether under a political or a moral law. At 
last, with the birth of the monarchy, there sprang up 
the germ of the greatest of social revolutions, the 
religion of Christ. It was this dispensation which 
seized and developed, with intuition and energy truly 
divine, the latent yearnings of mankind for social 
combination. Its essence, from a human point of 
view, consisted in the doctrine of the fundamental 
equality of men. As it marched along, it trod under 
foot all prejudices of race and caste. Persecution 
might check the growth of its numbers, but only 
made its principles more conspicuous ; and when it 
counted its converts by thousands, its unconscious 
disciples were already millions. I wish to trace the 
expansion of the Eoman people, together with the 
development of the ideas of unity and monarchy 
among them, from the last days of the republic to 
the era of Constantine. I ^commence with a period 
when the senate still fondly imagined that the go- 
vernment of the world was the destined privilege of 
one conquering race, whose life-source was enshrined 
in the curia of Eomulus and Camillns. The point 

* Viig. iv. Comp. Suet. 94.; Veil. ii. 59.; Senec- Qucest. 
Nat. i. 2., for the prodigies and predictions which regaided the future 
empire of Augustus. 
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at which this review may appropriately terminate 
is the day when the civilized ivorld received its laws 
and religion from the mouth of an autocrat, whose 
sole will transferred the seat of empire without a 
shock from the sacred circle of the seven hills to a 
village on the Bosphorus 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Position and Policy of the Oligarchy or Senatorial Paifcy upon the 
Death of Sulla# — Character of its Principal Leaders — Catullus, 
Lucullus, Crass us. — Pompeius, the Favourite of the Senate. — His 
pre-eminent Services and Rewards. — He introduces Reforms and 
countenances the Claims of the Equestrian Order. — He retains 
the Advocacy of Cicero. — ^Impeachment of Verres a Blow to the 
Oligarchical Ascendency, — Early Career of Cicero. — His Devotion 
to Reform. — His Elevation to the Consulship and Services to the 
Oligarchy — Their Contempt for him and Jealousy of Pompeius. — 
Character and Influence of Cato. — General Imbecility of the 
Nobles, and Critical Position of the Oligarchy. 


A HISTORY of tide Romans under the empire, the 
imperiuniy that is, or military sovereignty, legis- 
may commence with the period when Pom- JSfer^st o* tL 
peius returned to Rome from the overthrow 
of Mithridates and the final subjugation of western 
Asia. This event took place in the year of the city 
693, following the computation of Yarro, which is 
most commonly received, and this date corresponds 
with the year 61 before the Christian era- We shall 
see indeed how the great commander disbanded his 
legions, and ostensibly surrendered the power of the 
sword on his entry into the city ; but he confided in 
the terror of his name, the devotion of his veterans, 
and the influence he had acquired both at home and 
abroad by the exercise of his vast patronage, to 
maintain himself though unarmed in the ascendency 
which he affected to disclaim. The spirit moreover 
which had dictated the concession to him of auto- 
cratic powers in the provinces, was not less prepared 
to submit even within the city to the assumption of 
military rule. Before proceeding, however, to the 
narration of events, it will be necessary to review the 
VOL. I. E 
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position of political parties^ between the abdication 
of Sulla and the era above indicated ; a period me- 
morable for the struggle of the oligarchy to maintain 
the invidious supremacy restored to them by the 
dictator, for the patriotic efforts of some of their 
wisest partizans to modify the exclusiveness of their 
claims and enlarge the basis of their authority, and 
for the renewed vigour with which the popular 
faction, so lately prostrated, returned incessantly to 
the assault. The reforms by which the dictator 
had sought to control the future aggressions of the 
commons, related in the first instance to the sena- 
torial order, the power and consideration of which 
he had studied to revive by supplying its thinned 
benches with the noblest scions of the equestrian 
families, and placing in its hands the sole initiation 
of legislative measures. The commons, mortified 
and insulted by this jealous enactment, were still 
more indignant at the resti'ictions Sulla placed upon 
their champions the tribunes, whose legislative func- 
tions he annulled, whose veto upon the proceedings 
of the senate he materially modified, and even whose 
prerogative in convening the popular assemblies ho 
ventured to abridge. The confinement of the judicia 
to the senators alone was felt as a reproach and an 
injury ; it cut off the knights from indirect advan- 
tages which they had long enjoyed, and it exposed 
them to the wanton injustice of their hereditaiy 
enemies. The establishment of the dictator’s mili- 
tary colonies had expelled vast numbers of Italian 
proprietors from their legitimate patrimonies, and 
rendered them needy and turbulent : the proscription 
and exile of the Marian chieftains, and the cruel 
law which excluded even tlieir descendants from all 
public employment, rankled in the bosoms of many 
personages of name and influence. The provincials, 
as v/e have seen, in many quarters had formed vague 
expectations of admission to the Koman frauchise at 
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the hands of the popular leaders ; and those leaders 
themselves, against whose pretensions to civil honours 
the oligarchs combined with their united strength, 
resented the bribery and compulsion which were 
brought to bear upon the elections, the falsification 
of the auspices, the dissolution of the comitia, and 
the other tricks of insolent power which their oppo- 
nents exerted unscrupulouslj- against them* 

While such were the grounds and motives of the 
popular discontent, the loss of its great composition 
champion Sulla, in the year 675\ had left |ardiyo^r 
the oligarchy without any acknowledged 
leader. It may be supposed that the haughty nobles, 
secure as they now deemed their power to be, were 
not displeased at their release from the domination 
of a military chieftain ; and, as long as they could 
maintain their new privileges without one, would be 
little disposed to submit to a second. It might be 
difficult, indeed, among a body so illustrious for 
wealth and family honours, and so well trained to 
public affairs, to select any one man by the influence 
of whose name and character the rest would be 
content to be guided.^ If we would form to our- 
selves an idea of what was the number of the nobility 
of Rome, and upon what their influence rested, we 
must refer for a moment to the origin of the 
patrician houses, and their subdivision into families. 
In the earliest form of the commonwealth the patres 
were divided into three tribes, thirty curies, and 
three hundred gentes, clans or houses. The members 

* Sulla resigned the dictatorship in the year 675, and died in 676 

® The nobility of Rome had universally more or less of a military 
and a forensic education ; they were hereditary jurisconsults, and for 
the most part were early initiated into the conduct of civil affairs. 
The author of the treatise JDe Coriupta Eloquentidy says of them. 

Ex his intelligi potest Cn. Pompeium et M. Crassum non viribus 
modo et armis, sed ingenio quoque et oratione valuisse ; Lentulos et 
Metellos et Eucullos et Curiones, ct cieterani procerum manum 
multum in his studiis operse curseque posuisse ; nee quemquam ill is 
teniporibus magnani potentiam sine eloquentia consecutum.*' 

£ ^ 
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of these houses were connected among themselves by 
identity of name and community of religious rites ; 
whether they descended originally from a single stock 
respectively is a debated question upon which we 
need not enter. At all events, we may be assured 
that any ideas of blood-connexion were forgotten 
from an early peidod ; that the gens was replenished 
and multiplied by the introduction of clients and 
freedmen, so that its original patrician element might 
in time be completely absorbed in the plebeian 
admixture ; that some houses lost their patrician 
status by marriages of disparagement; and that, from 
whatever cause, the number of the oldest houses had 
become reduced already within narrow limits.^ Those 
The great amoHg them, however, which continued to 
cSia^ and Aourish, spread into many branches bearing 
-ffimiiian. name of the parent stock, such as the 

Cornelian and -^milian ; and these branches were 
distinguished from one another by the cognomen, or 
surname, only. Thus, among the Cornelii were Scipios 
and Cinnas, Sullas and Lentuli^ ; while the -dEmilii bore 
the surnames of a Lepidns, a Scauriis, or a Paullus. 
The plebeian houses were established on a similar 
principle, and were from an early period far more 
numerous than their rivals. The nobility consisted 
properly of all those who were, in legal phrase, 
ennobled by their ancestors having served the curnle, 


^ About half a century later, in the time of Augustus, it was re- 
raaiked that the number of families of the highest antiquity was not 
more than fifty. This, however, was after a long and bloody period 
of civil war, proscription, and massacre. See Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, yifitig. JRo?n. i. 85. iKavhp Sk fcal tov fcparlcrov yvchpifiop^ 

4k dh rod TpmKOv rh evyepea-raroy 5 ^ votxiQ^fx^vov, 4^ ol KCti yeveal rip^s 
eri TrepL^arav els 4p.e wepT^KOvra judAirra oIkol This claim tO Trojan 
descent was of course a mere pretence ; but it would not have been 
popularly conceded except to families of real antiquity, such as the 
J uiii, Sergii, and others. 

At this peiiod the name Cornelius becomes indefinitely multiplied, 
in consequence of the indiscriminate admission into his own house 
which Sulla conceded to his soldiers and dependents. 
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or chief civic magistracies.' All such were entitled 
to a seat in the senate^ when vacancies were supplied 
by the censors at each succeeding lustrum, if not 
personally disqualified, and provided that the number 
of the order, fixed by Sulla at six hundred, was not 
exceeded. At the period at which this history 
begins, the actual members of the senate may have 
amounted, perhaps, to five hundred.^ The election 
which had been made by Sulla had doubtless eli- 
minated all whose poverty rendered them unfit to 
participate in the privileges of an oligarchy, the 
influence of which depended in a great degree, upon 
the wealth of its individual members. The party 
which attached itself to this illustrious order was no 
doubt far more extensive, and comprised a portion Lt 
least of its rival, the equestrian, which was cajoled or 
bribed to its service. It was supported, moreover, 
by a numerous class of clients both in Rome and 
throughout the provinces. Even where the old 
social feelings attached to that connexion were for- 
gotten, it was still maintained from consideration of 
the solid advantages pertaining to it. Whole cities 
and states placed themselves sometimes under the 
protection of a senatorial patron. The mass of the 
urban population was ready to follow the banner of 
a generotis leader. The saying attributed to the 


^ Tlie curule magistracies, so called from the chair of state, or 
stool, mounted with ivory, appropriated to them, were those of the 
consul, the praetor, the aedile, and the censor ; the dictator, and his 
master of the horse, were also curule magistrates. 

® This maybe inferred from two passages m Ciccro^s works. In a 
letter to Atticus (i, 14.), he speaks of a division in a very full assembly 
of the Senate, when there appealed four hundred on one side and 
fifteen on the other. On another occasion (see the speech post re~ 
ditum in Senat, 10.) the house was extremely full, and four hundred 
and seventeen were present. Allowance must be made for the 
number of those engaged abroad in the provincial administration. 
The censors for the year 689 had abdicated their functions without 
making any revision of the Senate, and the vacancies occuriing since 
the previous lustrum had not been filled up at the period referred to. 
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wealthiest of the Eoman aristocracy, that no man 
deserved to be reputed wealthy who could not main- 
tain at his own cost three legions of soldiers, may 
indicate that the equipment of troops of mercenaries 
was not altogether unfamiliar to the great chieftains 
of his party. But the most direct bulwark of the 
oligarchy was the army of 120,000 veterans, whom 
Sulla had settled in Italy, conscious how insecure 
was the tenure of their newly-acquired possessions, 
and bound, as was supposed, by every motive to the 
cause of the magnates of the capital. 

Besides the Cornelian and ^milian, the most 
wide-spread, and perhaps the most illus- 
Seefof\he trious, historically, of all the great Eoman 
by a few houscs, there were several others which, 
houses. f] 7 om their wealth, their dignity and public 
estimation, were enabled almost to share among 
themselves the principal offices of the commonwealth. 
To the Csecilian gens belonged the Metelli, sub- 
divided into many distinct families, which were 
among the strongest supporters of the senatorial 
ascendency : to the Servilian appertained the Vatias 
and Ahalas : to the Scribonian the Libos and the 
Curios. The Claudian or Clodian house was de- 
scended from remote antiquity, and pretended to 
derive its origin from a mythical hero : the Sergii 
and Antonii claimed a Trojan ancestry: the Asinii 
and Annii, the Cselii and Calpurnii, the Junii and 
Pomponii, the Marcii and Domitii, were names con- 
spicuous in the municipal annals of the free-state; 
but the Lutatian, the Licinian, the Pompeian, the 
Tullian, the Porcian, and, lastly, the Julian house, 
were rendered pre-eminently illustrious by the great 
warriors or statesmen who at this time I'cpresented 
them, whose early career and contemporary honours 
I shall proceed to signalize, as an introduction to the 
more detailed history upon which we are about to 
enter. 
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The consuls for the year 676 of the city, in which 
Sulla died, were M. jEmilius Lepidus and 
Q. Lutatius Catulus. They were raised to 
that elevation by the undisputed influence 
of the nobles in whose ranks they were 
both eminently conspicuous. But Lepidus, we have 
seen, aspired to a forbidden ascendency. He aimed 
at leaping into the seat of Sulla himself ; and when 
the nobles resisted and denounced his criminal am- 
bition, he appealed to the passions of the Marians 
and Italians, and raised the standard of civil war. 
His colleague Catulus, on the other hand, was the 
most moderate and truly disinterested of all the great 
men of his day. The history indeed of the common- 
wealth presents us, perhaps, with no character which 
deserved more general esteem, or obtained more 
blameless distinction in political life. We have no 
evidence, however, that his talents were of the highest 
order. Except in crushing the feeble movement of 
Lepidus, he performed no military exploit. Nor was 
his eloquence such as could sway the turbulent de- 
mocracy of the forum, or unravel the crafty intrigues 
of tribunes and demagogues. But he proved himself 
useful to his country in throwing the weight of his 
reputation into the scale of justice and constitutional 
right, and in supporting more ardent and enter- 
prizing men in the cause he deemed the best. He 
declaimed openly against the corruption of the tri- 
bunals and the spoliation of the provinces.^ In the 
abuse of the judicia he discovered the motive and 
the plea for the revival of tribunitian irresponsibility^ 
and he urged timely concession to the reasonable 
claims of the democracy. On the other hand, he 
combated the bills of Gabinius and Manilius, for 

* Cic. in Verr. i. 15 He said, * **patres conscriptos judicia male et 
flagitiose tuei'i: quod si in rebus judicandis popuURom. existimationi 
satisfacere voluissent, non tantopere homines fuisse tribunitiam potes- 

tEtcm deaideiaturoa ** 
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conferring extraordinary and dangerous powers on 
Pompeius. He lent all his influence also to strengthen 
the hands of the consul Cicero against the avowed or 
secret machinations of Catilina and his adherents. 
The people offered a marked testimony to their sense 
of his merits. In opposing the law of Grabinius, he 
had asked. Should the man perish whom we are 
about to invest with these successive powers^ to whom 
shall we look to save us? The multitude with one 
voice exclaimed, To Catuhis himself.^ Accordingly 
he enjoyed for many years the principatus^ or pre- 
miership, of the senate, the most honourable dis- 
tinction of public and private excellence, which, upon 
his death, fell into abeyance, and was only revived, 
after the expiration of liberty, to swell the dignities 
and privileges of an emperor. 

L. Licinius Lucullus was another noble of high 
character and immense wealth, whose mi- 
nucufius?^ litary exploits discovered talents for com- 
mand, while his administrative powers 
' were not less conspicuous. But, though 
ambitious of distinction, he wanted sufficient energy 
to devote himself to the toils of public business, and 
to court popularity with a jealous and exacting 
party. Among the ferocious warriors of Pome, Ln- 
cullus was celebrated for his mildness and humanity : 
among her crafty or overbearing statesmen he was 
not less conspicuous for his modesty and prudence. 
His reforms in the government of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces were unpalatable to the rulers of the state, 
and they requited their grudge by seizing an oppor- 
tunity to remove him from his eastern command. 
He is accused of avarice; and it may give some 
colour to the charge, that he deigned to accept 
another appointment in Thrace, instead of returning 
at once, and asserting his proper ascendency in the 


* Cic. pro leg, ManiL SO. 
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councils of the city. But when he did return, it was 
rather to enjoy his wealth in ostentatious luxury, 
than to enter into the current of public affairs. He 
gratified the people, whom he disdained to court, by 
the sumptuousness of his entertainments, and the 
liberal use he made of his galleries and gardens. 
Frequently appealed to by his party to cheer and 
protect them with the influence he thus acquired, it 
was from indolence rather than resentment that he 
seldom responded to the call. He may perhaps be 
ranked next to Catulus, though at a long interval, 
for the purity and patriotism of his motives, qualities 
which we shall find to have been eminently rare at 
that period among the corrupt aristocracy of the 
republic. But he had neither the pertinacity of will, 
nor the resolute daring, required to control the furious 
passions and headlong venality of a Roman faction. 

Again, in the general mediocrity of talent among 
the highest nobility, a distinguished place 

^ .1-1 ^ , -I ^ l4iciniU8 

was occupied by another member ot the crassus, 
Licinian house, Marcus Crassus. This man 
deserves to be remarked as a genuine re- 
presentative of the least attractive side of the old 
Roman character, which has been already referred 
to, namely, that shrewdness and sordid diligence 
in the accumulation of money which made so 
many of the national heroes strict domestic eco- 
nomists, sullied such illustrious names with the 
stain of usury and extortion, and impelled so many 
thousands of inferior note to establish themselves 
as traders on every coast, and incessantly I'epair by 
their influx the destruction of their countrymen in 
the provinces. The branch of the Licinian house to 
which Crassus belonged had already obtained the 
surname of Dives from the excessive wealth of some 
of its members.^ There was none, however, of the 


1 Cicero, de Off, ii. 16. 
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race to whom the title was so justly applicable as to 
the rival of Catulus and Lucullus. The name of 
this Marcus Crassus became in after times proverbial 
among his countrymen as the richest of the Eomans^ ; 
the evaluation of his treasures has been preserved, 
and the head grows dizzy in estimating them in 
the minute denominations of the national coinage.^ 
The wealth indeed which he amassed sinks, after 
all, into insignificance when compared with some of 
the great fortunes of later times ; but it must be 
remembered that his position compelled him to spend 
almost as fast as he accumulated, and there seems 
to have been no want of liberality in his mode of 
dispensing his treasiu'es when his interest required it. 
But what is chiefly remarkable is, that his acquisi- 
tions were made, not by brilliant successes, though 
in his youth he had served Sulla with distinction ; 
nor by glaring extortions, though he was sufficiently 
exact and punctual in his claims ; but simply by 
waiting steadily upon the necessities of his friends 
or rivals ; by buying at the cheapest and selling at 
the dearest moments ; by the careful and judicious 
use of accumulating capital, as, for instance, in the 
education of a multitude of slaves with the view of 
deriving a profit from their accomplishments.^ We 


* Compare Cic. ad Jit i, 4. ; deFin, iii. 22.; Sallust, BelL Catil. 48 j 
Pliny, Htst Nat xxxiii. 47. ; Pint in Crass. Ccps. ; TertuHian, 
Apolog. 1 1 , 

® His fathei’s estates had been confiscated by the Marians, and 
Plutarch {Crass, 2.) states that he possessed at first only 300 talents. 
Before setting out on his expedition to Parthia, he estimated his sub- 
stance at 7000. Pliny (IL N. L <?,) gives the sum of 200 millions of 
sesterces, which make about 8,300 talents. The talent is computed 
to equal in weight of silver about 200/, of our money. But these 
estimates aie extremely uncertain, and we do not even know whether 
they are confined to money and bullion, or include the capital investee 
in slaves, houses, and lands. 

® Pint. Crass. 2 : rous kolvcus arvx^^LS irf oerSBetj rjj jU€yia‘Tp xpV^djuevos, 
Some curious modes in which he made hit money are there mentione<l ; 
but the statement that ho frequented fires in the city, to bid for houses 
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may conceive how, in the disordered state of private 
fortunes at Rome in an era of revolution^ a shrewd 
politician might thus attach to himself a number of 
adherents, especially one who had no prominent 
vices to disgust, or brilliant talents to alarm them. 
Around him rallied the moneyed interests of the 
cit}’', that large class who were silently and cautiously 
founding fortunes on the spoils of the provinces, 
while the great chiefs were squandering their means 
in largesses to the people, and wasting their time 
and energies in the race of preferment. He repaid 
their favour by exerting himself for their advance- 
ment, and combined with other liberal statesmen to 
restore to the knights a share in the judicia. He 
shewed himself active and wary in advocating the 
suits of wealthy delinquents : his assiduous industry 
supplied the place both of natural genius and early 
training; and his polite attentions to those whose 
favour he coveted might he advantageously con- 
trasted with the pride and stiffness of his rivals.^ 
Without yet aspiring to the leadership of the oligarchy, 
he contrived to secure a large portion of its con- 
fidence, and was at one period the principal link 
which continued to bind the senate and the knights 
together, notwithstanding their mutual jealousy and 
conflicting pretensions. But as he rose in the esteem 
of the nobles, he risked the loss of popular favour, 
and we have seen how little his munificence to the 
people wmuld have availed him in his suit for the 
consulship without the aid of his more brilliant 
competitor. 


in danger from the conflagration* I regard as merely a characteristic 
invention. Compare in point of exaggeration Cicero’s jest, in the 
Scholia Bohicnsia, p. 347. Orelh. 

* Cicero’s description of Crassus {Paradox, y\ ) is doiibtlfss tinged 
with prejudice (comp, also Cic, BruL 66.). On the other hand, 
Plutarch’s good-natuied estimate of him {Crass 3. 7.) seems at least 
equally distorted. 
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However conscious the nobles might be that their 
privileges demanded the fostering protection 
pompeius of the ablcst and most successful general of 
the time, it was not without distrust and 
reluctance that they consented to court the 
favour of Cnaeus Pompeius. This illustrious per- 
sonage was the son of Pompeius Strabo, a noted 
captain in the previous civil wars. The name of the 
father was associated with many of the worst enor- 
mities of that terrible period. Though commanding 
in the name of the senate, he had been the object of 
its dislike and suspicion; and the pertinacity with 
which he prosecuted his own plans, independent of its 
direction, had marked him as dangerous and disloyal. 
Bred up under the auspices of a turbulent and aspir- 
ing parent, and familiarized from his childhood with 
the selfish projects of a rapacious soldiery, it may be 
supposed that schemes of personal aggrandisement 
opened themselves from an early period to the mind 
of the younger Pompeius. Sulla divined and dis- 
trusted him ; but his followers were powerful, his 
predilections ostensibly oligarchical ; every enterprize 
to which he was called was cmwned with extra- 
ordinary success ; and when, at the age of twenty- 
four, he returned victorious from Africa, where he 
had crushed the remnant of the Marians with their 
Numidian auxiliaries^, the dictator hailed him with 
the appellation of Magnus, or the Grreat; and re- 
luctantly allowed him the honour of a triumph, un- 
exampled in so youthful a conqueror.^ He soon 
requited this favour by combining with Catulus to 
repress the insurrection of Lepidus. He was not 
yet of proper standing to enter upon the career of 

* Livy, Epit. Ixxxix. Eutrop. v. 9. 

2 The occasion on which this memorable title was conferred, has 
been the subject of much discussion. Drumaim (^Genchichte liotm 
Hack Geschlechterth iv. 335.), after weighing; the conflicting authori- 
ties, acquiesces in Plutarch^s statement 13.), which is followed 

in the text. 
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civic honours, when the progress of Seitorius in 
Spain demanded once more the employment of his 
military talents. There, as we have seen, his victory 
was achieved rather through Perperna’s treachery 
than by his own prowess; but the grateful senate 
forbore to scrutinize his merits too closely, and re- 
warded him with a second triumph. Henceforth, 
adopting him as its champion, it confided to his 
steady hand the prosecution of its policy in the city. 
Nevertheless, while it was their interest thus to flatter 
and caress him, the nobles looked with secret disdain 
upon his municipal extraction, his plebeian descent 
and recent nobility. The illustration of his family 
dated only from his father, a successful adventurer 
in the hazards of the civil war ; and he knew that 
his own fortunes, like those of Pompeius Strabo, 
must rest upon his personal abilities rather than the 
love or sympathy of the dominant party. He saw, 
moreover, the fact, to which that party obstinately 
blinded itself, that its foundations were too narrow 
for the permanent maintenance of its power. Con- 
scious of his own strength, he struck out a course of 
policy independent of the trammels in which the 
oligarchs would have confined him. He sought to 
raise up a bulwark to the commonwealth, and to the 
aristocracy itself, in a middle class whose interests 
and predilections might dispose it to control the 
excesses both of the populace and the nobles. This 
class he purposed to constitute the pedestal of his 
own rising fortunes. He would make himself its 
head to plan, and its hand, if necessary, to strike. 
With this view, Pompeius did not hesitate to place 
himself in direct opposition to the nobles on points 
which they deemed essential to their ascendency. 
He supported the much contested measure of re- 
storing to the knights their ancient judicial pre- 
rogative, which they continued ardently to covet, 
and which might contribute to relieve the nobles 
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themselves from a weight of odium which threatened 
to overwhelm them. In carrying out this policy he 
was gradually removing the superstructure of his own 
fortunes from the basis of the oligarchy to that of 
his own personal adherents, and shifting his ground 
to a position in which he might defy the control of 
the senate. 

The restoration of the tribuuitian prerogatives 
rompeius of the judicia were kindred and con- 

a“efc^Jm^m uected mcasiu’es. In his first harangue 
equestnan^*" after his electioH to the consulship, Pom- 
peius promised to eftect both, and this 
declaration was received by the people with the 
loudest acclamations.' But the nobles resisted with 
desperation, notwithstanding the counsels of Catulus 
and the wisest men among them. Their coiu'age 
Prosecution required to be daunted by a signal exposure, 
of verrea. notorious guilt of VeiTes, who had 

just returned from the spoliation of the province of 
Sicily, furnished an apt opportunity. The zeal and 
eloquence of Cicero, the most rising orator of the 
day, were enlisted on the side of justice and autho- 
rity, and the issue of the prosecution, urged with the 
fervour of genius and backed by the influence of 
the consuls themselves, clothed the cause of the 
people with all the charm of success. The critxiinal 
had boasted the fruits of three years’ occupation of 
office. Those of the first, he declared, would suffice 
to make his own fortune; those of the second to 
reward his advocates and partizans ; those of the last 
and most abundant, to secure the stiffrages of his 
judges. No wonder that Cicero could venture to 
anticipate that the provinces would soon come for- 

* Pompeius ana Ciassus were consuls a.u. 684, i^,c. 70. Pseudo. 
Asconius, 171 C<Ec, dtvin, 8. “Piimus Sicinius, tribunus plebis, uec 
multo post Quintius, ct postremo Palicanus perfecemnt, \it trihimitiam 
potestatem populo darent consules Cn. Pompeius Muguua et M. lici- 
nius Crassus.” Compare Liv. EpiL xcvii. ; Veil. ii. 30. : PltiL 
POMD. 22 
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ward of their own accord, and pray for the repeal ot 
the laws against malversation, since they only served 
to redouble the extortions of their oppressors to 
amass the means of corrupting the tribunals.^ 
During the forty years that the knights had served 
on the bench of justice, common fame declared that 
there had been no single instance even of the suspi- 
cion of corruption : it had now become the rule 
rather than the exception.^ It must be confessed, 
however, that the restoration of their prerogative, 
which was now about to take place, failed to restore 
any such golden age of judicial purity. 

But it was not the venality of the tribunals that 
made the cause of injured innocence most Pompeim 
utterly hopeless. If the judges were al- 
ways to be bought, satisfaction at least, if 
not justice, might sometimes be attained Sansfemi^ga 
by a wealthy complainant. The senators, SSlcm'to^the 
whose turn it might be to come under 
judgment the next day themselves, guaranteed, for 
their own sake, the impunity of criminals of their 
own order. In the flagrant case, however, of the 
Verrine prosecution the hands of the assailant were 
opportunely strengthened. Both the consuls were 
equally intent on carrying the popular vote of con- 
demnation. The culprit resorted to every means to 
postpone the trial till the next year, when a personal 
friend, Hortensius, would succeed to the consulship, 
and another, Metellus, would be the praetor to whose 
lot it had fallen to preside in such suits as that now 
pending against him.® But Cicero’s activity and 
adroitness defeated every artifice, and when he 

* Cio. I. in Verr, 13, 15. 

2 Pseudo- Ascon. in C<sc,divin, 8. “ C. Gracchus legem tulerat, ut 

cquitesUom. judicarent. Judicavcrunt per annos xxxx sine infamia. 
Po&t victor Sulla legem tulerat, ut Senatorius ordo judicaret, et 
judicavit per decern annos turpiter,” But Appian allows that the 
knights were no better than the senators. {Belt Civ. i. 22.) 

** Cic. 1. in Verr 8. Cum praetores designati sortirentur et 1st 
hletello obtigisset ul is de pecuniis repetundis qussreret,* ** ' 
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opened the proceedings, a single preliminary oration 
sufficed to seal the fate of the defendant. Verres, 
scared by the array of influences combined against 
him, acknowledged his guilt by withdrawing into 
exile ; but the accuser followed up his success by 
publishing the series of speeches he had prepared 
for delivery, in which he had detailed the black 
catalogue of his victim’s enormities. The disgrace 
of these disclosures could neither be palliated nor 
endured, and the senate resigned a contest in which 
its own chief magistrates were arrayed against it. 
The system, of which the particular case was only 
an example, admitted of no defence, and the time 
for defiance "was past. But its vices, checked perhaps 
for a moment by publicity, were apparently little 
amended by the change now effected in the couvsti- 
tution of the tribunals. Neither the subsequent 
conduct of Pompeius who reversed the reformatory 
measures of Lucullus in Asia, nor the general cha- 
racter of his colleague, to whom honour and justice 
were wholly indifferent, allow us to suppose that 
their policy was guided by a sense of justice or hu- 
manity. Public opinion continued to encourage the 
most open defiance of every moral obligation in 
dealing with the enemy in the provinces. We find 
Cicero, in the very next year, defending Fonteius 
against the complaints of the Gauls, with an audacity 
of statement and insinuation far transcending the 
common artifices of the advocate. But the knights 
gained by the new enactment an important step in 
the advancement of their interests : a political expe- 
diency ivas satisfied, and the middle class of citizens 
begaii to coalesce into a firm and compact body, 
conscious of its unity and strength. 

At the same time the generous aid of Catulus and 
Progress of ^ Small sectioB of the nobles, enabled the 
Je^ivTi offche consuls to effect a further measure of public 
utility. They revived the oS&oe of Censor 
« O. 70 . after a long interval in which it had lain 
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in abeyance, and the magistrates thereto appointed, 
L. G-ellius Publicola and Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, 
undertook their functions in a fair spirit.^ They 
assigned to Catulus the exalted distinction of prin- 
cepSy or leader of the senate. They made moreover 
a rigid inquiry into the means and qualifications of 
the members of that body, of whom they ejected not 
less than sixty-fonr, as unworthy from their cha- 
racter, or incompetent from their poverty, to dis- 
charge its duties according to the intentions of anti- 
quity. These public acts are important as indicating 
the temper of the times, and the growing sense of 
the necessity for administrative reforms ; they also 
throw light upon the cautious and quiet policy which 
characterized Pompeius, who continued, while still 
ostensibly a leader of the oligarchy, to throw all his 
influence into the descending scale of popular opinion. 
With manners eminently bland and attractive, when- 
ever he chose to display them, with a person of re- 
markable dignity and a countenance of winning 
sweetness, he possessed a sure means of engaging 
the admiration of attendants, suitors and casual 
visitors ; but his colleagues feared, his associates dis- 
trusted him, and those he called his friends were in 
fact merely parasites. 

Upon the expiration of his consulship Pompeius 
did not accept, as was usual, the govern- Reserve 
ment of a province. He had already at- Pompe^iS 
tained the highest ordinary honours of the Jo^erfco'n-"^^ 
state, and pure as he was in his private SSTSy the 
conduct and moderate in his habits, the bmius^aSr 
emoluments of the proconsulate offered no 
temptation to him. He had attained extensive in- 
fluence with the legions, and his overweening reliance 
upon his eax'ly reputation forbade him to conceive 
any jealousy of Lucullus, Metellus, and the other 


» Cic. II. in Verr, v. 7. ; Liv. JSpit xcviii- 5 Plut. 22. 

VOL. I. F 
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commanders in tlie provinces. He remained accord- 
ingly at Eome, affecting the reserve and retirement 
of one who would only deign henceforward to servo 
the state when weaker hands had failed; but he 
foresaw that the perils which menaced the common- 
wealth must soon call him forth amidst redoubled 
acclamations. When Grabinius, his flatterer or his 
creature, proposed in the panic caused by the Cili- 
cian pirates, to confer upon him extraordinary powers^ 
to invest him with command over ail the Mediterra- 
nean coasts^ and every city and territory within fifty 
miles from the seaboard, the senate stood aghast.^ 
But the cause was not that of the senate and the nobles 
alone. The whole empire was frenzied with alarm, and 
ready to rush upon any remedy that offered. The city 
trembled for its daily sustenance; the government 
apprehended the violence of a starving mob. In spite 

A. XJ.C87, of the strong dissuasions of Catulus and 

B. c 67 - others, the appointment of Pompeius to 
this enormous command was carried by the general 
voice of the nation. The skill and vigour he dis- 
played, the confidence he presently restored, the rapid 
influx of supplies into the capital, all seemed to mark 
the expediency of this political stroke. After a brief 
interval for making his dispositions, dividing his 
forces and securing the most important communica- 
tions, Pompeius set sail with a well-appointed fleet 
for the principal resorts of his roving adversaries. 
In two months the wound was staunched, in six it 
was healed over by the establishment of the marau- 
ders in continental colonies ; health and strength re- 
turned in the natural order of events.^ The dangtn* 

^ Qic. pro leg. Manil ; Dion, xxxvi. 6.; Veil, li- 31.; Liv. EpiL xeix. 

^ Cic. pro leg. IS^aml. 12. “ Tantum bollum. . . . On- Poiiipeins ex- 

treme hieme apparavit, ineunte vero suscepit, media aestate confeeit.*’ 
Plutarch reduces the period of actual hostilities to three momhK, 
Pump. 28- : ovk €v irKeiovi rptcov /htjv&v. Livy, Epit, xeix, ; Floras, 

ill, 6 , and the Anctor do Vtris Ilhmt. 77. shorten the time to forty 
days. 
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of the return in a private capacity of one who had 
now tasted so much of absolute power, was averted 
for a season by the increasing difficulties of the Mith- 
ridatic war. Lucullus was recalled^ and another bill 
was proposed by Manilius to confer upon the cham- 
pion of the republic the undivided command of the 
eastern provinces.^ Again the nobles shuddered at 
the power they had called into existence ; again did 
Catiilus and many more, the most prudent p. 
together with the proudest of the party, 
resist this accumulation of honours. Pompeius was 
supported by the favour of the citizens, by the 
intrigues of his friends and creatures in the senate, 
by Crassus and another craftier than Crassus, who 
countenanced for their private ends these successive 
inroads upon established usage ; and he might com- 
mand the spirited declamation of Cicero, who, now 
rising rapidly in fame and popularity, resolved at 
once to throw his fortunes into the wake of the great 
conqueror’s. 

Pompeius may claim perhaps the merit of dis- 
covering the necessity of widening the basis Tuiiius 
of the ruling aristocracy ; but the develop- 
ment which Cicero’s zeal and energy gave to 
this sagacious poiicy marks him more particularly as 
its patron and representative. Every circumstance 
combined to dispose the aspiring advocate to assert, 
and at the same time to qualify, the ascendancy of 
the Senatorial party. As a new man, the offspring 
of an equestrian family in the obscure country town 
of Arpinum, he knew that in climbing the ladder of 
preferment he must encounter the jealousy of the 
nobles, who never permitted one of his class to 
attain the highest civil dignities in the ordinary 
course. Yet a townsman of Cicero, and one of even 
inferior birth, had recently been raised by his poli- 

* Cic.jsro leg. Manil. \ Dion, xxxvi. 25.j Liv. Mgit. c.; Veil, ii S3.; 
Plutarch, Pomp. 30, 
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tical services to the enjoyment of seven consulships^ 
and the blood of the young municipal might well be 
inflamed by such an example of successful self- 
reliance* Cicero however had none of the adven- 
turous spirit of Marius : if ever he harboured 
aspirations for militazy renown, they were satisfied 
by a single campaign. But as the shocks of civil 
war subsided, a nobler field was opened to the 
accomplishments of peace, and he felt in the con- 
sciousness both of genius and industry, an earnest 
of brilliant success in the forum and at the bar. 
The heroes from whom he caught the fever of 
renown were neither the chieftains of sanguinary 
factions, nor the legists whose reforming spirit had 
first contested the sacred maxims of the constitution. 
If he abhorred the violence of a Marius or a Sulla, 
a Cinna or a Garbo, he was little more enamozired 
of the captious liberalism, for such he deemed it, of 
Drusus and the Grracchi. He admired and followed 
and hung upon the lips of the great bulwarks of 
legal usage who illustrated the period of his own 
early education, a Orassus, an Antonius, a Sulpicius, 
and a Scaevola, the children and champions of the 
Roman aristocracy. By them his temper was 
moulded to the love of precedent and prescription. 
In the restoration of the popular party he could not 
fail to anticipate the overthrow of the ancient juris- 
prudence, and the discouragement of the formal 
studies in which he most delighted, and which he 
made the basis of his own practical philosophj^. 
Doubtless it cost him a severe struggle to take the 
side of the reformers : but he perceived instinctively 
that the talents of Pompeius, all-sufficient in the 
field, must require in the city the co-operation of 
the orator and the j urist ; and he hoped, by making 
himself necessaiy to the military chief of the govern- 
ment, to command his support in return, and scale 
the summit of political distinction. At the moment 
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when the young advocate entered upon public life^ 
the pre-eminence of the great captain, his contem- 
porary in years, was already established. The leader 
of the senate, the patron of the knights, the favourite 
of the people, Pompeius appeared to unite all 
suffrages. The republic seemed to await the pressure 
of his hand to receive her bias and direction. Cicero 
felt, with unsuppressed exultation, that his services 
were understood by the hero of the day, and his 
genius he believed was appreciated by him. He 
trod the path of honours with a bold and confident 
step, and flung to the populace the treasures with 
which his clients repaid his eloquence ; while the 
consciousness of deserved prosperity added brilliancy 
to his wit and ardour to his generosity. 

The views to which Cicero thus early devoted 
himself he continued to cherish through 
life, even while compelled at times to side aivo^tefoi 
with a faction which feared and resented 
them. He began gradually to conceive a genuine 
interest in the classes whose cause he advocated, 
perhaps we may say an affection for them, which 
forms one of the most pleasing features of his charac- 
ter. He aimed at elevating that middle class already 
spoken of, as a pledge of the integrity of the con- 
stitution. He laboured diligently to soften the con- 
flicting views of the nobility and commons, of the 
Homans and Italians, the victors and vanquished of 
the civil wars. Nor was his political course warped 
like that of his leader Pompeius by any impatience 
of the restraints of law, such as might naturally arise 
in the breast of a military commander, nor by the 
criminal desire to rise above them, which the child 
of Strabo and the lieutenant of Sulla might be sup- 
posed to inherit. Cicero’s ambition was ardent and 
soaring, but it was sincerely limited to acquiring the 
highest honours of the free state- He succeeded in 
attaining the consulship, and as consul he performed 
a service for his country as brilliant as any recorded 
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in her annals. But his career of patriotism and 
loyal service was cut short by the jealousy of his 
associates and the selfishness of his early patron. 
Intoxicated by success^ he had allowed himself to 
forget how unnatural and precarious his elevation 
really was; and assailed as he was from various 
quart ers^ his own vanity contributed in no slight 
degree to his fall. The nobles were willing to prove 
to the world the inherent weakness of any man, 
however splendid his abilities, who had not the 
legitimate basis of birth and wealth to rely on ; and 
Poinpeius selected Cicero for the victim of his un- 
generous policy, when he wished to display his powder 
and hurl defiance at the senate, yet did not venture 
to inflict upon it a wound wliich should really smart. 

While Pompeius was prosecuting the war against 
Apprehen- Mithiidates with all the powers assigned 
Becrct'^coS-. by the Manilian bill, Cicero continued 

uj^amst the to advance the interests of their conamon 
ffovernment. policy in the citj. He had already ac- 
quired a great reputation as an orator and a pleader. 
He could extend and confirm his political alliances 
by the suits he undertook to defend. He gained the 
attachment of some of the noblest of the senators. 
The cautious coldness of the oligarchy gradually 
warmed in favour of the clever aspirant whom all 
classes combined to admire. One after another the 
principal magistracies of the city were surrendered to 
his ardent solicitations. The commonwealth requir(;d 
indeed the services of her ablest men : it was not a 
time for petty_ jealousies and illiberal exclusions. 
Affairs were ripening for a crisis, which various 
chiefs and parties seemed to anticipate, with a view 
to profit by the universal confusion. Pompeius and 
Crassus, no less than the Marian leader Casstir. were 
forecasting the resrdts of a mutinous outbreak among 
the dissolute and discontented men with whom the 
ranks of highest birth and station abounded. The 
violent changes in the state which had «o lately 
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occurred, had bred up a race of men of ungoverued 
enmities and desperate resolutions. Public and 
pri^^^ate life had become one great gambling-booth, 
in which the most abrupt alternations of luck had 
rendered multitudes equally reckless of good or evil 
fortune. The constant bickerings of the rival parties 
had kept the sores of the recent troubles still un- 
healed. A thousand intrigues crossed and jostled 
one another in the forum, and while two great 
factions still confronted each other in the arenas of 
public strife, a chaos of conflicting passions and 
interests occupied the ground between them. The 
city, in the absence of Pompeius, was destitute of 
any leader of acknowledged pre-eminence. The 
moment seemed to have arrived when Rome and 
Italy might become the prey of a daring adventurer. 
The return of the proconsul with his legions from 
the east was too remote a contingency to disturb the 
anticipations of the unsettled heads which met in 
secret conclave, and divided in imagination the spoils 
of empire. Pompeius awaited at a distance the 
result of the impending commotion, not displeased 
perhaps at being removed from the city, where his 
presence would have stifled it in its birth : for he 
was assured that, whatever might be the immediate 
issue, substantial powder resided in his camp, and 
the triumph must ultimately be his alone. But the 
nobles viewed with redoubled anxiety both the 
chance of a revolution and the means of its suppres- 
sion. While they shuddered at the prospect of a 
sedition which might involve the city and the laws 
in a common destruction, they apprehended hardly 
less sensibly the restoration of order by the sword of 
a military dictator. 

The chiefs of the aristocratic faction who have 
hitherto been mentioned, were all men of PorUu. 
moderate and pclitic views, and disposed to 
admit of qualification and compromise in 
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the claims they advanced in behalf of its ascendancy. 
To the mass of their own adherents, accordingly, 
they were all more or less objects of distrust : for 
the dominant class continued sternly bigoted to its 
own ideas, from mistaken principle no less perhaps 
than from selfishness, and regarded with disgust as 
well as apprehension every movement of its leaders 
which swerved from the direct assertion of its supre- 
macy. This stubborn majority, which refused to ply 
either to justice or expediency, and defied both the 
authority of Pompeius and the blandishments of 
Cicero, comprised many nobles whose names will 
figure in the following pages : a Bibulus, a Mar- 
cellus, a Domitius will soon become individually 
known to us; but while we leave these personages 
to be pourtrayed by their own actions, there is one 
at least among them whose character deserves more 
special consideration. M. Porcius Cato was a member 
of a noble plebeian house, connected on all sides with 
the principal families of the commonwealth, and 
descended in the fourth generation from Cato the 
Censor, a name long held by the citizens in traditional 
veneration for probity and simplicity. Younger by 
a few years than any of his great political rivals, he 
entered upon the public stage at a somewhat later 
period. The absence of Pompeius in Asia first made 
room for him in the councils of the nobility, whose 
cause he embraced with more genuine ardour and 
devotion than any of his contemporaries. The 
stubbornness and fearlessness he displayed, even as a 
child, made a deep impression upon Ms relatives. 
He had witnessed the termination of the Social 
contest, and resented, as a mere boy, the compromise 
in which it resulted. Nevertheless, his natural 
humanity had revolted from the atrocities with which 
Sulla confirmed the domination of his party ; and if 
he was the friend of aristocratic supremacy, he was 
no less devoted to what he believed to be justice. 
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Had his views been clearer^ and his mind more 
susceptible of logical conclusions^ he would have seen 
how utterly the lines he thus marked out for himself 
were inconsistent and irreconcileable. But his con- 
victions were blind and unreasoning^ his temper 
rigid and untractable; from the goodness of his 
heart he deserved to lead mankind^ but the weakness 
of his head should have condemned him to follow 
them. Well read in books, his mind had no power 
to assimilate the lessons of history ; a formal adherent 
of the Stoic philosophy, the real springs of human 
action were unknown to him, or disregarded by him, 
His gaze was fixed on the mere outside of society 
around him, and his disgust at the prevailing laxity 
of manners was as crude and inconsiderate as his 
admiration of the reputed severity of antiquitj^. He 
marched on foot when others rode, to mortify his 
associates’ vanity ; he turned night into day to prove 
that the genuine sage is independent of external 
circumstances ; the mandates of the law he enforced 
with ostentatious strictness, because a ruder age had 
been naturally unfeeling ; he was hard to his slaves 
because the old Romans treated them like cattle ; - he 
swallowed wine with joyless avidity to emulate the 
brutal recreations of his barbarous ancestors. Cato 
revered the name of his great-grandfather the Censor ; 
and while he studiously formed himself upon that 
ancestral model, he had actually inherited a kindred 
disposition. But the elder Cato lived in an age 
which still professed at least to respect the principles 
of the old Roman austerity. It was against a rising 
generation, extravagant in its habits and speculative 
in its ideas, innovators both in practice and theory, 
that he had marshalled the antique prejudices of the 
nation. Unsuccessful as he was, he had still pre- 
served the reverence of the people, and bequeathed 
an honoured name to his descendants. His successor 
applied the same rules and maxims to his own times, 
which were fast becoming obsolete a century before- 
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The poet of the Civil Wars^ in speaking of a later 
period, compares Pompeius to the venerable oak, 
majestic in its decay, and honoured for its antique 
associations; Caesar to the lightning of Jupiter, 
which spares nothing venerable, nothing holy, neither 
the monarch of the forest nor the temples of its own 
divinity ; Cato he might have likened to the rocky 
promontory which marks the ancient limits of an 
encroaching ocean, still resisting the action which 
has sapped the hills around it, and barely attached to 
the continent by a narrow and diminishing isthmus J 
Yet even the iron disposition of the Roman Stoic 
was not really unaffected by the change of circum- 
stances since the period he blindly admired. The 
same temper which made the elder Cato a severe 
master, a frugal housekeeper, the cultivator of his 
own acres, the man of maxims and proverbs, con- 
verted the younger into a pedantic politician and a 
scholastic formalist. Private life had become absorbed 
in the sphere of public occupations ; the homely 
experience of the individual was lost in the recorded 
wisdom of professional instruction. The character of 
the Censor had been simple and true to nature j 
that of his descendant was a system of elaborate 
though perha-ps unconscious affectations. 

To the customary training in literature and elo- 

Character of better meu of his class Cato 

th^^obSsas paid little attention; but he distinguished 
himself by rare assiduity in mastering the 
details of business. In serving the office of qumstor 
he introduced method and regularity into the service 
of the treasury; he was the most punctual and con- 
stant attendant in the curia; and oftentimes, while 
business -was standing still, and his colleagues were 
dropping slowly in, he might be seen sitting in his 
place, and studying a volume, which he affected to 
conceal in the folds of his robe. His frame was 


* Lucan, i. 129. Ncc coicre pares: etc. 
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robust^ and he had strengthened his system by en- 
durance ; he could harangue with untiring energy 
throughout an entire sitting, in the same style of 
dry and unvarying precision. But as yet he had not 
come prominently forward in debate ; it was amidst 
the grave events of Cicero’s consulship, as we shall 
presently see, that the boldness of his views and the 
vigour of his character marked him first for the 
leader of a party. Such a temper could meet indeed 
with little sympathy among the ranks of the Eoman 
aristocracy ; and excessive would have been his per- 
plexity in regarding the various sections of that class^ 
all so alien from himself, could his shrewd but narrow 
view of men and things have been troubled for a 
moment by any subject of speculation. For he had 
to choose his associates or instruments either among 
the older men, who were indolent and immoveable, 
insensible to public morality, even to the contempt 
of external decency, or among the younger, who were 
violent and ferocious, and whose hot patrician blood 
was inflamed no less by luxury than pride. The 
early years of the former class had been mostly past 
in carnps. The urgent dangers of the commonwealth 
had allowed them little leisure, even at home, to 
cultivate the refinements of social life. At a later 
period, crowned with success, and with all the enjoy- 
ments of unbounded wealth flung suddenly at their 
feet, they plunged from mere ignorance into a taste- 
less imitation of eastern sensuality. The pictures of 
vice which the writers of the age have left us are 
principally derived from the manners of the highest 
nobility ; and the coarseness which could be plausibly 
attributed to a Piso and a Grabinius leaves no doubt 
of the gross habits prevalent among their class. 

The introduction of Grecian models of intellectual 
cultivation, which had so honourably dis- 
tinguished the age of Laelius and Scipio, coTip^led with 
produced in fact a very imperfect effect refluement. 
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apon tlie progress of the national mind. For half 
a century, indeed, the new taste seemed to make a 
genuine impression upon a people far from deficient 
in natural sensibility, or incapable of appreciating 
the excellence of such originals. During that happier 
period it seemed not idle to expect that Rome 
might become a rival to her mistress and in- 
structress, even in her own accomplishments. It 
might be hoped that, as among other nations so in 
Rome also, the time had arrived when arms should 
give place to the pursuits of peace, and the fruits of 
youthful education have room and leisure to ripen 
in maturer years. But this fair prospect was over- 
cast by the circumstances which supervened. The 
destiny of the race of conquerors prevailed. Each 
succeeding generation became more immersed in war 
than its predecessor ; the turbid stream of military 
habits never ran itself clear ; the camp continued to 
pour its sanguine flood into the silver current of 
humanity and letters. Even those among the Ro- 
mans who were most renowned for their love of polite 
literature were seldom wholly absorbed in their devo- 
tion to it. Their philosophers and historians, no less 
than their orators, were public men, and courted the 
muses in the intervals of toil and danger. They 
wrote, as they acted, for effect. Disdaining retire- 
ment, they had little concern for the graces of sim- 
plicity. The purity even of Cicero’s taste may be 
called in question- There is an ostentatious pro- 
digality even in his use of words, akin to the vast- 
ness of his ambition and the sumptuousness of his 
style of living. Cicero indeed scorned the voluptuous 
refinements which enervate the mind and vitiate the 
moral sense. But Lucullus, and the accomplished 
orator Hortensius, second only to Cicero among Ids 
contempoi'aries in persuasive eloquence, a scholar 
and a wit no less than an advocate and debater, 
did more to degrade than to exalt the tastes they 
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affected to patronize. The display which Lucullas 
made of his libraries and galleries of art, in throwing 
them open to public admiration, however much in 
advance of the real wants of the age, and calculated 
to create envy rather than gratitude, might yet be 
represented as a more magnanimous use of wealth 
than the vulgar profusion by which others of his 
order courted the applause of the multitude.^ Those, 
however, who knew him more intimately, discovered 
how little genuine interest he took in these honour- 
able resources of a dignified leisure. In his later years 
he withdrew himself almost wholly from the more 
animated scenes of public life, and walked languidly 
through his part as a senator and statesman, while 
he devoted all his real interest to inventing new re- 
finements on the luxury of the table.^ His example 
corrupted and countenanced those about him. One 
after another the nobles sank into a lethargy almost 
without a parallel. The writers of a later period 
have associated the proudest names of the martial 
republic with the idlest amusements and the most 
preposterous novelties. A Grabinius, a Caelius, a 
Crassus, were immortalized by the elegance of their 
dancing.^ A Luculliis, a Hortensius, a Marcias 
Philippus, estimated one another, not by their elo- 
quence, their courage, or their virtue, but by the 
perfection of their fish-ponds, and the singularity 


* In fact it was the Greeks in Rome, and not the native^ who took 
advantage of this munificence. Plutarch, ImcuU, 42. 

2 Veil. ii. 33. Compare Plutarch, Cat, min, 19., Lucull. 40.; Pliny, 
Hist. JS^at. xxviii. 14. 

® Macrob. Saturn, ii. 10. Gabinius and Caelius were not mere 
triflers. They were both active intriguers, though corrupt and dis- 
sipated men. M. Crassus had two sons, the younger of whom was 
a distinguished officer. The Crassus here mentioned was one of 
these, I should suppose the elder. But the introduction of dancing 
among the relaxations of the Roman nobility, was of much earlier 
date, and provoked the indignant animadversion of Scipio Africanus 
and the elder Cato. Nevertheless it continued to prevail ; Sulla 
himself danced. 
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of tlie breeds they nourished. They seemed to touch 
the sky with their finger^ says their mortified ad- 
vocate^ if they had stocked their preserves with 
bearded mullets, and taught them to recognise 
their masters’ voices, and come to be fed from their 
hands. ^ 

If Cato’s austere virtue was roused to indignation 
by the freaks of these degenerate patri- 
ciaus, thc temper, on the other hand, of 
nobihty. younger men of the same party was not 

less repugnant to his sense of justice and reverence 
for law and order. If Lucullus and Hortensius were 
frivolous and short-sighted, they might claim at 
least the merit of moderate views and humane dispo- 
sitions. The remembrance of the horrors of the civil 
wars, no less than the delicacy of sentiment engen- 
dered by their Greek education, made them shrink 
from the sight of blood. But the rising generation 
had no such reminiscences to stifle their natural fero- 
city; and the increasing barbarity of the public 
spectacles, perhaps it may be added, of the recog- 
nised usages of warfare, steeled their hearts against 

^ Cicero, 11 . 1. “ Nostri autciii principes digito sc coelam 

putant attingcre, si miilli barbati in piscinis sunt, qui ad maims 
acccdant, alia autem negligunt.^’ Comp. Varro, de He, HustAh. 17., 
who gives some curious descriptions of the fish-ponds of Lucullus 
and Hortensius. The former cut through a mountain to introduce 
salt water into his preserve, for which feat Pompeius gave him the 
nickname of Xerxes togatus. (Yell. ii. 34.) Pliny, Hist, Nat ix. 80. 
seqq., celebrates the inventions of Hirrius, Philippus, Murena and 
others, and mentions anecdotes of their extravagance : invasit 
demde singulorum piscium amor the ponds of Hortensius were at 
Bauh ; ‘Mn qua muijEnarn adco dilexit ut exanimatam flessecre- 
ditur.'' Compare Martial, x. 30. . 

“ Natat ad inagistrum delicata murtena, 

Nomcnculator mugilem citat notum, 

Et adessG jussi prodeunt senes mulli.’’ 

It seems that this folly lasted a hundred and fifty years. Hortensius 
was said to moisten his planes with wine (Macrob. Saturn, ii. 9,), and 
was the first Roman who brought peacocks to table. (Fbn. II,N x. 
23.) His affectation in dress aud manner is noted by Aulus Gellius 
(A<ic/. AtL 1. 6.), 
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tlie compunctions of their fathers. They bad nor. 
learned from experience the inevitable requital of 
blood for blood; and they breathed nothing but 
vengeance and destruction against every one who 
ventured to cross their path. They would govern 
the commonwealth by impeachments and assassi- 
nations. They would bring back the days of Sullan 
ascendency; and certainly nothing but a perma- 
nent military dictatorship could spring out of their 
anarchical policy. These were that bloody-minded 
youths of whom Cicero speaks with such aversion and. 
fear, who hired bands of ruffians to attend them in 
the forum, nor travelled beyond the gates of the city 
without an armed retinue.^ Such demonstrations on 
the one side begat, of course, rival violence on the 
other. Quarrels and collisions occurred, which there 
was no efficient police to control ; the elections were 
repeatedly suspended by riotous interference; the 
legitimate proceedings of the people were interrupted 
by the clang of arms ; the sacred privileges of the 
tribunes w^ere violated, and the most august perso- 
nages of the state driven from their posts by blows 
and menaces. We shall see that the leaders of every 
party, Pompeius and Cicero, Cato and Cassar, all 
suffered alike and in turn, from the unbridled ferocity 
of such men as Clodius and Milo, as Nepos and 
Curio. 

It has been said that there was no efficient police 
in Pome. The safety of the capital was 
deemed secure in the patriotism and mill- retam^thlfr 

, , .. n ^ • ,7 T command of 

tary training oi the citizens themselves; the national 

and the government, founded professedly 

on a popular basis, disclaimed the use of force, either 

* Cic. ad Att. ii. 7. written in the year 695. “ Megahocchus et hcec 
sanguiiiaria jnventus iuimicissima est.” The mildest terms he can 
apply to them, when speaking of the transient favour they on one 
occasion showed to himself are, “ libidinosa et delicata juventus,’" 
(^Ad Att i. 19.) 
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for its own protection or for the coercion of the 
popular will. The laurelled fasces of the consuls 
surrounded their office with decent pomp, but could 
provoke no comparison with the traditional tyranny 
of the kings. The city had far outgrown the walls of 
Servius, and the idea of foreign invasion might be 
scouted as visionary ; nevertheless, we cannot suppose 
that the gates stood always open without a guard, or 
that the fortresses on the Capitoline and the J aniculan 
were wholly denuded of their defences. But the 
same government which trusted itself at home to the 
self-respect of its constituents, did not fail to exercise 
a jealous control over the armies quartered in the 
provinces. The garrison of the city was stationed in 
Gaul or Macedonia ; and the rulers of the republic 
relied for the maintenance of their authority on the 
attachment of the officers whom they deputed to 
foreign command. By straining all their influence 
to secure the election of their own adherents to the 
highest magistracies at home, they were enabled to 
consign the legions in the provinces year by year to 
captains of their own choice. The army, which had 
long lost its original constitution, and had become a 
standing force of veterans, enlisted for a long term of 
years, had ceased to retain the political predilections 
which the citizens were wont to bring fresh to the 
camp from the comitia.^ It had exchanged its in- 
terest in patrician patrons or popular demagogues 

^ Marius abolished the qualification of property, which was originally 
required of every citizen who offered to enlist. A sufficient motive 
for this grave innovation might be the peril of the state from foreign 
invasion, coupled with the growing concentration of property in a 
smaller class. But its direct effect was to degrade the principles of 
the legionary, and wean him from his devotion to the state. Compare 
Sallust, BelL Jug, 86. “ Non ex classibus et more majorum, sed uti 

ciijusque lubido erat, milites Marius scripsit, capite censos plerosquc. 
Id factum alii iuopia bonornm, alii per ambitionem consulis memora- 
bant, quod ab co genere celebratus auctusque erat, et homini poten- 
tiam quicrenti egentissimus quisque opportunissimus, cui neque sua 
cune, qnippe quoe nulla sunt, et omnia cum pretio honesta videntiir.'' 
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for pure military devotion to the persons of its 
leaders ; and oflBcered as it now was under the ascend- 
ancy of the senate, it gave a steady support to the 
existing government, enabling it to defy any attempt 
at a counter-revolution. Even the possible success 
of a Goup de main could hardly delude the judgment 
of intriguers in the city, when they contemplated the 
overwhelming resources of the senate abroad, and 
remembered how effective they had been in the hands 
of Sulla to scatter the battalions of adventurers 
nearer home. 

iN'evertheless the senate was uneasy. The Marians, 
under every discouragement, yet seemed xheir fears 
to grow in strength. The claims of the 
popular faction constituted the weak point in the 
body politic, towards which every evil humour tended. 
Every fortune misspent, every enterprise baulked, 
every expectation frustrated, supplied fuel for the 
fire which was raging in its vitals. Secure as the 
government might feel of its soldiers’ fidelity, while 
retained under their ensigns, to disband and disperse 
them in colonies, though demanded by themselves, 
and expedient on various accounts, would at once 
dissolve the ties which ensured their allegiance. No 
class was more ready for tumult and revolt than 
the veterans of Sulla, settled recently in ease and 
apparent contentment throughout Italy. They only 
wanted a leader of their own choice to plunge into 
another civil war, and scramble for fresh booty. The 
chiefs of the hostile party were moving all the pas- 
sions of the vast constituency of the city to compass 
their own election to the curule magistracies. From 
office in the city to authority in the provinces the 
step was direct and inevitable. A Marian proconsul 
might hope to lay the foundations of his meditated 
supremacy in the allegiance of an army and the 
devotion of a foreign people. With a more ample 
or a px'olonged command, he might convert the West 

VOL. I. « 
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or the East into an arsenal for the munitions of a 
new civil war, or a fortress for his own security. 
With this glittering prize in view the popular can- 
didates lavished bribes and largesses with their own 
hands, while they stimulated their creatures to the 
use of thi-eats and violence. They assailed their 
opponents with every available weapon, showered 
calumnies upon some, menaced others with impeach- 
ments, covertly promoted conspiracies from which 
they kept themselves personally aloof, and scared 
the city with rumours of impending catastrophes. 
The nobles defended themselves with clamorous in- 
dignation. They sowed discord in the hostile ranks, 
gained over some of the tribunes to stay the pro- 
ceedings of the others, retorted slander for slander, 
not less virulently and perhaps more successfully, 
while they wielded the engine of the state religion 
to discredit their enemies’ policy, and thwart their 
tactics. They relied more particularly on their com- 
mand of the public tribunals to chastise the daring 
corruption practised by their opponents. But from 
bribing the electors it was an easy step to buy the 
suffrages of the judges, and the Marians soon found 
that they could succeed in the halls of justice not less 
readily than in the comitia. When this last bulwark 
began to be undermined, the nobles felt that the 
time was at hand for unsheathing the sword in 
defence of their prerogatives, or submitting to the 
dictation of terms, the extent of which they could 
hardly conjecture. 

I shall proceed in the next chapter to review 
briefly the pi'ogress of this vital struggle, and to 
bring out more distinctly the character and aim of 
the popular faction, in order to complete our intro- 
duction to the ensuing history. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Marian or Popular Party represented by Cissar. — HisCharactet 
and Political Views. — His Early Dangers and Good Fortune. — 
He assumes the Leadership of the Marian Party : Harasses the 
Senate with repeated Attacks ; Becomes Quaestor, ^dile, and 
Supreme Pontiff. — The Catilinarian Conspiracy. — Triumph and 
Presumptuousness of the ISTobles, — They defy Pompeius, despise 
Cicero, and adopt Cato as their Leader. — Character of the Period 
— Caesar alone fulfils the Idea of the Hero demanded by the Age, 

The policy and conduct of the popular party at the 
great crisis of the commonwealth may be q 
best understood by tracing the career of 
its illustrious leader^ who stood forth far 
more prominently among his own associates, and 
gave more distinct expression to their aims, than 
was the case with any one of the chiefs of the 
opposite faction whose character has already passed 
under our review. To that grand array of aristo- 
cratic gravity, of military renown, of learning and 
eloquence, of austere and indomitable virtue, were 
opposed the genius and resources of one man. He 
bore, indeed, an ancient and honourable name ; 
his talents for war were, perhaps, the highest the 
world has ever witnessed; Ms intellectual powers 
were almost equally distinguished in the closet, the 
forum, and the field; his virtues^ the very opposite 
to those of Cato, have been not less justly celebrated. 
But one qualification for success he possessed beyond 
all his rivals ; the perfect simplicity of his own cha- 
racter gave him tact to appreciate the real circum- 
stances and tendencies of public affairs, to which his 
contemporaries were signally blind. He watched 
the tide of events for many anxious years, and threw 
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himself upon it at the moment when its curi'ent was 
most irresistible. Favoured on numerous occasions 
by the most brilliant good fortune, he never lost the 
opportunities which were thus placed within his 
grasp. He neither indulged himself in sloth like 
Imcullus, nor wavered like Pompeius, nor shifted 
like Cicero, nor, like Cato, wrapped himself in im- 
practicable pride; but equally capable of commanding 
men and of courting them, of yielding to events and 
of moulding them, he maintained his course firmly 
and fearlessly, without a single false step, till he 
attained the topmost summit of human power. 

Caius Julius Caesar, the greatest name in history, 
His parent- dcsceuded from a genuine Koman family 

nlxionVitr of the highest antiquity.^ He seems to 
have been himself the first to claim de- 
iSideihip scent from the hero lulus, the offspring of 
^noas, and through him from the goddess 
mv^iesfoThis Veuiis^ ; a legendary genealogy which the 
poets adopted with ardour, and rendered 
universally familiar.^ The name of Julius Julus 
occurs several times in the list of the earlier consuls, 
but this branch of the house seems to have become 
extinct; while that from which Caius Cmsar him- 
self sprang could also boast of more than one con- 
sulship, and a large share of other public honours.'* 
Besides the father and grandfather of Caius, whose 


* The Jnlii were both patrician and plebeian: the branch which 
bore the surname of Osesar belonged to the former class. A Julius 
Pioculus played a memorable part in the story of Komulus. 

2 In the funeral oration which he pronounced over his aunt Julia, 
who had been the wife of Marius, (Suet. Jul. 6.) At this time he 
was in full pursuit of the great object of his ambition, and this asser- 
tion of his divine descent must bo regarded as a stroke of policy, and 
not as a mere ebullition of youthful vanity. 

^ 'Yell. ii. 41,; Appian, ii. 68. ; Dion, xli. 34.; and the poets 

passim. 

^ For the supposed derivations of tlic cognomen Ciesar, sec Festus, 
in voc. Ccesar; Servius on Virg. i. 290.; Pliny, U.JV. viL 7.5 
JSpaitian. inJElL Ver. 1.; Isidor. Orig. i. 1., etc. 
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Dames are hononrably recorded, several of liis uncles 
and cousins are mentioned in the annals of the time. 
They seem, for the most part, to have taken the side 
of the aristocracy in the civil wars^, and more than 
one of them were slain by Fimbria among the ene- 
mies of Marins and Cinna.^ But Marius himself 
was married to a Julia, sister to the father of Cains 
Caesar ; and the nephew inherited from his uncle the 
championship of the popular party, his connexion 
with which he further cemented in earlj^ youth by 
espousing the daughter of Cinna.® Having thus 
planted himself in decided opposition to the oli- 
garchy, he was not dazzled by the brilliancy of their 
position, nor deceived in his estimate of their vaunted 
strength and resources. He saw how rotten was the 
foundation on which their power really rested, which 
was no more than the traditionary awe of the lower 
ranks, and the precarious influence of interests ill 
understood. On the other hand, he discerned with 
rare sagacity the omens of success in the camp of 
the Marians. He knew that their strength, great as 
it was even at Rome, under the very shadow of the 
patrician majesty, was supported moreover by many 
external bulwarks, such as the ambition of the Ita- 
lians, the restlessness of the veterans, and even the 
hatred of the provincials to the ruling class, with 


^ Ij. Julius Caesar was consul at the commencement of the Social 
war, and took the command of the Homan armies. In the heat of 
the struggle he perceived the wisdom of concession, and succeeded in 
carrying a law for the admission of the Italians to the franchise of the 
city. But the character of the war was changed by this time, and 
many of the Italians refused to avail themselves of the boon. (Cic. 
pro Balb, 8.) The son and grandson of this Caesar were noted parti- 
sans of the senate at a later period, though they had little influence in 
public affairs. 

^ Plor. iii. 2 1 . 

® Cornelia, by whom lie had his only daughter Julia. (Suet. 
JuL 1 .) His friends had betrothed him at a still earlier period to an 
equestrian heii’ess named Cossutia, but he had refused to marry her, 
preferring perhaps an importmt political connexion. 
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whose injustice and tyranny they were most familiar.^ 
He foresaw that the genuine Koman race would be 
overwhelmed by the pressure of its alien subjects ; 
but he conceived the magnificent idea, far beyond 
the ordinary comprehension of his time, of reducing 
the whole of this mighty mass, in its utmost con- 
fusion, to that obedience to the rule of a single 
chieftain which it scorned to render to an exhausted 
nation. He felt, from the first, the proud convic- 
tion that his genius could fuse all its elements into 
a new Universal People ; and the more he learned 
to appreciate his contemporaries, the more was lie 
persuaded that none among them was similarly 
endowed. The pertinacity with which he assailed 
the principles and prejudices by which the actual 
system of society was still loosely held together j 
bespeaks, in my apprehension, a deliberate policy. 
With a distinct aim in view, a mind so comprehen- 
sive could not overlook the bearings of each separate 
act ; with a firm grasp of his means, a hand so steady 
could deal no uncertain or unpremeditated blows. 
At the same time I can trace in this daring attack 
upon the institutions of his country no barbarous 
love of destruction nor vulgar pride of power, but a 
solid and just conviction that they had become obso- 
lete and fatally insecure, and a reliance, not less just, 
upon his own resources to create new ideas in har- 
mony with his new legislation. 

Caesar was called upon to assert his courage and 
^ his political principles at the very outset 

cutedbytho 01 ms career. Sulla, suspicious of the 
u an par y. nephew of his rival, and urged 

perhaps to destroy him by some of his own adhe- 
rents, but restrained by some lurking feeling of 
mercy or sympathy with a kindred genius, required 


^ Romanos odere omncs, dominosque gravantur 
Quos novere magis.** Lucan, vii. 284 , 
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him to divorce his wife Cornelia^ and thus loosen his 
connexion with the Marians.^ That party a.u. 672. 
was at the moment in its lowest state of 
despair. The proscription had lopped off all its 
leaders^ and no one dared to raise his head above 
the ranks of the multitude, who were protected by 
their insignificance. There was no one among them 
to whom Caesar could appeal for protection ; yet, 
though now only in his eighteenth year, he reflised 
to comply with the dictator’s command. Sulla was 
staggered by his boldness, and still refrained from 
striking. At the tyrant’s decree even Pompeius, the 
rising favourite of the senate, had abandoned his 
consort Antistia^, while Piso had divorced Annia, the 
widow of Cinna. But the dictator, it would seem, 
was growing weary of power. He was satisfied with 
the revolution he had effected; he entertained, as 
he proved by his abdication, a feeling of magnani- 
mous confidence in the stability of his work ; and, 
in a moment of generosity or wanton defiance, he 
spared the life of one from whose genius he antici- 
pated a brilliant career. He is said, indeed, to have 
remarked that in Caesar there was more than one 
Marius, and to have warned the magnates of the 
senate, some of whom had ventured to intercede 
for him, to beware of that young trifier.^ Nor was 
the young Marian allowed to escape altogether with 
impunity- He paid for his constancy by the loss 


* Suet. Jul, 1.; Pint. Cces, 1. 

2 The circumstances of this base compliance are touched with some 
feeling by Plutarch {Pomp. 9.), though in general the victims of such 
political unions commanded little sympathy from the ancient writers. 

The reader may refer to Mr. Robert Eyres Landor’s Fountain oj 
A/ethusaf if he would see of what flagrant colouring this particular 
descition is susceptible. But we must be careful not to contemplate 
a violntion even of abstract morality from too modern a point of 
view. 

Suet. L c. ; Pint. 1. c. ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 3. : “ TJt puernm male 

prmcinctum caverent.” Dion, xliii.43.: Thv kukcos Cc^ppiu^voy tpv\dr-* 
T€(rde. 
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of his place in the priesthood and of his wife’s for- 
tune- He was himself compelled to seek an asylum 
at a distance from Rome, beyond the immediate 
observation of his enemies; and until his pardon 
was assured, he lurked in disguise among the Sabine 
mountains.^ 

The friends of Gsesar had represented to the 
dictator his youth, his careless habits, his 
insignificance, as reasons why he might 
the^popufa?^ be spared with safety. The reply of Sulla 
showed that lie saw further into his cha- 
racter than ordiiiary observers. He had the acute- 
ness to know how much energy and power of 
application is frequently concealed in youth under 
an exterior of thoughtless dissipation. The future 
orator, historian, and statesman was doubtless actively 
employed from his earliest years in storing his 
mind with learning, and laying the foundations 
of the varied interest in literature which he after- 
wards developed. He was also deeply meditating 
the part which he should play in political affairs. 
The great popular party of the last genei'ation lay 
exhausted and shattered on the ground. Ctesar 
determined to revive and consolidate it, and claimed, 
with the generous devotion of youth, to be the organ 
of its passions and the centre of its affections. The 
boldness of his demeanour in collision with the all- 
formidable dictator stamped him at once as fit to 
command. He seemed to leap at once into one of the 
niches of fame and popularity in which the figures 
of the great men of the day were admii'cd and 
courted by the multitude. His next step was to 
make himself conspicuous abroad, to form connexions 

^ lie was discovered and seized by one Cornelius fr<. ni 

whom be escaped by a bribe. It is recorded by Suetonius, as an 
instance of the clemency of Ins character, that he never avenged him. 
self upon his captor m the time of his power. (Suet. Jul 74.; Pint. 
Cces 1.) He was pardoned at the intercession of the Vestal virgins, 
^fMamcrcus jEmilius, and Aurelius Cotta. (Suet. J'ul 1 ) 
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for himself and his party among the nations and 
potentates beyond Italy, who were yearning for a 
nearer access to the privileges or favour of Eome. 
At this period the generals of the republic in the 
East were intently occupied in recovering the autho- 
rity in the provinces which Mithridates nad wrested 
from her in his first contest. Caesar learned 
the first rudiments of warfare at the siege 
of Mytilene, which had revolted from the republic.^ 
He profited by the opportunity of a mission to the 
couz't of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, to gain the 
personal as well as the political friendship of that 
monarch, who eventually bequeathed his posses- 
sions to the Boman people.^ He also served under 
Servilius in Cilicia ; but as soon as the news of the 
dictator’s death reached the camp, he abandoned the 
army and returned to play a more conspicuous part 
in civil affairs. 

Upon the abdication of Sulla no one had dared to 
assail his disposition of political power, Butabstams 
such was the terror which the monster, fhe'^ovement 
disarmed and decrepit as he was, still con- i^pIShes* 
tinned to inspire. Upon his death, the 
young aspirant manifested his self-control 
in holding aloof from the premature movement of 
Lepidus.® Nor did he entangle himself in any way 
in the projects of Sertorius. Throughout life he 
never trusted himself to the schemes and combina- 
tions of others. Whatever intrigues he may have 
favoured with the view of thrusting more hasty and 


^ Suet. JuL 2. 

® The influence which Caesar obtained over the king of Bithynia, 
leading, as it apparently did, to this successful result, excited the 
jealousy of the nobles, and was rewarded by the circulation of in- 
famous but inconclusive charges against his private character. (Suet. 
*/nL 2.; comp. 49, 50.) 

® Suet JuL S : “ Et Eepidi quidem societate, quanquam magnis 
conditionibus invitaretur, abstinait, qutim mgenio ejus diflisus, turn 
occasione quam miuorem. opinione ofien derat.” 
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violent men into action, he was careful not to com- 
promise his own ulterior plans by proclaiming himself 
an open enemy of the government, till he had ac- 
quired a position from which he might direct and 
control every instrument he chose to employ. Ac- 
cordingly, while the sedition of Lepidus was rapidly 
working the destruction of its movers, Caesar was 
a,v.g77. betaking himself to slower and more secret 
B.c. 77. methods of moulding circumstances to his 
designs. He undertook the impeachment of Dola- 
bella, a distinguished noble, for malversation in his 
province ; and, although the senators succeeded, as 
judges, in screening the delinquent, his accuser was 
rewarded by the unbounded applause of the people 
The provinces hailed him as the patron of the sub- 
ject against the citizen, and rejoiced in every blow 

A. u. 678. aimed at the prerogatives of the dominant 

B. c. 70 . faction. Csesar repeated the experiment by 

assailing another distinguished magnate, 0 . Antonius. 
In this case the accused, though he escaped at the 
time, was expelled from the senate by the censors 
six years afterwards. It was evident that the young 
trifler'^s blows already told,* 

Still acting upon his principles of caution and 
delay, Caesar retired again from Rome, and 
occupied Jaimseif for some time at Knodes 
Effects^ofthe in attendance upon the lessons of the 
rhetorician Molo.‘^ Even in this proceeding*. 

foreign study. , . t 

however trifling, we may discover a trace of 

* Suet. JuL 4.', Plut Cois. 4.; A scon, in Or at hi tog, ca 7 id, p. 84 ; 
Orelli. Cn. Coi’nelius DoUxbella, consul a.u. 673» had been proconsul 
of Macedonia. C. Antonius, aftei’wards consul with Cicero (691), 
was accused of extortion in Gi eecc. These impeachments are coupled 
with that ofVerros for the enormity and notoriety of the offence in 
each case: 

“ Inde Dolabella est atque hinc Antonins, inde 
Sacrilegus 'Verres.” Juv. viii. 105. 

® Suet. L c,; Plut, 3., wno is wrong in the order of time. 
(Comp. Drumann, iii. 135 ) Cicero had studied under Molo a few 
years previously. (Plut. Cic, 4.j Oic. Brut 91.) 
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the independence of his character. It had been, from 
early times, the practice of the Eoman magnates to 
educate their young men for the bar and the forum, 
by observation of the orators of the day, their own 
friends and relations. The school was a noble one ; 
its models lived and breathed, and transacted the 
real business of the state. All their words had a 
meaning, and might be traced to effective results. 
But this practice nourished exclusive views of state- 
policy, and tended to confine the management of 
affairs in the hands of the favoured class who had 
private access to the discussions and exercises of the 
nobility. The sullen patricians of the imperial times 
looked back with regret to the period when the halls 
of the Greek rhetoricians had not yet become the 
resort of political adventurers, and pointed, with 
bitter triumph, to the sarcasm of Cicero, who had 
once called them schools of impudence.^ Yet Cicero 
himself, the young municipal, to whom, doubtless, 
the statecraft of the Eoman senators was far from 
freely communicated, had acquired the first rudi- 
ments of his own skill and experience in the lecture 
room, which, when himself ennobled, he thus harshly 
stigmatized. And Csesar also may have been com- 
pelled to learn the business of the forum, in some 
degree, from the mouths of the sophists, while he 
was urged, no less by his own views and inclination, 
to bring their studies into fashion by his example, 
and throw wide the portals of political education. 
Predisposed as he was to imbibe liberal and cosmo- 
politan ideas, his personal observation of the men of 

^ See the passage in the DiaL de Oratoribus^ 35.: **At nunc adoles- 
centuli nostri deducuntur in scenas scholasticorura, qui rhetores 
vocantur: quos paullo ante Ciceronis tempora extitibse, necplacuisse 
majoribus nostris, ex eo manifestum est, quod Xi, Crasso et Domitio 
eensoribus cludere, nt ait Cicero, ludum impudentise jussi sunt/* The 
passage of Cicero occurs m the De Orat iii. 24, The words are put 
into the mouth of X. Crassiis, but this speaker is considered generally 
to represent the sentiments of the writer. 
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G reece and their modes of thinking may have con- 
tributed to enlarge his views, and shake to their 
foundations the prejudices held sacred by his country- 
men. The school of Molo, the resort of the ardent 
and enlightened youth of all nations, may have 
prepared the way for his senate of Gauls, Spaniards, 
and Africans. 

The many imminent risks of his life which Caesar 
incurred confirmed him in the steadfast 
the pirates. confidence with which he relied on his good 
fortune, which became one of the secrets of 
his success. During his retirement in the 
East, he fell into the hands of the Cilician pirates, 
who were wont to parade their defiance of Eome by 
murdering the officers of the republic whom they 
captured. Fortunately the name of Caesar was not 
yet enrolled in the annals of the magistracy; but his 
birth and the wealth of his family were well known, 
and the ruffians were satisfied with demanding a 
ransom. The imagination of the narrators has added 
some romantic embellishments to the story, in ac- 
cordance with the reckless magnanimity with which 
Roman tradition loved to invest her favourite hero,^ 
He disdained, it was said, to purchase his liberty at 
so mean a price as twenty talents, and offered his 
captors fifty. At the same time he threatened them 
with his vengeance, and pledged himself to return 
With a fleet, arrest the pirates, and crucify them as 
common robbers.® His vengeance, indeed, did not 
slumber. After his release, he collected some for’ces, 
attacked and overcame his captors. He was content, 
however, with offering to send them to Junius Silanus, 

^ Plut. Cces. 2.; Polyaon. Stratagem, viii. 23, 1. 

2 Plutarch gives a gi'aphic account of the way in which CajKur is 
supposed to have passed his time among the pirates while waiting for 
his ransom. Ho spent eight and thirty days among them, not so much 
like a prisoner as a prince surrounded by his guards, and ho joined 
in their sports and exercises. He read his verses and speeches to 
them, and scoffed at their bad ta«to if they did not applaud them 
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the proconsul of Asia, under whose military authority 
he was acting, that they might suffer condign punish- 
ment at his hands. The proconsul, in reply, ordered 
him to sell them as slaves, but Caesar resented, as an 
insult to himself, the lenity or avarice which could 
dictate such a proceeding. He boldly disregarded 
the command, and sentenced his prisoners to the 
cross, the death of slaves and robbers : but the his- 
torians thought it worth recording, a^s an instance of 
the clemency always attributed to Caesar in compari- 
son with his contemporaries, that he allowed them to 
be put to death by a less painful process, before he 
inflicted upon their bodies the last indignity of the 
law.^ 

Upon his return to the city, Caesar prepared to 
enter upon the career of public ojB&ce, for 
which his extreme youth had hitherto dis- arln^o^pub- 

-rr n • t* hc honours, is 

qualined him. He now began to pay his 
court to the people with systematic assi- zeaious^efforta 
duity.^ His lofty spirit, his noble aspect A.uf6|of^’ 
and popular manners, even the lustre of his 
patrician descent, recommended him to 
their affections ; moreover, he had chosen his side as 
a patron of the popular cause, and had bearded the 
oligarchy in their stronghold, the courts of justice.^ 
But it was not sufficient to enlist their prejudices in 
his favour. The candidate^ for the suffrages of the 
people availed himself of the means of bribery and 
corruption, so generally resorted to, while he sur- 
passed every competitor in the energy with which he 
practised them. His private means had never been 
ample ; his wife’s dowry had been seized by Sulla ; 


^ Suet. J'ul, 74. 

^ The fascination of Ctesar’s manners and address is specially 
noted. Plut. Cces, 3, 

3 The people, says Plutarch (LticulL 1.), set the young orators upon 
noble delinquents, just as well-bred whelps arc hounded upon wild 
Leasts: *E5o/c64 5^ icaX avrois &i/€v wpoepdereous ouk ayevt/hs elvaiTit 

rijs Karrjyoplas Mpyov, 
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and he found himself reduced to the greatest straits 
in supplying the demands of this policy. But he 
drew boldly upon his own matchless self-confidence. 
He borrowed of all his friends, and even of his rivals ; 
he pledged his future fortunes ; he held out the lure 
of places and provinces to the wealthier of his own 
faction ; the last reward of their fidelity could be 
obtained only by placing him, at whatever cost, on 
the pinnacle of public honours. The pre-eminence of 
his genius, however, was soon discovered by his own 
pai’ty ; as he rose, his adherents must rise with him. 
Accordingly, he was supported and impelled forwards 
by the combined efforts of all who had money to 
stake upon the great game he was playing for their 
common advancement. In the year 680 he attained 
his first step in public service, being appointed a 
military tribune by the suffrages of the people. 

Meanwhile the policy which, after crushing the 
Cassar defies Iberian revolt, Pompeius had deliberately 
lulum"* adopted, that of surrendering the most 
theb’uat'#f obnoxious privileges conferred by Sulla 
Manus. txpon tlic seuatc, found, of course, a warm 
partizau in the self-proclaimed patriot. Thus 
commenced the intercourse between these destined 
rivals. They mutually cultivated an a.ppearance 
of friendship, though with no real cordiality. Pom- 
peius, from the secure, elevation of his military 
ascendency, might despise the arts of seduction 
which he had never needed; while Caesar might 
look with equal scorn on the lofty pretensions to 
purity which had never been tested by temptation. 
Whether from policy, or from the irrepressible open- 
ness of his temper, Caesar on his part affected no 
concealment of his designs, as far at least as they 
had yet dawned upon his own mind. His projects of 
counter-revolution became more frankly avowed every 
day, and it was only a misplaced contempt for one 
whom he regarded as a clever profligate, that could 
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suflfer Pompeius to view them with such iinconcem. 
The measure by which the jiidicia were distributed 
among the senate, the knights and the serarian 
tribunes, proposed by Aurelius Cotta, the uncle ol 
Caesar, was supported and perhaps suggested by the 
active zeal of the nephew. Caesar came forward one^ 
more as an orator ; he pleaded the cause of his wife's 
brother, Cornelius Cinna, proscribed for his connexion 
with Sertorius, and obtained his rehabilitation with 
that of other Marian exiles- The reputation of his 
eloquence was established. Caesar’s style of oratory 
was grave, forcible, and practical. He charmed the 
acute ears of his countrymen by the accuracy of his 
language ; but though possessed of all the aids of 
rhetoric and technical learning, his plain native sense 
was never overlaid by acquired accomplishments.’ 
On the death of Julia, the widow of Marius, her 
nephew pronounced a funeral oration in ^ ^ 
her honour.^ Of course a much larger share 
of his panegyric was devoted to the hero IMarius 
than to the respectable matron, the ostensible subject 
of the ceremony. The brave Arpinate had been a 
mere son of the soil ; but his exploits had raised his 
name to a level with the most illustrious Eomans ; 
and when the orator boasted in the same breath of 
his own descent from the gods, and connexion with 
the plebeian champion, the people felt it as a com- 
pliment to themselves, and declared that two such 
eminent titles to their esteem were fitly associated in 
the same person. Sulla had attempted, in the wan- 
tonness of power, to obliterate all remembrance of 
his rival. No monuments were allowed to rise in his 
honour. The public exhibition of his bust was for- 
bidden. But this decree Caesar boldly violated, and 

* QuintiL Inst Orat, x. 1 , “ Exornat hsec omnia mira sermonis, 

cujus proprie studiosus fait, elegantia.’^ Comp. Cic. Brut. 72, 75. j 
GelL i. 10.; DioJL de Orat. 25.; Maci'ob. Saturn, i. 5. 

^ Suet. JTuL 6. 
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paraded an image of Marins among the other insignia 
of his family.^ From the effigies of the dead the 
Eomans were wont to derive incentives to every 
noble sentiment ; they crowded the apartments of 
the living with busts of their deceased ancestors, and 
on every occasion of funeral pomp these waxen 
memorials were drawn forth from their receptacles, 
and the glories of the family displayed to the gaze of 
the citizens. The effect upon the fervid passions of 
an Italian populace was often, as in this case, electric ; 
and from that moment, perhaps, the popular party 
began to regard Csesar as the representative of their 
lost chieftain, and the heir to their favour and 
affections* 


Csesar at this period was serving the office of quaestor 
iTo serves the city, upou the expiratioD of which he 

followed the propraetor Antistiiis to Spain.^ 
lu Spam. sbare in the administration of the pro- 

vince he obtained the praise of industiy and vigour.^ 
The sophists of a later age, who were wont to vaunt him 
as a striking instance of the conversion of a dissolute 
youth to the noblest aims and virtues, imagined a 
sudden change to have taken plane in his character 
at this time, and asciibed it to Iiis reflections on be- 


holding a statue of Alexander the Great at Gades, 
and to a dream of auspicious interpretation.'* But 
there is really no trace of any such conversion in 


* Plat, 5. On the death of his wife Cornelia, about the same 
time, Caesar deliv'ered also a funeral oration over her. It was not 
the custom to bestow this honour upon young married women, and 
Caesar obtained credit by this act for peculiar kindness and affection 
to the memory of his wife. He probably seized the opportunity to 
proclaim to the world his connexion with the family of Cinna, in 
whose behalf he suppoited the bill of Plautius for allowing the 
adherents of Sertorius to return to Romo. Suet. Jnl. 5.; GelL xiii. 3, 
2 Plut, C^s, 5. « Veil. li. 43. 

Sxxet.Jul 7.; Dion, xxxvii. .52.; but they differ as to the time, 
which Dion puts some years later. Plutarch connects the dream 
rp Lavrov yi.i)rp\ f^lypucrdat r))v with the passage of 

the Rubicon. 
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Caesar's history. Through life he acknowledged, it 
must be confessed, no other restraints than those of 
policy and opportunity, though as his aims became 
more distinct and engrossing he might learn to re- 
frain from some indulgences, to which, we may be- 
lieve, he had never wholly abandoned himself. The 
extent indeed to which he could make such indul- 
gences compatible with his manifold higher interests, 
as a statesman and a man of letters, may affect us 
with pain and wonder : but it forms an essential part 
of the universal character before us, and in the vices 
of Julius Cmsar the pride of our common nature is 
humiliated. 

After an interval of two years, the young champion 
of the Marians gained another step in the 

^ becotncs 

career of public honours. His own daring sediie-.con- 
proiuseness, perhaps, and the ardour of his 
numerous friends, secured his election to 
the sedileship, a post which afforded pecu- 
liar opportunities to a candidate for popular 
favoux', and in which he acquitted himself 
very much to the satisfaction of the people.^ 

Following steadily the bold policy which he had 
adopted upon mature calculation, he bade high for 
their applause by the magnificence of his shows and 
entertainments.^ He had prevailed upon his col- 
league Bibulus, a wealthy noble, to furnish the sums 
requisite for this lavish expenditure, for his own pri- 
vate resources were exhausted, and his debts amounted 
to thirteen hundred talents. He might share the 
credit of generosity with his colleague®, but he knew 

* Csesar was sedile, a.tj. 689, in the consulship of P. Cornelius Sulla 
• and P. Autronius Paetus. 

^ The gladiatorial shows with which he celebrated the memory of 
his father were peculiarly splendid. “ Omni apparatu arenas argenteo 
usus est.” Plin. H.N, xxxiii. 16. 

® Even this was not the case, for the goodwill of the people insisted 
upon ascribing the whole merit to their farourite. Bibulus consoled 
himself by making the best bon-mot the occasion allowed : ** Nec 

von. i. n 
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that its more substantial recompense would accrue to 
himself alone. Meanwhile he had exerted all his grow- 
ing influence to forward the schemes by which the 
friends of Pompeius fostered their patron’s ambition, 
and widened the breach, already apparent, between 
him and the senatorial party. He had chosen 
^ to connect himself, by a second marriage, with 
a branch of the Pompeian house ; and his pretended de- 
votion to its chief’s aggrandisement might be mistaken 
by its object, and by the world, for respect and duty.^ 
The success of the Manilian bill was owing, probably, 
far more to the crafty support of Csesar and Crassus 
than to the eloquence of Cicero. The exhibition of 
the bust of Marius in a funeral procession had already 
irritated the nobles ; but now a greater insult was 
inflicted upon them. Among his other acts of muni- 
ficence as sedile, Caesar had decorated the forum, the 
basilicas, and the Capitol with pictures and statues ; 
he had enlarged them with additional porticoes for 
the gratification of the people, and these also he had 
adorned with monuments of taste and luxury.^ One 
morning there suddenly appeared among the new 
ornaments of the Capitol the statue of Marius sur- 
rounded by the trophies of his Cimbric and Jugur- 
thine victories.^ The people shouted with delight; 
the nobles scowled with indignation. The author of 
the deed did not proclaim himself, but neither friends 
nor foes could err in assigning it to the daring ssdile. 
Catulus, now replaced at the head of his party, de- 
termined to bring the offender to punishment for this 
breach of the law. His bitterness was aggravated by 
the remembrance of his father who had been one of 

dissimulavit collcga ejus M. Bibulus evenisse sibi quod PoHuci j ut 
enim fratribus sedos in foro constituta tantum Castoris vocaretur, ita 
Buam Caesarisque munificentiam unius Cflesaris dici*’ Suet. 10.; 
Dion, xxxviL 8. 

* Pompeia, Caesar’s second wife, was the daughter of Q. Pompehia 
Rufus, consul with Sulla a.u. 666. 

^ Suet, JuL 10. 


^ Suet. JuL 11,; Hut. Cces, « 
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the most distinguished victims of the Marian pro- 
scription.^ He accused Caesar of throwing off* the 
mask from his ulterior designs ; of no longer sub- 
verting the republic with mines, but of assailing it 
with the battering-ram.^ Caesar defended himself 
before the senate, and succeeded in foiling his ac- 
cuser ; but his triumph was not owing to the favour 
of his audience, but to the temper of the people, 
upon which the nobles dared not make an experi- 
ment. It would appear, from the historians, that 
the trophies of Marius retained possession of their 
conspicuous place in front of the Capitol, an indica- 
tion of the popular strength, which must have shaken 
the nerves even of Cato himself.^ 

*;^oth parties had now chosen their ground, and 
"Summoned all their resolution. The combat The nowes 
wakfd warmer and warmer. At the first 
opp^ipcbu-nity, the senate hastened to strike another 
blo^\^. The republic claimed possession of Egypt 
upo|^^*;t!be pretence of a will made in its favour by 
kip^ 'Ffolemaeus Alexander during the ascendency of 
but the government had hitherto abstained 
‘fi'bm enforcing these pretensions.^ It preferred to 

1 Cic. de Orat. iii. 3. 

^ Pint dees, 6. : Ovk ert yap virovdfxois, KaT<rap, aW ijiSri ixr]x^vous 
aipei r^p TCoXireiav. 

® Suet. JuL H : “ Tropsea restituit.” Veil. ii. 43.: “ Restituta 
inomimenta.” They make no mention of their having been removed. 
Pi opertius (lii. 11. 46.) speaks of them as existing at a later period: 
‘‘ Jura dare et statuas inter et arma Mari,” and Val. Max. vi. 9. 14.: 
“ Cujus bina tropsea in nibe spectantur.” The antiquaries of modern 
Home thought they had discovered a portion of these identical 
trophies in the monument now placed at the top of the steps which 
lead to the CampidogHo ; but the illusion has been dispelled by the 
greater acuteness or later critics. 

Cicero throws suspicions upon the validity of this claim (Z^e Leg^ 
Agr* ii. 16.); but there is no doubt that the citizens believed in it, 
and it seems most probable that this was the pretext of CaesaPs de- 
mand. The account given by Suetonius 11,), that he pro- 

posed to restore a king whom the Egyptians had expelled, is 
evidently a confusion of dates and circumstances. Comp. Bru- 
nann, iii. 146. 


H 2 
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leave the fertile plains on which Italy relied for no 
small portion of her daily sustenance in the hands of 
a dependent sovereign, rather than subject them to 
the ambition or cupidity of a citizen. But Csesar 
now pressed the claim. His immense debts weighed 
sorely upon him, and he sought the means of can- 
celling them. He solicited his own appointment to 
an extraordinary mission, for the purpose of consti- 
tuting the country a province of the empire, and 
arranging its administration. Egypt was a golden 
soil in the imagination of the Homans; and, in the 
execution of his trust, a political agent might justly 
hope to amass unbounded treasures. The senate was 
blind perhaps to this covert object. In its jealousy 
of Pompeius, and of all who appeared to side with 
him, it conceived that Caesar proposed to strengthen 
its general’s hands by adding to his enormous powers 
the control of one of the granaries of the city. Ac- 
cordingly, it peremptorily rejected the dematid, and 
proceeded, in addition to this insult, for the demand 
was plausible, to aim a more direct blow against its 
antagonist’s interests. A tribune of the people named 
Papins, under the direction of the senate, proposed 
A IT. 080. carried a decree for lemoving all aliens 

1 J.CC 5 . from the city.* It was pretended that 
strangers from the provinces flocked into the city 
and interfered with the elections, the immense 
number of the genuine voters rendering it impossible 
to exercise due caution in taking the sufirages- But 
this harsh measure was really aimed against the 
Transpadane Gauls, who were anxious to exchange 
their Latin franchise for that of Home. CiBsar, 
while passing through their country on his return 
from Spain, had listened affably to their solicitations, 
and they had gladly connected themselves with him 
as their patron and political adviser. To injure 


’ Dion, xxxvii. 9. 
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them was to gall the popular leader, and reduce the 
estimation in which the provincials already began to 
hold himd 

It was now Csesar’s turn to strike. The creatures 
of Sulla, who at his instigation had perpe- csesar strikes 
trated the atrocities of the proscription, 
had obtained an act of indemnity to re- a|enuh?“he’® 
lieve them from the legal guilt of the Pro?ecutlo2*of 
murder of Eoman citizens. Sulla had 
caused a general enactment to be passed, 
defining and assigning punishments for every mode 
of assassination, but including a special exemption 
for the instruments of his own recent crimes.® After 
serving as sedile, Csesar became entitled to aid the 
praetors in their tribunals : he had been chosen to 
preside in the court to which charges of murder were 
referred. In this capacity he listened to accusations 
against two of Sulla’s ruffians, and pronounced sen- 
tence of death upon them.^ The people, no longer 
startled by the violation of an unpopular law, had 
expressed their satisfaction at this stroke. The 
victims themselves were justly odious, and they fell 
without commiseration. But Caesar did not stop 
here. These proceedings were merely intended to 
prepare the way for another and more terrible de- 
monstration against his opponents."^ Thirty-six years 
before L, Saturninus, a tribune and favourite of the 
people, had headed a revolt against the government, 


* This was called the Lex Papia de peregrinis or de civitate Ko- 
mana. Dion, xx>ix. 9 ; Schol. Bob. in Oiat pro Arch, Cic. de 
Off, ill. 11. 

This was the Lex Cornelia de sicariis. Suet. JuL 11. 

® Cato, in his quaestorship, had already prosecuted the agents of 
Sulla who bad received public money in reward for their services to 
him in the proscription. Pint. Cat. Min, 17. 

^ The case of Rabirius may be conveniently noticed here, as be* 
longing to the same series of attacks upon the persons of the nobility 
as those just mentioned. But it did not occur till the early part of 
Cicero's consulship, a.u. 691. 
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and seized the Capitol.^ The consuls^ Marius and 
Valerius, summoned the citizens to their aid. After 
besieging the public enemy in his fortress, they at 
last reduced him by cutting the pipes which supplied 
it with water. The consuls, it appears, offered him 
pardon on capitulation^ ; but, upon his opening the 
gates and descending from his fastness, a tumult 
arose, his party was attacked, and himself killed in 
the confusion. A slave named Scaeva declared him- 
self the man who had struck the blow, and obtained 
a public reward for the good service he was supposed 
to have done. For many years no further notice 
was taken of the circumstance. But it was deter- 
mined in Caesar’s councils to make this event, so 
long passed, a pretext for another attack upon the 
oligarchy ; and an aged senator named Rabirius was 
selected to suffer the charge, now apparently for 
the first time advanced, of having been the real 
author of the deed. The man himself was not un- 
jnstly obnoxious for the foulest cupidity and tyranny 
imputed to his class : but the charge against him 
was grossly iniquitous, and was preferred, perhaps, 
on that very account, that its extravagance might 
evince in the most glaring manner the determination 
of the popular leadei's to drive the senate to extre- 
mity, The trial was held before the tribunal at 
which Csesar himself presided, together with his 
kinsman Lucius.® Cicero defended the criminal; 

* A.tJ. 654j the year of Caesar’s birth. 

* Cicero’s argument that the pardon of the consuls was not valid 
because it had not been formally ratified by the senate is a mere 
quibble ; but such an act on the part of Marius, who was sometimes 
a reluctant instrument in its hands, would be regarded with jealousy 
by that body. C'ic. ;>ro JRabir. 10, TJie whole speecli is an appeal to 
the passions much more than to the judgment and equity of the 
hcaiers ; but the facts of the case were in themselves overwhelmingly 
strong in favour of the accused, 

^ They were styled duumviri pcrducllionis, judges of murder. X(. 
Caesar had been consul the preceding year, and was generally con- 
nected with the party of the s niate, but he seems on this occasion tc 
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but his eloquence was not likely to avail, and sen- 
tence was given against his client. The charge was 
capital, and an appeal lay in one quarter only, the 
comitia of the tribes. This resource seemed to offer 
but a slender chance of success, but it was necessary 
to resort to it; and it might be faintly hoped that 
the declamation of the unrivalled orator would have 
greater effect upon an excitable multitude than upon 
cool and prejudiced judges. But Cicero again failed, 
and but for the timely interference of a prsetor, 
Metellus Celer, the unfortunate Rabirius could 
hardly have escaped the confirmation of his sen- 
tence. When the frontiers of Rome were but a few 
miles from her gates, and the advance of the Etrus- 
cans behind the barrier of the Vatican and Janiculan 
hills was frequently sudden and unexpected, watch 
was kept upon an eminence beyond the Tiber, to 
give notice of the approach of an enemy, whenever 
the people were occupied with the transaction of 
business in the Campus Martins. The signal of 
danger was the removal of the great white flag 
which floated conspicuously on the summit of the 
Janiculum.' The people broke up hastily from their 
elections or debates, and rushed to man the walls. 
The old custom remained in force for centuries 
among a people more than usually retentive of 
antique observances.^ Metellus, acting possibly in 
concert with the managers of the prosecution, struck 
the flag, and suspended the proceedings. The excited 
and blood-thirsty populace understood and pei'haps 


have oeen completely under the influence of his kinsman Cains. Dion, 
xxxvii 27. The circumstances of this trial, which we gather from a 
comparison of Cicero’s pleadings with Dion’s succinct narrative, have 
given rise to much controversy. The statement in the text is takea 
from Dion. 

* Serv. ad JEn. viii. 1. : “ Alii album et roseum vexillum tradunt, 
et roseum bellorum, album comitiorum signum fuisse.” 

2 Dion, who gives this account (xxxvii. 28.), says that the practice 
still continued in his own day : KaX ert re tcqtX vvv icrias Uvefca 
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laughed at the trick, consenting cheerfully to be 
baulked of their prey for the sake of a constitutional 
fiction. The object of the chax'ge, which was only 
intended perhaps to alarm and mortify the nobles, 
being already gained, the prosecutors abstained from 
pressing the matter, and it was allowed to fall into 
oblivion. 

Indefatigable in harassing the oligarchy, the 
leaders of the popular party had already 
SfoTSSiSs, undertaken to support the agrarian law 
weaponofthe proposod iH the previous year by one ot 
Marian party, tribuues, Seiwilius Eullus. The author 

of the bill urged the appointment of commissioners 
to carry into effect three great popular measures.^ 
The first of these was the division among the com- 
monalty of all the public land beyond Italy which 
had been acquired by the republic since the consul- 
ship of Sulla and Pompeius Eufus in the year 66(5. 
This domain embraced a large portion of the con- 
quests of Lucullus and Pompeius in the East ; for 
all conquered territories, which were neither assigned 
to Roman colonies nor restored upon their submis- 
sion to the natives, accrued to the state itself, and 
were granted in occupation to favoured citizens on 
easy terms, but with no right of property. In Italy, 
also, the event of the Social war had thrown the lands 
of the vanquished into the possession of the republic ; 
and these had either been given to the Sullan veterans 
as colonists, or let to them as tenants. But this por- 
tion of the public domains, although acquired since 
the period assigned by him, the tribune excepted 
from his law, and did not venture to touch. ^ How- 

^ Cic. de Leg. Agr. centra Hull. ; Plut. Cic. 12. The discussion of 
these measures took place at the cornmenccinent of Cicero^s consul- 
ship, 691. His first speech was spoken on the first of January (m 
PiHon. 2 .). 

The Social war was teiminated in the year of Bulla's and Pom- 
peius’s consulship: Kullus had drawn his line immediately previous 
to that epoch. 
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ever popular such interference might have been, it 
would doubtless have been dangerous. Cicero de- 
clares that it would have involved the kindred of the 
tribune himself in the common ruin of the men who 
had benefited by the dictator’s liberality. But it 
would have been, no doubt, a great boon to the cla- 
morous poverty of the urban populace to receive 
assignments of public territory in the east, whatever 
their amount may have been, which we have no 
means of estimating. 

In the second place, the commissioners were to 
inquire into the pecuniary transactions of the generals 
of the republic, who had returned from their eastern 
victories laden with the spoils of war and the presents 
of subjects and alKes. It was proposed that the whole 
of the sums which they had thus personally acquired, 
beyond what they had expended upon public works, 
or handed over to the treasury, should be restored to 
the commissioners appointed to make the investiga- 
tion. Pompeius himself, such was the gratitude and 
delicacy of the republic, was to be exempted from 
this restitution : but the account of others was to he 
made retrospective ; even inherited property, it seems, 
was to be swept into the net ; and it was from Faxistus 
Sulla, the son of the dictator, that the amplest return 
was anticipated. 

A third provision of the law was, that a tax should 
be imposed upon all public lands excepted from 
the sale. The moneys thence accruing might be 
used by the commissioners in making such purchases 
of land for division as they should judge desirable. 
But the point upon which Cicero, who resolutely 
opposed the measure throughout, lays the greatest 
stress, as the most arbitrary and dangerous of all, 
was the proposed division among the people of cer- 
tain domains in Campania, and the drafting of colonies 
to Capua and neighbouring places. He declares his 
grave alarm lest Capua should thus become the seat 
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of a great plebeian community in opposition to Rome ; 
he enlarges upon the dangers which were appre- 
hended from that city in the time of Hannibal ; he 
expatiates upon the pride and viciousness attributed 
in all ages to its inhabitants, and denounces the 
scheme as one which must infallibly create a great 
rival power in the centre of Italy. During the pro- 
gress of the Social war the allies had threatened to 
destroy Borne, and plant at Corfinium the capital of 
an Italian confederacy.* Such perils might occur 
again ; and though Cicero himself may have enter- 
tained no serious solicitude regarding the foundation 
of the new colony, we can understand how plausible 
his argument was, as addressed to the jealous pride 
of the Roman comitia. The orator’s speeches against 
the agrarian law of Rullus were amongst the most 
specious triumphs of his art. In three successive 
harangues he first convinced the senate of the im- 
policy of the proposal, then persuaded the people 
that it would be of no advantage to their interests, 
and, finally, defended himself against the tribune’s 
insinuation that his opposition had been grounded 
Critical posi- Oil pcrsonal views. As regarded Cicero 
tion of Cicero, indeed, and his vigorous hostility to this 
measure, its introduction placed him in a critical 
position, from which it required consummate dex- 
terity to extricate him with any appearance of 
honour. He had just reached the summit of his 
ambition, first by the advocacy of certain popular 
claims, under the shelter of Pompeius, and again 
by persuading the nobles tliat he had been an 
aristocrat throughout at heart, that his liberal ten- 
dencies had been misundei’stood, and that he was, in 


^ Veil. ii. 16.; Caput imperii sui Corfinium elegerant quod nppd- 
larant Italicum.” Comp. Lucan, ii, 1S6.: 

“ Tum^ cum paene caput mundi rorumquc potcf^tas 
Mutavit transLxta locum, Komanaque Samnis 
Uhl a Caudinas speravit vulnera furcas.” 
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fact, entirely devoted to their interests. The bill of 
Rullus was a test of his real policy which he could 
not evade. It was one of those decisive measures 
which try the mettle of the adherents of party ; no 
man could support it and profess himself an oli- 
garch ; no man could oppose it and retain the 
affections of the people. It was an ingenious device 
of the Marians to - compel Cicero to break with the 
people, whom he had thus far cajoled and, as they 
deemed, betrayed to the senate. Cicero, indeed, was 
most reluctant to pronounce openly in favour of the 
aristocratic party, though it was to their cause that 
he doubtless proposed from henceforth to devote him- 
self. The effort he made to the last to convince both 
parties that he was really advocating their interests 
could deceive neither, and the noisy declamations he 
vented abont the imaginary dangers of his new 
Carthage were only meant to cover his ignominious 
retreat from a position which was no longer tenable. 

C. Calpurnius Piso was a nobleman of high re- 
putation, and a devoted partisan of the 
senate. He had been consul in the year cute^oaTpu^- 
of the city 687. He had subsequently competes with 
obtained the province of Gaul beyond the the dignity of 
Alps, and had suppressed the mutinous 
spirit of the natives with unscrupulous 
severity. The Allohroges preferred against 
him a charge of malversation ; and his judicial murder 
of a Transpadane Gaul gave Csesar, as the patron of 
that people, an opportunity of coming forward and 
conducting their prosecution.^ Cicero was intimately 
connected with this Piso, whom he had extolled to 
Atticus as the pacificator of the Allohroges,^ and 
with whom, while absent in Gaul, he had concerted 
measures for his own elevation to the consulship.® 

^ Sallust, j?. C. 49 : “ Piso oppugnatur in judicio pecuniarum re- 
petundariim, propter cujusdam Transpadani supplicium injusmm/' 

^ Cic. aii Att, i. 13. ^ Cic. ad AtL i. 1. 
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He now undertook his defence, and the judges found 
no difficulty in acquitting him.' This result was a 
matter of little concern to the popular party, who 
were satisfied with seeing the breach between the 
chiefs of the rival factions daily widened, and their 
personal animosities rendered irreconcileable. Piso 
vowed revenge, and soon afterwards made a desperate 
effort to obtain it, in concert with Catulus, who was 
at the same time stung by a new disappointment. 
We have already witnessed the indignation of this 
veteran champion of the Sullan constitution, when 
the upstart leader of the Marians exhibited the spoils 
of their revered hero in the Capitol. He had, more- 
over, failed in getting this insult punished; the 
trophies remained to pei'petuate its recollection. We 
may imagine the bitterness with which the idol of 
the nobles, the honoured prince or leader of the 
senate, would daily regard them. This feeling was 
aggravated when, upon offering himself as a candi- 
date for the office of Pontifex Maximus, the, most 
dignified elevation to which a citizen could aspire, 
he found the same Caesar, still young in years, still 
a novice in political affairs, still unknown by civil 
or military exploits, starting in audacious compe- 
tition with him.^ For the nobles professed to regard 
Caesar merely as a reckless spendthrift, and to con- 
sider his well-known pecuniary embarrassments his 
only claim to notoriety. Catulus offered, perhaps in 
derision, to buy off his opposition by ministering to 
his necessities, that the field might thus be left open 
to the rivalry of himself and Servilius, a worthy 
candidate, who had just returned in triumph from 

* Cic. pro Flucco^ 39,; “Consul ego nuper defend! C. Fisoncm, 
qui quia consul fonis constansque fuerat, incolumis est ndpulilicf® 
conservatus. ” 

^ Sallust, O'. 49.: “Catulus ex petitiono pontifieatus odio ineen- 
sus, quod extrema aetate, maximis honoiibus usus, ab adoleseeiitulo 
Oicsare viotus discesserat.''* 
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the east witli the title of Isauricus. But CiBsar knew 
his own position^ and had calculated his resources. 
He refused with scorn the offers of Catulns, declared 
that he would persevere in the contest, and that, as 
for his debts, he was prepared to borrow more to 
win it.^ The enactments of Sulla had withdrawn 
from the people the appointment to the sacerdotal 
college, and had constituted that body self-elective. 
What mode the dictator assigned for the appoint- 
ment of the supreme pontiff does not clearly appear, 
but it was probably confided to the comitia of the 
centuries by the same law of Labienus which had 
restored the election of the priests generally to the 
people. It was apparently only a few months or 
weeks since this great triumph had been achieved 
by the popular party and Caesar might reasonably 
count upon the good offices of the electors. Nor did 
he conceal from himself that he staked all his fortunes 
upon the die. When the moment arrived, and he 
was about to present himself in public, his mother 
attended him in tears to the door of his house, and 
he embraced her with the words, This da,j you 
will behold j^our son either supreme pontiff or an 
exiled” ^ The election terminated in his elevation 
to the much coveted honour. The old traditions of 
the state were violated in favour of one thus young 
and inexperienced ; and the senate was taught that 
its civil influence was gone for ever : it must now 
gird itself for the battle, and place its trust in its 
purse and its sword. 

In the midst of this agitation and bewilderment, 
the assembly of the nobles was suddenly xhenobies 
scared by the revelation of a plot for the 
destruction of the commonwealth. Sulla Tcha/gTof 
and Marius, ev,en Cinna too and Lepidus, 

' Pint. Cobs, 7. : 'O koI irXdco TTpofr^avaadfievos €(f>ri ^layajutma-dai, 

2 Dion, xxxvii, 37. ; comp. Fischer, Mdm, Zeittqfeln, p. 228. 

* Suet. J^uL 13. 
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had been all party leaders, and their banners had 
been inscribed with appeals to laws and principles. 
Pompeins might be intriguing for his own aggran- 
dizement, but at least he put forth some popular 
pretensions : Caesar might have vowed the overthrow 
of the oligarchy, but he too was the champion of a 
class, and of specific interests. But the man, of 
whose atrocious enterprise the whole city was about 
to ring, was the chief of a mere private cabal. The 
laws were threatened, it was said, with extinction, 
the city with conflagration, the empire with anarchy 
or dissolution, to gratify a sanguinary and rapacious 
crew of selfish adventurers. L. Sergius Catilina, a 
noble profligate, had sued for the consulship of the 
year 690. Publius Clodius, a stripling, not less 
profligate, but as yet less notorious, crossed his path 
with a charge of malversation in the province from 
which he had recently returned.^ A rumour obtained 
general credit, though, as the case never came before 
the public, its authenticity must remain uncertain, 
that upon this repulse, Catilina concerted with Autro- 
nius, who had been deprived of the consulship for 
bribery, with Calpurnius Piso, and other dissolute 
nobles, a plot to murder the successful candidates, 
and seize the powers of the state. The names both 
of Crassus and Caesar had been whispered in con- 
nexion with this threatened revolution. When it was 
asked upon what military resources the rash intri- 
guers relied, it was answered that Piso, who had 
acquired the command of one of the Iberian pro- 
vinces, was charged to organize an armed force in 
that quarter, with which to balance the legions of 
the senate under Pompeius. The scheme, it was 
alleged, was opportunely detected ; the chief conspi- 
rators were discovered and marked. Piso shortly 
afterwards was cut off in his province by banditti, 

* Ascon. ad Cic. OraL in Tog, cand, p. 85. Comp. Sallust, Bell. 
Cat 18. ; Cicero, Pro CobHo, 4. 
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or possibly by assassins^ : but the proceedings with 
which the culprits were menaced by the government 
were stayed by the intervention of a tribune, and 
the circumstances of the plot were never formally 
revealed. 

So great however was the influence of Catilina, 
from his ancient blood and extensive con- x,. s^rgius 
nexions, or such the interest which his pre- 
sumed machinations could excite among the lawless 
and ambitious even in the heart of the common- 
wealth, that not only was the executive power unable 
to convict him upon this flagrant charge, but he did 
not shrink from soliciting the consulate itself for 
the following year, and that too while yet unabsolved 
from the accusations of Clodius. The character of 
the arch conspirator is painted for us in the gloomiest 
colours. Cruel and voluptuous, bankrupt in means 
and reputation, he supported his extravagance by 
pandering to the vices of headstrong and prodigal 
youth. His courage had been conspicuous in his 
early years in the wars of Marius and Sulla, and in 
manhood his audacity was fearless as it was unscru- 
pulous. Nor was the cunning, we are assured, less 
remarkable, with which he cajoled many of the best 
and wisest citizens. These qualities had placed him 
at the head of a cabal comprising personages of mark 
and dignity. His last chance of disentangling himself 
from his embarrassments was through the consulship, 
and its reversionary province. His friends, creditors, 
and dependants, combined to thrust him into this 
coveted position. His means were formidable ; and 
bankrupt as he was, he could engage the aid of Cicero 
himself, who was prepared for the sake of his alli- 
ance, in their common competition for the consulship, 
to defend his cause against Clodius.® But the ser- 


* Sallust, BelL Catil, 19. “Hos earn rem in medio relinquemaa.'’ 
® Cic. cuJ AtL i. 2. 
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vices of the pliant orator were apparently not re- 
quired. Catilina escaped condemnation through the 
favour of his judges, and possibly the corruption of 
his accuser ; while on the other hand he failed in his 
suit for the consulship, which fell to Cicero himself 
in conjunction with a third candidate, Caius Anto- 
nins. Cicero’s mouth was unsealed, and a few months 
later he could stand forth without a blush, and de- 
nounce his contemplated client as the foulest monster, 
the most universal culprit of the age. 

The government of the republic was administered 
The profligacy Ciccro duriug the year 691. Some of 
of his anna, coutosts which that year witnessed 

have already been reviewed. The consul proposed 
on his own part various salutary enactments ; but 
he devoted himself assiduously to the interests of 
the oligarchy which, in its fears perhaps and anxieties 
for itself, had substantially befriended his advance- 
ment. Meanwhile, Catilina’s position was becoming 
desperate. The disappointment of his hopes of a 
province dashed to the ground the last legitimate 
resource of impoverished ambition. It only re- 
mained to bury his private embarrassments in a 
public convulsion. All ages have their cant term 
for the cherished anticipation of an era of legalized 
insolvency. The young Roman prodigals invoked 
new tables^ or a clear balance sheet ; and it cannot 
be doubted that their aims were rather personal than 
political, that they yearned for the extinction of 
their debts first, and the division of public offices 
afterwards.' 

The names of Gatilina’s associates show how noble 

Bi 0 associates wcre the families, how exalted the stations, 
aud partizanB. prepared to plunge 


* Sallu&t, R. C. 21.: “ Turn Catilini polliccd tabulas novas, pro- 
wipiiones locnpletium, niagistratus, sacerdotia, rapinas.^* 
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into a desperate revolution. Among them were 
two nephews of the dictator. Autronius and Cassius 
had been candidates for the consulship ; Bestia 
was a tribune elect; Lentulus and Cethegus, both 
members of the Cornelian house, of which Sulla had 
been chief and patron, were nobles of high dis- 
tinction, though lost in character : even the consul 
Antonius was suspected of privity to their designs, 
and a secret inclination in their favour. They 
counted upon the support of the men who had been 
disgraced or impoverished by Sulla^, and hoped to 
inflame the turbulence and lust of rapine which ani- 
mated the dregs of the populace. They expected 
moreover the armed assistance of numbers of the 
disbanded veterans, who had already squandered, 
with the recklessness of fortunate adventurers, the 
possessions they had so suddenly acquired.® They 
proposed to solicit and excite the hostile feelings 
towards their conquerors still prevalent among the 
Italian races.^ Finally they resolved to seize the 
gladiators’ schools at Capua; and some of them 
would not have scrupled to arm a new insurrection 
of slaves and criminals.^ This last measure, indeed, 
was the only enormity to which Catilina hesitated 
to assent. He was urged to it more especially by 
Lentulus; and when a proposal so base was dis- 
covered in the handwriting of one of the Cornelii, 
it crowned the horror and indignation of the Roman 
people.® 

‘ Cic. pro Murmn, 24 : “ Quam turbam dissimillinio ex genere 
distinguebant homines perculsi Sallani temporis calamitate.” 

2 Cic. in CatiL ii. 9. ; Sallust, 16, 28. 

* Sallust, J5.C. 28. 

* Sallust, 30. 

* Such was the teuor of Iientulus’s letter discovered upon the 
person of an accomplice : “ Auxilium petas ab omnibus, etiam ab 
infimis which was interpreted by a verbal message ; Quam hostia 
ab seiiatu judicatus sit quo consilio servitia repudiet.*’ Sail. 
B.a 44. 

von, I. 
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Catilina continued to veil his purpose by renewed 
Discovery and appUcatioBS foT the suffrages of the tribes, 
ouhreor?-'' l^^it his desig'ns were generally suspected. 
Bpinicy The secret, if such it could be called, was 
revealed to Cicero by the paramour of one of his 
accomplices, and by him officially communicated 
to the senate. The consuls were at once invested 
with summary powers for the protection of the 
commonwealth.^ But in the suppression of so for- 
midable a conspiracy, every step was hazardous. 
The lives of the noblest Eomans were involved 
in it; the spirit of the populace was question- 
able or adverse, and their leaders ever on the watch 
to profit by a false move. The affair required to 
be placed in such a light as to carry the passions 
of the citizens along with the government. Cicero 
manifested consummate adroitness in the course he 
now adopted. He first drove the arch-traitor to 
despair by proving his thorough acquaintance with 
the plot, and then allowed him quietly to make his 
escape from the city, and even take refuge among 
his armed adherents. As soon as he was gone and 
his open defection known, the consul could convene 
the senate and cause him to be declared a public 
enemy. He could then represent him as an in- 
vading foe, ready to fall upon the city with the men 
of Etruria and Picenum ; he could revive the old 
panic of a Grallic outbreak, aggravated with the 
terrors of a servile war. No cry was more sure to 
rouse the passions of the Roman people, and com- 
bine every faction against a common enemy. From 
that moment also he could convict of treason any 
citizen discovered merely in correspondence with the 
proscribed outlaw. The consul resorted to further 
artifices to get proofs of this nature into his hands. 

* Sallust, 29. ; “ Senatus Accrevit daront opcram Consules u© 
quid respublica detrimenti caperet.” 
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He succeeded in securing, with letters on their 
persons, certain agents employed by the conspirators 
in the city. Having made himself master of these 
documents, he caused the culprits to be suddenly 
arrested. They were produced successively before 
the senate, and confronted with their own mes- 
sengers, and the evidence of their own hands and 
seals. The senate in secret session investigated the 
charges, and pondered the disclosures of their ac- 
complices. From these private sources it might 
learn the particular business assigned to each of the 
associates ; which of them should assassinate the 
consul, which seize the public treasure, which set 
fire to the city ; together with the signals concerted 
between them, and the contemplated division of the 
spoil. But in the speech which Cicero addressed to 
the people, upon the close of the examination, and 
the conviction of the prisoners, he submitted to 
them no judicial proof of the existence of such 
designs. He contented himself with declaring the 
evidence upon which they had been convicted to be 
their correspondence with Catilina, a public enemy, 
and their intercourse with certain envoys of the 
Allobroges, a Graulish clan, objects at that moment 
of popular apprehension.^ This sufficed to brand 
them as pledged to succour an invader, to harbour 
him within the city, and to deliver Eome to the 
violence of Etrurians and Grauls. This was enough 
to justify all the frightful vaticinations of fire and 
slaughter with which Cicero had kept the ears of 
the people tingling. But to prove their • ulterior 
designs would have involved the disclosure of the 
degrading means to which the consul had been 
compelled to resort, his intercourse with the basest 


^ Cicero, in Catilin, iii. 9. : “Homines Galli in civitate male pacata, 
quflB una gens restat quce populo Romano bellum facere et posse et 
non nolle videatur,” 
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of men and women ; it would have been unbe- 
coming the dignity of the government, and, above 
all, inconsistent with the politic reserve of an 
aristocratic assembly. Nor perhaps could it have 
added to the force of Cicero’s arguments to have 
exhibited proofs of designs against himself, for he 
was not then a favourite with the populace ; nor of 
the conspirators’ intention to share the magistracies 
and priesthoods, to which it might be wholly in- 
different.^ The object of the government was fully 
obtained by the partial disclosures it thought proper 
to make ; and the presumption some modern writers 
have entertained, that the legal guilt of the 
criminals was not formally established, is alto- 
gether nugatory. 

The conspiracy thus critically arrested has been re- 
The nobles presented, in accordance with the evidence 

before us, as the work of mere private 
thfcSwS-* cupidity or ambition. But it was not the 

racy. policj of the tuling party to allow such au 

opportunity to escape of incriminating their public 
adversaries. The insinuation that a Crassus and a 
Caesar had combined with the common enemy, was so 
obvious and natural, that neither then nor since has 
the rumour been easily discredited. The statement 
that these chieftains were so deeply concerned in 
the earlier plot, as to have actually designated them- 
selves the one as dictator, the other as his master of 
the horse, may be dismissed as a glaring exaggera- 
tion. It is, however, far from impossible that they 
may have secretly favoured the scheme, with the 
hope of profiting by the explosion. For, whether it 

* The reserve which Cicero maintained was not unnoticed by big 
contemporaries ; but if it was afterwards made a subject of attack by 
Clodius, it met with the full approbation of graver and better citizens. 
Cic, ad Att i. 14.: “Me tantum comperisse omnia criminabatur.” 
Comp. Ad JDiv vi. 1. This was the phrase by which the consul was 
wont to indicate his knowledge of facts when he refrained from 
revealing his sources of information. 
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succeeded or failed^ — and Gassar we may be sure fore- 
saw its certain failure, — it must at least add to the 
embarrassments of the oligarchy ; it must tend to 
precipitate the republic along the path which sloped 
towards revolution, and render the popular mind 
familiar with the fatal conviction that the old system 
of administration could not be worked much longer- 
But the nobles sought to implicate Csesar still deeper, 
Catulus and C. Piso had urged Cicero to include the 
leaders of the Marians in the impeachments of the 
presumed delinquents^ : the plot was ripe, witnesses 
were forthcoming, the blow was ready to fall; no- 
thing perhaps but the firmness of Cicero, who saw 
that Caesar’s popularity would in fact screen from jus- 
tice every culprit with whom he was associated, saved 
him from standing before the bar of the senate on a 
charge of life and death, 

Cicero’s eloquence and ingenuity had conciliated 
thus far the favour of the people, and catiima’a 
nerved the arm of the oligarchs with a cSmnea7o 
strength to which they had long been dlSee^ofthe 
strangers. The question now arose how 
much farther this favour might be relied on. Nine of 
the traitors had been convicted ; of these five were 
in confinement ; the nature of their punishment re- 
mained for decision The law of the republic, as in- 
terpreted at least by the patricians, invested the chief 
magistrate with power of life and death as soon as 
the senate should issue its ultimate decree ^ — Let the 
consuls see that the state suffer no harm. Nor were 
there wanting precedents to support in the present 
case an act of extreme rigour, which the majority of 
the assembly might he found to justify and applaud. 
But Cicero was aware that the commons had never 
consented to such a stretch of prerogative : while 

' Sallust, B.C, 49.: “ Sed iisdem temporibus Q. Catulus et C. Piso 
neque precibus neque gratia Ciceroncm impel lere potuerunt, utt per 
Allobroges aut per aliura indicem C. Cachar falso nominaretur.” 
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their power, as well as their jealousy of the nobles, 
had much increased since its last exercise in the time 
of the Grracchi. There existed also a conflicting 
principle in the Eoinan law, according to which no 
citizen could be put to death except by a vote of the 
tribes. But the senate still hesitated to appeal to 
the people, by which course they would risk the 
failure of justice and vengeance altogether. Nor by 
delegating their own authority to the consul would 
they secure his impunity, should he venture to act 
upon it. The passions of the populace, stimulated 
by angry demagogues, would scorn submission to any 
such questionable preteuvsions. Accordingly, even m 
the moment of triumph, Cicero was too wary to as- 
sume at once the proffered responsibility. He ap- 
pealed once more to the senate itself. He restored 
to the assembly the sword it had thrust into his hand. 
The fathers met in the Temple of Concord, the 
ground-plan of which may yet be traced beneath the 
brow of the Capitoline ; and from the memorials still 
preserved to us, we may picture to ourselves a vivid 
representation of the debate which eiiwsued,^ The 
speakers on the side of the government were urgent 
for capital punishment, which was resisted not less 
vehemently by their opponents. The popular faction 
could not be expected to acquiesce in the assumption 
by the senate of the power of life and death. Banish- 
ment or imprisonment was, they contended, the ex- 
treme penalty allowed by the law. But their motives 
were questioned, their loyalty was impeached ; ^and 
Cato, on behalf of the oligarchs, could maintain, not 
without a show of justice, that the convicted criminals 
were no longer citizens, but enemies of the state. By 

* Sallust, i?. C, 51. scqq Compare OicercAs fourth CatilinariuTi 
oration. How near the language which Sallust ascribes to his 
sj)eaker8 approaches the words they really uttered it is impossible 
to conjecture *, but Plutarch mentions that the speech of Cato alone 
was preserved, having been taken down in short-hand at the tiaie by 
Oiecro’s direction. Pint. Out, itiin. 23. 
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their connexion with the foreign foe, they had for- 
feited every Roman privilege. But it was not upon 
the letter of the law that either party did, in fact, lay 
the greatest stress. Policy or expediency dictated 
the most cogent arguments on either side. Finally, 
the harsher counsel prevailed, and the consul’s hands 
were strengthened by a deliberate decree in favour 
of the bold stroke to Avbich he personally inclined. 

The historian of Catilina’s conspiracy assures us 
that the charge with which Caesar was 
threatened was false; at least, that the arguments 
evidence by which it would have been sup- aTamstthis 
ported was forsworn ; nevertheless, it is 
from the language which the historian himself as- 
cribes to Caesar that a shade of suspicion still attaches 
to him. He sought to save the culprit’s lives ; but 
his motive was a public and not a personal one. He 
contended for the manifest interests of his party; 
for the advancement of his policy, for the embarrass- 
ment of the senate, for the renown of clemency and 
public spirit. Had he been conscious of complicity 
in the crime, his first aim must have been to bury 
the evidence in the graves of his associates. It is 
fair also to conclude, from his general character, that 
he shrank from the atrocity of shedding Roman blood 
on the scaffold, where it had rarely flowed except at 
the mandate of tyrants. He avowed that the cul- 
prits were justly liable to the severest penalty ; but 
to free and high-minded men, banishment, he con- 
tended, or imprisonment, would be even worse than 
death. These punishments the law allowed ; the 
infringement of this law had embittered the rivalry 
of political factions. The murders of the Gracchi 
and Saturninus had roused the people to direful 
vengeance. The proscriptions of Marius had already 
provoked retaliation. The execution of Lentulus 
and his associates would reopen the sluices of blood- 
shed: one reaction would follow upon another; each 
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party would alternately decimate the other. ^ This 
was the popular argument of the day. The com- 
monalty was depressed, and they naturally made 
their appeal to the principles of mercy. But the 
nohles were elated by the advantage which a plot 
arrested always gives to a feeble government. They 
hailed with unrepressed satisfaction an event which 
enabled them to prove that they could defend their 
own position without the aid of a military chief. 

The patron they suspected and feared had with- 
drawn from their presence, with the apparent design 
of collecting his forces at a distance to assail their 
prerogatives. He had left them exposed to the 
furious attacks of the Marians, whose courage had 
evidently revived in his absence. They numbered in 
their ranks not a few daring spirits, who proposed 
to seize the crisis and secure themselves at one blow 
against both the open and the secret enemy. Such 
men may have been making a tool of Cicero, even 
while they most loudly applauded the lurid pictures 
of slaughter and conflagration with which he scared 
the timid into approval of their measures. The 
destruction of the traitor chiefs was deliberately 
planned and executed. When the apparent danger 
was at its height, the resolution of the waverers was 
fixed by an act of violence which cut off from them 
all retreat. Pompeius, it might be expected, would 
make it a pretext on his return for military inter- 
ference. The survivors would appeal to him, and he 


^ Ctcsar’s arguments, though unsuccessful, had considerable in- 
fluence. “ Metum injecit asperiora suadentibus identidem ostentans 
quanta eos in posterum a plebe Homana inanerct invidia.” Suet. 
JuL 14. Tiberius Nero bad preceded him in declaring similar sen- 
timents. Appian, J9. C. ii. 5. ; Sallust, B, €• 50. How deep the 
violence of Sulla had sunk into the minds of the Bomans may bo 
estimated from a remarkable passage of Dion. Ilal. Bom. v. 77.) 

His dictatorship was regarded as a mere tyranny- He acted as no 
Boman had ever acted before, and treated Bomans as Bomans had 
never before been treated. 
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would answer the appeal. The nobles threw down 
the gauntlet, and defied the commander of their 
own legions. Assuredly they miscalculated their 
strength, if they thought to withstand him for a 
moment; but perhaps they had formed their esti- 
mate of their opponent, and trusted by an imposing 
attitude to awe him into acquiescence. Failing in 
this, they were prepared to sacrifice Cicero, whom 
they disliked and despised ; while he, not wholly un- 
conscious of their meditated treachery, insisted upon 
implicating them together with himself in the full 
responsibility of the execution. Death accordingly 
was decreed by a large majority of the assembly; 
and the culprits, five in number, were forthwith 
strangled in the public prison, or in the houses where 
they were kept in custody. 

This first taste of blood sufficed to stimulate the 
appetite of the triumphant faction ; and violence of 
Caesar himself, as he descended the steps SaeSment??^ 
of the temple, was assailed and well-nigh 
sacrificed to their barbarous passions. The con- 
sul was attended by a number of young men 
equipped for the defence of his person, and these 
had crowded round the rival leader, and menaced 
him with their drawn swords, while they looked 
anxiously to Cicero himself for a signal to hew 
him in pieces.* But the consul checked their fury, 
while a spirited youth named Curio, who lived to 
play a conspicuous part in the troubles which suc- 
ceeded, threw his cloak round their intended victim, 
and hurried him away in safety. Such was the cur- 
rent story of the time ; but Cicero himself, in writing 
the memoirs of his consulship, made we are assured 
no allusion to it. The nobles, who at least regarded 
it as true, upbraided him for his untimelj’^ scruples, 
and perhaps he did not care to place on record an 
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avowal of the opportunity he had missed. The 
people who believed the report, and were agitated 
at their hero’s danger, thronged the doors of the 
assembly at its next sitting, when Csesar defended 
himself against the charges made against him in a 
lengthened and noisy discussion. Believing that he 
was detained by force, they insisted with shouts and 
menacing gestures that he should be restored to them. 
Pacified for a moment, they resorted again and again 
to tumultuary proceedings. The neediest and most 
dissolute of the populace excited and fed their 
agitation, and at last Cato himself was induced to 
appease their discontent by a monthly allowance of 
corn from the government. 

Cato had been the most urgent of all the speakers 
Cat-* mortifies rcceut debate for the capital punish- 

meat of the conspirators. At the persua- 
sion of the same ra>sh counsellor, the senate 
ventured to break that union with the equestrian 
order which had been the aim of Cicero’s policy, and 
his partial success in which had constituted, up to 
this moment, his greatest triumph. Hardly had the 
second order obtained a footing in the tribunals, than 
their rivals sought to avenge the injury by retorting 
charges of malversation upon them. Presently, cer- 
tain of the knights who had contracted with the cen- 
sors to farm the revenues of the eastern provinces, 
finding that, in their cupidity, they had overreached 
themselves, besought the government to relax its 
terms. The senate would listen to no accommoda- 
tion. Cato, partly from the nattiral severity and 
strictness of his temper, partly from his class pre- 
judices, opposed them with sternness, and prevailed 
upon the assembly to reject their appeal, after de- 
grading them by long suspense^ The deepest jea- 
lousy and hostility revived between the parties ; and 


* Cic. ad Att, i. 18 . 
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this dissension, as it frustrated the aims of Cicero 
and Pompeius, gave a coionr to the events which 
followed.^ 

Thus thwarted in his conciliatory policy, Cicero 
began henceforth to incline more to the 
senatorial than the equestrian order. He Sm?s^to”the 
had tasted the sweets of admission into the 
highest ranks of an exclusive oligarchy, and his 
self-love forbade him to renounce its charms and 
descend to the level where alone he could maintain his 
dignity and independence. He complained that the 
knights had deserted the senate, though his vanity 
would not allow him to admit that they had cooled 
in their devotion to himself.^ They had crowded 
around him to defend his person against the criminal 
attempts of the conspirators ; and he persisted in re- 
garding their zeal as a display, not of public interest, 
but of personal attachment.^ But he soon learned that 
the services he had performed could secure him no 
eifective control over a party which despised its be- 
nefactor, and was resolved to depreciate his merits. 
No man knew more thoroughly the inefficiency of its 
vaunted leaders ; their injustice, their violence, and 
their sloth he had gauged in every arena of public 
life. He shuddered at the perils gathering around 
their path ; at the audacity of Csesai^ the offended 
pride of Pompeius, nor less perhaps at the morose 
austerity of Cato, under whose guidance they were 
content to place themselves. Cicero does ample 
justice to the motives of this new champion, who 
strove, with firmness and success, to carry out in 
public life the strictest theories of his stern philo- 


* Cic. ad Att. i. 19. 

® C\c., ad Att. i. 19.: Vidi nostros publicanos facile a senatu 

disjungi, quanquain a me ipso non divellerentur/' 

® Cic. ad Att. ii. 1. : “ Nnnc vei'O quum equitatus ille noster, quern 
ego in cliYO Capitolino collocaram, senatum, deseriierit . . . equites 
curiaB bollura non mihi.” 
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Bophy. But with the best intentions and the truest 
loyalty he damaged his own cause : he spoke as one 
who dwelt in the commonwealth of Plato, and not 
amidst the dregs of Eomulus.^ 

The ranks of both parties in the state were filled 
with men of practical ability, whose lives 
ideas popu- had been passed in the free and active 

an spheres of the camp and the forum ; but, 

powerful mfnd with the excoptiou of Caesar himself, it 
to guide them, difficult to poiut out ouc States- 

man among them of original genius, or one who could 
discern the signs of the times, and conceive compre- 
hensive measures in harmony with them. The tem- 
per of the Roman people at this crisis of their history 
required the guidance of a mind of more vigorous 
grasp than was possessed by a Cicero or a Pompeius, 
whose talents as public men were limited to a capa- 
city for administration, but who could neither under- 
stand nor grapple with the great evil of the Sullan 
revolution, which had checked the natural progress 
of reform and enfranchisement, and restored the 
landmarks of a constitution which was no longer the 
legitimate exponent of the national character. The 
people had already undergone a marked change in 
their ideas and motives of action, while they were 
still clinging, with their accustomed pertinacity, to 
forms from which the living spirit had fled. The ex- 
tent and rapid succession of their conquests, bringing 
with them an overwhelming accession of public and 
private wealth, had filled men’s minds with the 
wildest anticipations. The extravagance of each suc- 
ceeding year eclipsed the profuseness of its prede- 
cessor. M. Lepidus, the consul in the year of Sulla’s 
death, erected the most magnificent dwelling that 
had been seen up to his day in Rome ; within thirty- 

* Cic. L c. : “ Sed tamcn ille optimo arumo utcns, ct sumnia fide» 
nocet interdum rcipublicic* Dicit enim tanquam in Flatonis iroXtrela 
non tanquam in RornuU faecc sontcntiam/' 
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five years it was outshone by not fewer than an 
hundred mansions.^ The same was the case with the 
extension of the territorial possessions of the nobility, 
their accumulation of plate, jewels, and every other 
article of luxury, and no less the multiplication of 
their slaves and dependants. The immoderate interest 
which ready money commanded shows that the open-- 
ing of new channels to enterprise outstripped even 
the rapid multiplication of wealth. The national 
prejudice against trade still drove the capitalist from 
the secure and regular pursuits of commerce to 
gamble in perilous speculations. The curse of barren- 
ness clung indeed to this ill-gotten abundance : instead 
of spreading over the face of the empire, the treasures, 
of the world were accumulated in a few*rapacious 
hands. Cicero has recorded the assertion of the tri- 
bune Philippus, at no distant period, that not two 
thousand citizens were possessed of property-: such, 
it seems, were the real numbers of the class who ruled 
the East and the West by their armies, their magis- 
tracies, their largesses, and their loans. But in the 
race of cupidity such considerations were little heeded. 
All eyes were turned from the simplicity of the past 
and fixed upon a future of boundless promise. Men 
laughed at the narrow notions of their parents and 
even of their own earlier years. It is only once or 
twice in the course of ages, as on the discovery of a 
new continent, or the overthrow of a vast spiritual 
dominion, that the human imagination springs, as it 
were, to the full proportion of its gigantic stature. 
But even a generation which has witnessed, like our 
own, an extraordinary development of industrial re- 
sources and mechanical appliances, and has remarked 
within its own sphere of progress how such circum- 
stances give the rein to the imagination, what con- 


1 Plin. H, JV. xxxvi, 24. 

2 Cic. de Off, li. 21. ’* qui rem liabereuu*' 
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tempt for the past, what complacent admiration of 
the present, and what daring anticipations they en- 
gender regarding the future^ may enter into the 
feelings of the Romans at this period of social agita- 
tion, and realize the ideas of an age of popular 
delirium. 

When the mind of a nation is thus excited and 

intoxicated by its fervid aspirations, it seeks 
only man who rcliet ii'om its owu Want or dennite aims 
the demands in hailing the appearance of a leader of 

of the crisis. , ^ ^ . 

clearer views and more decisive action. 
It wants a hero to applaud and to follow, and is 
ready to seize upon the first that presents himself 
as an object for its admiration, and to carry him 
forward on his career in triumph. Marius, Sulla and 
Pompeius, each in his turn, claimed this eager ho- 
mage of the multitude; but the two former had 
passed away with his generation, and the last lived 
to disappoint the hopes of his admirers, for whom 
he was not capable of extending the circuit of the 
political horizon. For a moment the multitude was 
dazzled by the eloquence and activity of Cicero, but 
neither had he the intellectual gifts which are fitted 
to lead a people onward. The Romans hailed him 
as the saviour and father of his country, as another 
Romulus or Camillus^ ; but this was in a fit of 
transient enthusiasm for the past, when their 
minds were recurring for a moment to their early 
founders and preservers. It was still to the future 
that their eyes were constantly directed ; and it was 
not till the genius of Caesar burst upon them, with 
all the rapidity and decision of its movements, that 
they could recognize in any of tbe aspirants to 
power the true captain and lawgiver and prophet of 
the age. 

^ Cic. in Pis, 3.; Plut. Cic, 22. ; Appinn, ii, 7* ; Plin. H. N. 
vii. 30. ; Juvenal, viii. 244. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Detect and Death of Oatilina. — The Oli^rarchy derives great 
1 onfidence from this success, and defies Pompeius —Popularity 
of Cicero. — Csesar’s progress in the attainment of Honours and 
Power. — Return of Pompeius from Asia : He resents the attitude 
of the Senate towards him. The Senate turns the licentiousness 
of Clodius to a political object. — Pompeius allies himself with 
CsBsar and Crassus — The Triumvirate. — Caesar’s Consulship, and 
continued hostilities between him and the Senate. — He obtains 
the Province of Gaul. — Clodius elected Tribune : His popularity, 
and machinations against Cicero. — Abandonment of Cicero by 
the Consuls, and coldness of the Triumvirs. — He is assailed by 
Clodius, and retires into Exile. 


Catilina had replied to the denunciations of Cicero 
with a few words of furious menace ; but, on 
leaving Rome, he addressed letters to some hrmsejf^the 
of the principal men of the city, in which insur^entsln 
he declared his intention of betaking him- 
self to Massilia as a place of voluntary 
exile.^ But to Catulus, who either was, or whom 
at least he wished to be considered* a more intimate 
friend, he opened himself without disguise. He de- 
clared that he was urged to extremity by the violence 
of personal enemies ; that he could no longer endure 
to see the elevation of unworthy Romans to places 
of trust and honour, from which he was himself ex- 
cluded -by unjust suspicions; tbat, in short, he was 
now resolved to effect a revolution in the state, for 
such was the obvious meaning of his threat to under- 
take the defence of the poor and the oppressed in 
Italy and the city.® On reaching Arretium in Etru- 
ria he assumed the ensigns of military command. 


> Sail. J5. C. 33. 34. 


^ Sail. B. a 35. 
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and repaired to the camp of his adherent Mallius, 
who had already gone forward to raise the standard 
of revolt, and was actively appealing to the hopes 
and necessities of the rustic population. The senate 
forthwith issued a decree by which Catilina and his 
lieutenant were declared enemies of the state, and 
ordered the consul Antonins to levy troops for their 
destruction. At the same time it deemed it prudent 
to offer pardon to all, except the two leaders, who 
should abandon the guilty enterprise; but not a 
single man, it is said, was found to desert his chiefs. 
On the other hand, while some supplies of men and 
money were forwarded from his coadjutors in Eome, 
Catilina received conside'rable addition to his forces 
from among that desperate class which rejoiced in 
the prospect of an impending revolution, and now 
rushed to share the peril and the spoil without any 
previous concert with the conspirators.^ 

The rebel force now consisted of two legions of the 
Hifl defeat and Ordinary complement, but not above one 
death. fourth of the number wei’e fully equipped, 
the rest having armed themselves with any weapons 
which they could seize or fashion for the occasion. 
While awaiting the result of his friends’ machi- 
nations in Rome, Catilina kept to the mountains, 
out of the reach of the consul’s forces. Antonins 
himself showed great tardiness and indecision ; 
his conduct was open to the suspicion of sympathy, 
if not of concert, with the enemy he was sent to 
subdue. But, fortunately for the republic, his 
lieutenants were men of vigour and activity. The 
prietor, Metellus Celer, had checked by the rapidity 

^ Among these traitors to the state was a youth, A. Fulvius, the 
son of a senator, who, being arrested on his way and brought back, 
was put to death by his father’s order. (Sail. B.C, 39.; Bion, xxxvii. 
36.; Val. Max. y. 8. 6.) This imitation of the discipline of the ancient 
republic excited neither applause nor indignation among the languid 
voluptuaries of the senate. Meriinoc, Etudes* eur V Histoire Momamei 
ii. im 
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of his movements the spirit of disaffection which was 
beginning to manifest itself in either G-aiiL He was 
at the head of three legions^ with which he occupied 
Picenum and Umbria, and watched the northern 
flanks of the Apennines. Hasty and illconcerted 
risings in Bruttium and Apulia had also been speedil3^ 
quelled ; yet, if Catilina could have burst from the 
toils bj^ which he was surrounded, he might have 
taken advantage of the winter season to rouse rebel- 
lion throughout Italy, and have collected resources 
for another year’s campaign.^ The news of the 
detection and defeat of the conspiracy reached him 
in the neighbourhood of Faesulae, His first impulse 
was to make for Graul, with which view he traversed 
the territory of Pistoria, and was about to cross the 
Apennines, when be found himself confronted by 
Metellus with firm resolution and superior numbers. 
Something might still be hoped from the favour or 
timidity of Antonius, and he turned again to throw 
himself upon the consular army. Antonius shut 
himself up under pretence of illness, and allowed 
the command to devolve upon Petreius, a veteran 
of unflinching fidelity. Catilina’s undisciplined 
bands had no chance against their opponents as soon 
as they met in the field ; yet they fought to the last 
with the ferocity of wild beasts, unless, indeed, their 
devotion to their leader deserves a nobler title. Three 
thousand of their number were slain in the combat, 
and each man fell on the spot on which he had been 
marshalled for the battle. The body of Catilina 
himself was found far in advance of the line, among 
the corpses of the enemy, and the expression of his 
dying countenance still corresponded to the passions 
which had animated him in life.^ 

^ Cic, pro Sest 5. 

® Sallust, B. C, 61.; Elorus, iv. 1.; Dioia, xxxvii. 39, 40. Catilina 
made his escape from Home ]Sfov. 9, a. u. 691, of the unreformed 
calendar, equivalent to Jan, 13, b.o. 62. The execution of his 

VOL. I. K 
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While the generals of the republic were still 
Differences huntiug the couimon enemy in the Apen- 
K^aders'^of the niucs, aud the machinations of his associates 
senate. been brought to punishment, 

the leaders of the senate allowed themselves to quarrel 
among one another, as if they had no one to fear 
either within or without the city. The election of 
consuls for the ensuing year had fallen upon B. Junius 
Silanus and Licinius Murena. We have seen 
that Catilina had presumed to offer himself ; but a 
worthier candidate, the great jurist Sulpicius, was 
also disappointed, and, resenting the notorious bribery 
employed by his rivals, had rushed to the prosecution 
of Murena. Cato, blinded by his hatred of cor- 
ruption, or swayed by the self-appointed duty 
of chastising all political offenders, rashly con- 
sented to support the charge. It can hardly be 
supposed that the unsuccessful candidate had ab- 
stained from similar means, or came into court 
with clean hands. At all events, in the existing 
crisis of affairs, it was most important, that the 
executive should not be paralysed by depriving 
Silanus of his appointed colleague, and withdrawing 
his attention from the care of the public interests to 
the harassing duties incident to a fresh election. 
This Cicero saw, and immediately stepped forward 
to defend Murena, who, to Ms other claims on the 
confidence of his party, added the reputation, most 
valuable at such a moment, of a military commander.^ 
The orator’s exertions were successful, and his speech 
is more than usually interesting, from the tone of 
banter in which he indulges towards men in whom 


associates took place Dec. .5=Fob. 7., and he was slain in the 
beginning of the year G92 = the middle of March, b. c. 62. Fischer, 
Zeittafeln, p. 221. 

^ The speech pro Murena was delivered after Catilina’s retreat, 
but before the execution of his associates (c. 37.) j Murena’s military 
services are extolled (cap. 5. 9. 16 ). 
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the senatorial party reposed the highest confidence ; 
from the disparag'ement he throws, on the one hand, 
upon the legal science for which Sulpicius was justly 
celebrated, and upon the Stoic philosophy, on the 
other, of which Cato was the advocate and the 
pattern. In a subsequent work of more pretensions 
to sober argument Cicero alludes to this speech, and 
acknowledges that he had purposely adapted his 
rhetoric to the superficial understanding of the 
judges.^ But this curious ejBFusion of untimely 
levity must be ascribed to the intoxication of 
success. Cicero did not abstain from indulging his 
vanity in the arch depreciation of the chief men of 
his own party. Cato, who, with all his outward 
austerity, was a man of singular good-humour, 
smiled at his opponent, and quietly remarked to 
those about him how witty a consul the republic 
enjoyed.^ 

In the midst of their contentions for the highest 
oflS.ce, the nobles had allowed Csesar to casar prajtor. 
obtain one of the second places in the scale xhe'nowes 
of power, the praetorship, which he held in 
conjunction with M. Calpurnius Bibulus, 
the candidate of the opposite party. The most 
prominent among the tribunes at the same time 
were Cato and Metellus Nepos, a brother of Celer, 
the prsetor of the preceding year. Nepos was an 
adherent of Pompeius, and was sent by him from 
Asia to canvass for the tribuneship, that on his own 
return he might secure the services of an ally in 
that important oflfice. Cato, it was said, had resisted 

‘ Cic. de Fni. iv. 27, ; comp, Quintil. xi, 1. 

2 Plut. Cat Min, 21. Niebuhr excuses Cicero^s levity, and repre- 
sents it as the innocent expression of natural cheerfulness and playful 
spirits on the happy termination of an arduous enterprize. (JLect on 
JRom, Hist ii. 29.) But the affair of Catilina had not yet reached 
its crisis ; and though the consul might be confident that he possessed 
the means of crushing the enemy, his mind could not have been free 
from the deepest anxiety. 


K. 2 
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the solicitations of his friends to allow himself to be 
nominated for another seat on the tribunitian bench^ 
declaring that the post was too invidious for one who 
was resolved not to swerve in the conduct of aftairs 
from the strictest rules of probity and justice. But 
while journeying into Lucania, to escape from 
the turmoil of the approaching elections, he met 
Nepos, who had just landed at Brundisium. He 
knew or divined the object of this sudden arrival, 
and ordered his horses’ heads to be turned to- 
wards Borne, resolved to defeat the election of a 
creature of Pompeius, or at least to place himself 
in a situation in which he might neutralize such 
baneful influenced He sought and obtained the 
tribuneship, in which he was, at the same time, 
associated with the enemy whom he had set himself 
to watch, whose evil schemes he was prepared to 
counteract by the free exercise of his ofi&cial veto.*-^ 
Such were the suspicions of their once favourite 
champion which the leaders of the aristocracy now 
manifested to the world. 

This early preparation for a year of violence and 
ciBsarpro- iutrigue was amply justified by the events 
puY^cDat^iua which followcd. On the first of January, 
ofrestonSr^ whcu the cousuls entered upon their duties 
butfsX-^** it was customary for all the chief men and 
l?ufe92, dignitaries of the state to proceed to the 
B.O.Q2. Capitol, and there offer them their solemn 
greetings^ Caesar, however, instead of assisting in 
this act of official courtesy, took advantage of the 
absence of his colleagues and rivals to address the 
people in the forum, and to propose that Catulus 
should be deprived by their vote of the honours due 


* Plm. Cat 20. ^ Cic. pro Mur, 3. 

® We find this custom alluded to a hundred and fifty years later 
by Pliny ix. 37.) : Tides quam non delicata me c^^usa obire 
primnm consulatus tui diem non sinat : quam tamen hie, ut praesens, 
votis, gaudio, gratulatione celebrabo.” 
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to him as the restorer of the temple of Jupiter, which 
was now on the point of completion^ That august 
edifice, the glory of the City and the Empire, had 
suffered severely in the conflagration which took 
place during the conflict of Sulla and Marius.^ The 
charge of restoring it in a manner worthy of the 
extended greatness of the republic had been assigned 
to Catulus, as prince of the senate and the most illus- 
trious of all her citizens.^ He had accepted the com- 
mission with pride, and bestowed infinite care on its 
execution, nor had he shrunk from incurring vast 
personal expense, that his name might deserve to be 
inscribed on its front by his grateful countrymen. 
Caesar audaciously brought a charge of peculation 
against him, and demanded the production of his 
accounts; while at the same time he insisted that he 
should not be permitted to put the finishing hand to 
the work, but that the burden and the glory should be 
transferred to Pompeius.'^ This attack was, perhaps, 
not seriously meant to succeed. It answered the pur- 
pose of enraging and alarming the nobles, of thwart- 
ing a personal enemy, above all of menacing the aris- 
tocracy with the vengeance of the chieftain they dis- 
trusted. It was also an overture of more cordial 
alliance between the pretended friends. But the 
nobles, on hearing what was passing, rushed from 
the presence of the consuls with all their friends and 
adherents, into the forum, and succeeded in averting 
the blow. The name of Lutatius Catulus was duly 


1 See Cic. ii. in Verr, iv. 31. « n t. 

^ Not by accident but designedly. Some charged Sulia, others 
Garbo, with having applied the torch. Tacitus, Hist iii. 72., says, 
‘‘ fraudo privata.’' , , , 

» Sulla originally undertook it, but died before the work had pro- 
ceeded far. This disappointment, it was said, was the only exception 
to the universal good fortune from which he obtained his surname 
of Felix. “ Hoc solum felicitati ejus negatum.'* Tac. I c. ; comp. 
Plin HN. vii, 43. 

Dion, xxxvii. 44. Suet Jul 15. 
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inscribed upon the noblest monument of the national 
pride, and bore witness to the glory of the most 
blameless hero of the aristocracy until the temple 
was again destroyed by fire in the civil wars of 
Vitellius and Vespasian.^ 

The main object of the extraordinary powers 
pompeius which Pompeius enjoyed had been recently 
the'?^r^?iTof attained by the death of the terrible Mith- 
^fho'forms a rMatcs, in the preceding year. The power 
Sou of eastern tyrant had been gradually 

Romo, broken by the perseverance of successive 
Poman generals, and he had been finally expelled 
from all the territories he had inherited or acquired 
on the southern shore of the Euxine. The ascendency 
which Pompeius had gained over his army, and prob- 
ably the zealous assistance of the civil administrators 
throughout the east, whose extortions he had not 
chosen, like Lticullus, to check, gave him far more 
complete command of his resources than his predeces- 
sors ever possessed. Accordingly, he obtained an 
easy conquest over Tigranes, king of Armenia, and 
received his submission with favour upon payment of 
an adequate tribute.^ He drove the king of Pontus 
beyond the Caucasus: but to pursue him further was 
a service of danger, for such a charm did the mighty 
monarch carry with him, even in exile and disgrace, 
that wherever he came the nations rose to welcome 
and obey him. Mithridates retreated round the north- 
eastern coasts of the Euxine, and halted at Pantica- 

^ Tac. Z. c.; Suet. Vitdl. 15. Dion (xliii. 14.) says that the senate 
decreed (a.u. 708) that the name of Catulus should be erased, and 
that of Caesar substituted. In modern times, indeed, an inscription 
has been found in the foundations of the tabularium bearing the 
name of Catulus ; ** Q, Lutatius Q. F. Q. N. Catulus substructionem 
et tabularium do s. s. faciendum coeravit.” This, however, refers 
only to a small and inferior part of his work. The tabularium, the 
depository of the public archives, was built against the face of the 
Capitoline hill, upon a huge substruction of masonry between the 
two summits of that eminence. 

« Veil ii- 37- 
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peum, at the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosporus.^ 
Pompeius relinquished the pursuit^ and turned south- 
wards in search of wealthier lands to plunder and 
feebler sovereigns to intimidate; while the enemy 
whom he had been specially commissioned to destroy 
was maturing a new combination against the power 
of Eome^ more gigantic and formidable than any 
which his bold imagination had yet conceived. The 
same sagacity which^ at an earlier period^ had induced 
him to enter into negotiations with Sertorius in Spain^ 
now counselled him to communicate with the restless 
warriors of Graul, He proposed, it is said, to traverse 
Dacia and Pannonia with a Scythian horde at his 
back, and join his impatient allies at the threshold of 
Italy.^ Even at the farthest extremity to which his 
power ever reached this extraordinary man could 
leave a durable name in the traditions of the native 
population- A ledge on the summit of a rock pro- 
jecting into the sea, in the neighbourhood of Kertch, 
is said to be popularly known at this day as the throne 
of Mithridates.^ But the ordinary result of ^ut pnts an 
Oriental polygamy hastened the old man’s on*tbe?evo\f® 
end. He had excited against himself hos- Phimaces, 
tility in the bosom of his own family. Three 
sons and three daughters he had put to death to secure 
his throne, but another of his children named Phar- 
naces, whom he had destined for his successor, eager 
to defeat the wild enterprize he meditated, and thus 
gain the favour of the Romans, revolted against him. 
Deserted by his troops and people, Mithridates pre- 
pared to embrace a voluntary death. His system, it 
was affirmed, had been fortified against poison by the 
habitual use of antidotes ; he was compelled to require 


‘ Appian, Belt Mithrid. 107, 

^ Dion, xxxviii. 11. ; Flor.iii. 5.; Appian, Af. 109.: ’Ey KeArous 
e/c ■jroAAoiJ ^tKovs iirl yeyovSras itrepdeL bieXdchv is rijp ^iTaXia^ ahv 

iKslvoLS ifJL^aXeTp. 

* Michelet, Ut^t Bom. iii. c. 4. 
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the services of a Graiilish attendant^ and fell upon tbe 
sword reluctantly presented to him.^ 

The treason of Pharnaces was rewarded with the 
Successes of kingdom of the Bosporus, and he was 
reccived by Pompeius into the friendship 
Palestine. alHauce of the republic. Meanwhile 

the decrees of the Poman general at the head of his 
army had sufficed to annex many rich provinces to 
the empire. When Pompeius desisted from the 
pursuit of the king of Pontus, he repaired to the 
court of Antiochus^ surnamed Asiaticus, in Syria, 
and ordered him to descend from the throne of the 
SeleiicidaSj and surrender his country to the Eoman 
people. This sovereign, the last of a dynasty which 
had wielded the scepti^e of Syria for two centu- 
ries and a half, and had furnished a succession ot 
seventeen kings^, had entered upon his hereditary 
rule on the expulsion of Tigranes by the Eoman 
arms. But the country was totally unable to defend 
itself against the Parthians and Armenians ; it was 
too rich or too critically situated to be intrusted to a 
dependent monarch, and Pompeius reduced it with- 
out hesitation to the form of a province. Phoonicia 
and Cosle-Syria submitted to the same yoke without 
an audible murmur, and became incorporated in the 
proconsular government of Syria. At Damascus the 
conqueror received the appeal of Hyrcanus, who had 
been deprived by his younger brother Aristobulus 
of his sacerdotal sovereignty in Judea. He listened 
to the usurper’s defence of his conduct in assuming 
the title of king ; but he condescended to weigh the 


* Dion; Appian; Liv. Epft cii. 

Appian (JB. MitJn\ 70 ) calculates the period at 270 years, and 
adds fourteen for the duration of the rule of Tigranes. He is mani- 
festly in error. Scleucus began his reign b. o. 31 2, with which 3 'ear 
his era commences (Clinton, Past HeilAn ann.); and from thence to 
B.c. 64 (a.tt. 690) arc 248 years complete. Various computations 
may be compared in the Art de Verifier les JDuUs, iu 337. ed. 8vo. 
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arguments of the Jewish statesmen and the usages of 
the nation, and finally undertook to restore Hyrcanus 
to power, and re-establish the ancient polity. The 
Jews, however, would not submit to foreign dictation. 
Aristobulus was their favourite. They wished, as of 
old, to have a king to reign over them. They de- 
fended their freedom of choice, and the object whom 
they had chosen, with all the valour and obstinacy of 
their race. For three months their temple-citadel 
held out against the skill and patience of the Ro- 
mans : but the fanaticism of the people, which was 
kindled by the excitement of patriotism, proved 
their ruin ; for, as on former occasions, their pre- 
sumptuous confidence tempted them to omit the 
requisite means of defence, and their fastness was 
surprised during a season of unguarded ceremonial.^ 
The victor replaced Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood 
and abolished the royal title. He made the country 
dependent upon Home ; but though he violated the 
Holy of Holies by his profane presence, he appears 
to have acted with more than usual moderation in 
sparing the sacred furniture and treasures of the 
temple.^ If the death of Mithridates had been longer 
delayed, it was the intention of Pompeius to have 
made a campaign against the Nabathseans ; and it 
would have been, we are assured, his idle ambition to 
penetrate to the eastern Ocean, as he had carried the 
arms of the republic in Spain to the shores of the 
Atlantic.^ But the change in the situation of affairs 
required his return to Asia Minor. He there com- 
pleted the arrangements of his foreign policy, and 
gave his last directions for the settlement of the pro 

^ Josephus, Antiq. Jad, xiv. 4. 3. ; Strabo, xvi 2.: v7)CTreias iiixipa, 

2 Dion (xxxvii. 16.) says the contrary; wdvra rd diTjpTrdadTj : 

but the other is the statement in which the rest of our authorities 
concur. See Druinann, iv. 467. The spoliation of the temple of 
Jerusalem was reserved for Crassus. 

s This may, perhaps, be regarded as a rhetorical flight of Plutarch’s, 
who amplifies it still further (JPomp, 38.). 
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vincial administration. The basis upon which the 
edifice of social order had been established by Lu- 
cullus remained unshaken after his successor had left 
Asia.' 

The zeal with which the nobles had rushed 
The nobles ^0 the defence of Catulus could not fail to 
paratiS^r mortify the jealous temper of Pompeius, 
?i|nT!mputed thcir statesmcu might regard the death 
of Mithridates with alarm rather than 
b*c* 62. satisfaction, for nothing now remained to 
delay the conqueror’s return to take account of 
their proceedings in his absence. In vain had Cato 
sneered at the feeble resistance of the Asiatics, 
and asserted that the successes of their conqueror 
were merely victories over women.^ The power 
and ability of so great a captain were not to be 
charmed away by empty taunts. It was a better 
policy to fortify the position of the senate by 
courting the services of its most distinguished 
military members. Lucullus had lately received 
the long-delayed honour of a triumph : the technical 
objection that he had not actually finished the 
war in the East was overruled, and his real merits 
were not unduly rewarded by an unusual stretch of 
the senate’s prerogative.^ This year, Q. Metellus, 
another scion of the same illustrious house which 
furnished a tribune at the late elections, and a 
prsetor at the preceding, was flattered with a similar 
honour."' He received, at the same time, the sur- 
name of Creticus, for his final reduction of the 
warlike islanders whom it had taken three years 
to subdue. But the importance of his victory was 
to be estimated, not so much by the resources or 

^ Cic. Acad, ii. 1. ; comp. Plut. Pomp. 39. 

® Cic. Mur. 14. 

^ Cicero seems to claim the merit of having extorted this act of 
justice and good policy {Acad. ii. 1.): “Nos consules introduximus 
])£ene in urbem curruni clarissimi viri.^’ 

" Veil, ii 34. 
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valour of the natives^ as hj the convenience of the 
harbours and fastnesses of the island^ protecting the 
commerce of the Mediterranean^ and imposing a 
bridle upon piracy in the surrounding seas.^ 

No sooner had Metellus Nepos arrived in Eome 
than he put himself in communication Popularity of 
with Caesar^ and the two a.gitators com- 
bined together in harassing the party to which both 
were equally hostile. Nepos began his career as 
tribune by denouncing the execution of Catilina^s 
associates.^ He declaimed against it, on the one 
hand, as a crime against the people ; on the 
other, as offensive to Pompeius, the saviour of the 
state and the champion of the constitution. Thus 
early were the nobles apprised of the pretext they 
had furnished to their protector should he choose to 
overthrow their power by force, and declare himself 
the avenger of a judicial murder. Under Cato’s 
undaunted leadership, however, they mustered all 
their courage. Cicero himself presented a bold 
front to his accusers ; and the people for once were 
not forgetful of the preservation of their homes and 
hearths by his patriotic vigour. On the first day of 
the new year, when the consul was about to lay 
down his office and to make the customary oration 
to the people, the tribune offered to impose silence 
upon him, declaring it unfit that the murderer of 
Roman citizens should address an assembly of free 
men. Amidst the uproar which this act excited, 
Cicero could only exclaim, with a solemn adjuration, 
that he had saved the state, and the general accla- 
mations of the people overwhelmed every opposing 
whisper.^ Yet it might seem to him ominously 

^ Even the plunder of Crete deserved to be recorded among the 
spoils of much ampler domains. Lucan, iii. 1 63. The pirates had 
probably accumulated treasures there. 

Dion, xxxvii. 42.; Plut. Cie. 23. 

3 Cic. ad I) IV, V. 1, 2. Plutarch QCic, Z.c.) attributes the favour 
tvith which Cicero was received to the good offices of Cato, who was 
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significant that this innocent or necessary act of 
self-defence was resented by Celer, the brother of 
Nepos. Metellus Celer, though now enjoying the 
proconsiilship of Graul through Cicero’s surrender of 
his own prior claim^ and though professing himself 
his friend both personally and politically^ was un- 
reasonable enough to address him in a letter of 
bitter remonstrance, to which his correspondent 
replied with becoming spirit. 

The attack was repulsed. But Catilina had not 
yet been defeated; and the tribune now 

Violence of t •• t 

the tribune moveo. a rogatiou to the people lor re- 
uS^oftiie calling’ Pompeius with his troops, and giv- 
ing him full powers for the destruction of 
the common enemy. The senate shrank from offering 
any such invitation ; it would rather have thrown 
some obstacle in the way of his return, and rejoiced 
in the dilatoriness of his present proceedings. It 
exerted all its influence to thwart the odious pro- 
posal. The part Caesar was playing now became 
manifest. He appeared as the counsellor and con- 
fidant of the demagogue, whose violence was de- 
stroying all hope of reconciliation between the 
oligarchs and their former leader. The tribune had 
occupied the forum with a crowd of his own ad- 
herents. He presented, moreover, a startling array 
of military force, whether to protect his own in- 
violable person, or to overawe his opponents. 
Scarcely could Cato, who would not be withheld 
from appearing by the advice and entreaties of his 
friends, succeed in making his way to the spot 
where the functionaries of the state presided over 


the first to address him as the “ Father of his country.” Plutarch is 
not correct^ peihaps, in saying that Cicero was the first who received 
this honourable distinction ; at all events, he was the last, while the 
voice of the Boman people continued really free: “Boma patrem 
patriae Ciceronem libera dixit.” Juvenal, viii. 244. Comp, however 
Hin. U N. vii. 31. “ Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate.” 
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the popular assembl}^ C^sar and Nepos were sitting 
side hy side* Cato advanced and took his seat 
directly between them^ to interrupt their private 
communications* Nepos directed the clerk to read 
the proposed resolution aloud ; Cato forbade him. 
Nepos took the paper himself; Cato snatched it 
from his hand, and tore it in the face of the multi- 
tude. This boldness warmed the people in his 
favour, when Nepos, furious at being thus thwarted, 
began to recite the resolution from memory. Ther- 
mus, another of the tribunes and an adherent of 
the nobles, raised his hand to the speaker’s mouth 
This was a violent way of interposing the official 
veto, the means of control which each tribune legally 
possessed over his colleagues ; but it hit the humour 
of the excited multitude, and was crowned with 
tumultuous acclamation. A scene of riot and dis- 
order followed, which prevented the adoption of any 
measure under the sanction of legal forms; and 
although it was necessary for the friends of Cato to 
hurry him from the strife, and to secure his safety 
hard by in the temple of Castor and Pollux, the 
object of Nepos was defeated, and a great triumph 
obtained for the insulted senated 

But the aristocratic party w^as fated always to push 
its victories too far. The senate, elated by 
the unaccustomed sounds of popular ap- ve£tur^^o^ 
plause, ventured to suspend both Nepos and^a^ecom- 
and Csesar from the functions to which they repara- 
had been duly elected. The tribune fled to 
the camp of his patron, proclaiming that the sanctity 
of his office had been profaned by violence. Caesar, 
with greater resolution, threw himself upon the pro- 
tection of his allies and adherents, and continued to 
administer his praetorial functions in defiance of 
every hostile menace. He refused to quit his tribunal 


Plut. Cat, Min. 26 — 30. Dion, xxxvii. 43 
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till compelled by a military force, whereupon he 
dismissed the lictors who attended upon him, divested 
himself of his official insignia, and retired with dignity 
to his private dwelling. The populace now assembled 
to avenge the insult offered to their favourite. A 
riot ensued, which compelled the consuls to retrace 
their steps, not without the most obsequious expres- 
sions of respect and deference towards him.^ But 
how hollow these compliments were, how insincere 
the show of reconciliation, appears from a fresh 
attempt which was made at the same moment to 
implicate him in the late conspiracy, the inquiry 
into which was still in progress. The ostensible pro- 
moters of the charge were L. Vettius and Q. Curius, 
both men of notorious character, who had already 
sold themselves to the senate, and denounced the 
plot in which they had in fact been deeply engaged.^ 
Vettius declared that he could produce letters from 
Caesar to Catilina; Curius only professed to have 
ascertained his guilt from the mouth of their com- 
mon leader. It is hardly credible that these wretches 
would have ventured to assail the popular champion, 
whose courage and resources were so well known, 
had not they received direct encouragement from 
some chiefs of the senate. Caesar, with his usual 
decision, went straightway to Cicero, and engaged 
him to remove any suspicion of his criminality. The 
late consul declared publicly that it was by Caesar 
himself that the first intimation of the danger had 
been made to him. Whether this had really been 
the fact does not appear; but, at all events, the 
testimony of Cicero could not be discredited. Not 
only was Caesar acquitted, but the reward recently 
assigned to Curius as the supposed revealer of the 

^ Suet. Jxil. 16. This incident is omitted by all the other authori- 
ties, and Plutarch expressly declares that no tumults occurred in 
Ciesar’s pr^etorship, Cms. 9. 

^ Dion, xxxvii. 41.; Sallust, B.C, 17, 
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plot, was taken from him, and handed to the object 
of his calumny. Vettius was sacrificed to the wrath 
of the people, and thrown into prison ; nor did 
Novius the qusestor, who had allowed his superior 
magistrate to be cited before his tribunal, escape a 
similar chastisement.^ 

Another incident occurred during Caesar’s praetor- 
ship, which is cited by his biographer as an c^sur protects 
instance of his zeal in defending the clients diSSSor 
who intrusted their interests to his care.^ the senate 
It is so briefly related that we are at a loss fully to 
understand it ; but it seems at least to give further 
indications of the confidence he now felt in his posi- 
tion, and the spirit of defiance which animated all 
his transactions with the government. A Niimidian 
chieftain named Masintha had applied to Caesar to 
defend him against a claim for tribute on the part of 
his sovereign Hiempsal. The king sent his son 
Juba to Eome, to take the proper measures for 
having the cause decided by the tribunals of the re- 
public; for Numidia had recently been constituted 
a Eoman dependency by Pompeius, and the senate 
assumed the right of determining the political re- 
lations of the ruler and his vassals. The republic 
declared in favour of the royal claim : and Caesar, it 
seems, did not abstain from personally insulting Juba, 
whose beard he pulled in derision. But the majesty 
of Eome he insulted even more gravely; for when 
it was decided that Masintha should be delivered to 
Juba for the punishment of his contumacy, Caesar 
snatched him from the hands of the officers, and car- 
ried him to his own house. There, our informant 
assures us, Masintha was kept in concealment, or 
rather, we must suppose, in open defiance of the 
government, which could not have been ignorant of 

^ Suet. Jul. 17. 

^ Suet. Jul. 71. This occurrence is not mentioned bj any other 
writer. 
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his retreat, till the praetor departed for Spain some 
months later, and assigned him a place in Ms suite. 

At length fortune seemed to offer an opportunity 
to the nobles for creating disunion among 
gmmcte^oT^^ their adversaries. While Csesar, by the 
ascendency of his character and genius, 
maintained throughout his career the chief estima- 
tion among his party, the giddy multitude had 
other favourites besides him ; and among them was 
P. Clodius, a young man of very dissolute habits, 
but not without ambition to court, and address to 
engage, its admiration.^ Connected with several of 
the principal men of the state, Clodius enjoyed 
every advantage in the outset of his public life. 
He was admitted to the confidence of Lucullus in 
Asia, which he betrayed by exciting a mutiny in 
the ranks, the first occasion on which he essayed 
the arts of a demagogue.^ Marcius Eex, when 
commanding in Cilicia, had placed a portion of the 
fleet under the young man’s control, with which 
he fell into the hands of the pirates.^ Eeleased 
by the intervention of Pompeius, he betook him- 
self to Antioch, thrust himself into the affairs of 
the Syrians, and narrowly escaped death in the dis- 
turbances he there excited. Having thus succeeded 
in embroiling every affair in which he had taken 
part, he returned to Eome, and assumed the character 
of a patriot. His attack upon Catilina was specious 
and daring, but its failure threw a further shade 
upon his reputation.^ Though involved in the 
common suspicion of a guilty acquaintance with the 
conspirators’ designs, he avowed himself a supporter 
of Cicero in the process against them.® Meanwhile, 
he was no less intent upon beguiling the women 
than upon quarrelling with the men, and his tri- 

* Veil. ii. 45.: “ P. Clodius, homo nobilis, disertus, audax.” 

® Pint. Lxic. 34. ® Dion, xxxv. 1 6. 

^ Cic. ad. Att. i. l. * Cic. de Har, Hcsp, 3.; Pint* C/c. 29. 
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umphs seemed destined to be confined to the weaker 
sex. The odious charge that he lived in incest with 
his sisters can only be regarded as a current tale of 
scandal, the truth of which it would be preposterous 
to assume.^ But he was at least a favoured admirer 
of Pompeia, the wife of Caesar; and it was in the 
prosecution of an intrigue with that illustrious 
matron that he perpetrated an act, the discovery of 
which raised him to a disgraceful notoriety, and well 
nigh created fatal dissension in the ranks of the 
popular party. 

The Bona Dea, an old Italian divinity, whom the 
antiquaries of superstition sought to iden- He profanes 
tify with various Greek and Latin god- 
desses, enjoyed the honour of a peculiar 
festival, at which none but women were allowed to 
attend. The presence of any of the male sex was 
deemed a pollution, and expected to bring a curse 
upon the nation. The intruder, it was once devoutly 
believed, would be visited with the loss of his sight; 
but no instance had yet been known of the wrath of the 
goddess being tempted to this extremity. The festival 
was held in the month of December^, in the mansion 
of one of the consuls or praetors, and the mistress of 
the house was entitled to preside at it. The matrons 
of Borne were assembled at night under the roof of 
Pompeia, in the official dwelling of the chief pontiff, 
at the foot of the Palatine hill, a spot which may 
still be traced by the two half-buried columns of the 
temple of Romulus and Remus, which stood directly 
over against it. The beardless gallant introduced 
himself into the house in the garb of a female mu- 
sician ; he had corrupted one of the maids, and sent 

1 Cic. de Bar. JResp, 20. ad JDiv. i. 9.: “ Qui non pluris feeerat 
Bon am Deam quam tres sorores.” The three sisters were married 
respectively to Marcius Rex, L. Rucullus, and Metellus Celer. The 
last was the Clodia whose gallantries and political intrigues are so 
frequently stigmatized by Cicero. Drumann, ii. 374. foil. 

* Drumann, ii. 204. note, 

VOL. r. L 
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her to acquaint Pompeia of his arrival. The appoint- 
ment had probably been concerted. But meanwhile 
he incautiously allowed himself to be seen by another 
attendant. Being addressed^ his person or his voice 
immediately betrayed him.^ The alarm was given 
and the utmost consternation prevailed. Aurelia, 
the mother of Caesar, a Eoman matron of the an- 
cient stamps, who professed to keep strict watch over 
the virtue of her daughter-in-law, speedily threw a 
veil over the mysteries of the goddess, and rushed 
through the house, a torch in her hand, to discover 
the intruder. He was surrounded and recognised, 
but allowed to escape.^ The matrons who had 
assembled to assist at the ceremony dispersed to 
their homes, and none of them failed to inform her 
husband that night of the interruption of the rites 
and the pollution of the city. The next day the 
story was bruited far and wide, and the cry of indig- 
nation and fear resounded over the seven hills. 


Such a moment of general panic presented the 
Thettobiea adviscrs of the aristocracy with a golden 
tunfthis^° opportunity, and it was with no religious 
ai^dimcar^^ feeling, for Cicero himself scoffs at the 
wdZfflcS'by goddess who failed to strike the impious 
intruder blind"^, that they consulted the 
pontiffs and the Vestal virgins, from whom they 
received formal assurance that the crime demanded 
signal expiation. Caesar, as the chief of the pon- 
tifical college, could not abstain from coinciding 
in this solemn declaration. His guilty consort he 
publicly repudiated ; but he denied all knowledge 
of her gallant, and refused to px'oceed against the 


* Cic, ad. Att. i. 12.; Pint. Ctc. 28.; Dion, xxxyii. 45. 

Comp, the author of the Dial, de Orat, c. 28. ; “ Sic Corneliam 
Gracchorum, sic Aureliam Caasaris, sic Atiam August! matrem prte- 
fuisse eflucationibus ac proclnxisse principcs liberos accepimus.” 

® “ Aurelia pro tcstiinonio dixit suo jussu eum esse dimissum.” 
Schol. Bob. in Orat. in Clod, et Curion. 5. 3. 

^ Cic. pro Dorn, 40- 
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intriguer, whom the city unanimously denounced 
This was the point at which his enemies were 
aiming, A man of Caesar’s influence might have 
insured the criminal’s conviction ; at all events, it 
was obvious that, by invoking punishment upon 
Clodius, he would incense many of their common 
friends, and during a long and bitter struggle a 
thousand incidents might occur to widen the breach 
in their party. But though disappointed in this 
hope, the nobles would not let their victim escape. 
According to the ordinary mode of procedure in 
cases which were confined to questions of fact, the 
judges were selected by lot for the decision of each 
particular cause from the list of one hundred and 
live, previously drawn by lot also from the three 
orders of senators, knights, and serarian tribunes. 
But, whether the charge against Clodius was one for 
which there was no exact precedent, or whether its 
importance might be held to justify a departure 
from the usual course, the senate wished the judges 
to be assigned by the direct appointment of the 
praetor. This also was a method not unknown to the 
constitution; and though the advantage it offered to 
the nobles seems obvious, we do not hear that it 
was regarded by their opponents as unjust or in- 
vidious. Accordingly, the new consuls, Pupius Pivso 
and Messala, were enjoined to invoke the people to 
sanction this mode of procedure. Messala engaged 
in the business with good faith ; but bis colleague 
was easily won over by the enemy, and allowed 
obstacles to be thrown in the way of the enactment 
which he himself proposed. Cato pushed the matter 
forward with his usual promptitude; Cicero joined in 
the general outcry, always hoping to be floated to the 
top in every current of popular opinion; 
but he dared not commit himself to active 
measures. Pompeius was expected daily with his 
army at the gates of Pome ; all parties were in- 

I. 2 
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triguing with him, but no one yet knew what his 
judgment in the matter might be ; it was the part 
of prudent men not to put themselves too prominently 
forward at so critical a moment. 

Before the close of the first month in the year 
693, the conqueror of the east reached the 
?ea?Sitai 7 , shorcs of Italy. No sooner did he touch 
than he falsified the apprehensions 

pnvlte^^ of the City by disbanding his host of vete- 
rans, with the promise of ample rewards, 
which he felt secure of obtaining from the senate 
and people.^ The senate received the news with 
surprise, gratification, and premature contempt. 
But there was neither difficulty nor dishonour in 
affecting gratitude, and the great captain was es- 
corted into the city with the liveliest demonstrations 
of respect and joy. His entry into Koine was the 
celebration, it was said, of a triumph, not over the 
kings of Asia, but over himself, the heir of Sulla, 
the child of the proscriptions.^ When the pageant 
was over, the proconsul required time to cast his 
eyes around him, and assure himself that he com- 
prehended the posture of affairs. Meanwhile, his 
conduct in every respect was studiously moderate. 
Every word he uttered was noted and treasured up 
by innumerable ears, every movement was watched 
and criticized ; all parties hung in suspense, and 
awaited in silence the declaration of his sentiments. 
But amongst all parties he found no friend; perhaps 
he sought none : his coldness and vanity were equally 
repulsive, and he was too fearful of committing him- 
self by premature disclosures to court the intimacy 
of any one. Among the number of those who 

* The reception of Pompeius, and the whole pn)ceedings in Clodms’s 
trial, are related with great liveliness by Cicero in two of his letters to 
Attic iis^ i. 14, 16. 

Drumftun, iv 479.; comp. Dion, xxxvii. 5 ; Pint. Pomp. 4S.; 
VctL ii 40. 
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crowded about him and tendered advice and ser- 
vice, it is probable that Csssar acquired his usual 
ascendency, unsettling his views and shaking his 
resolutions. 

The first harangue which the new-comer made to 
the senate was so cautiously worded, that no 
indication whatever of his thoughts could 
be drawn from it. The coldness of his de- on 
meanour before that assembly might raise 
a fear that he reserved his animation for the forum, 
and his confidence for the popular demagogues. At 
the instigation of the consul Piso, Fufius Calenus, 
one of the tribunes in the interest of Clodius, stepped 
forward and invited him to address the people in the 
Flaminian Circus. On his appearance there, Fufius 
demanded of him, in direct terms, whether he ap- 
proved the rogation of the consuls, by which the 
judges in the forthcoming trial were to be assigned 
by the prsetor. Pompeius parried the thrust: his 
answer, as Cicero triumphantly proclaimed, was that 
of a true aristocrat ; he made a laboured speech, with 
many unmeaning words, in which he magnified the 
authority and majesty of the senate, and professed 
to regard it with devout veneration. The consul 
Messala was encouraged by this apparent over- 
ture to ask his opinion, when he next presented 
himself in the senate, on the affair of Clodius and 
the proceedings of the government. But the crafty 
dissembler again shrank within himself; his reply 
was courteous but vague, and was limited to a 
general approbation of the behaviour of the nobles. 
He then turned to Cicero, and expressed a hope that 
he had said enough on that point. The applause 
with which even this guarded language was received, 
induced Crassus to rise and deliver a studied pane- 
gyric upon the conduct of Cicero in the grave affairs 
of his recent consulship. Cicero, sitting next to the 
object of universal attention, and watching every 
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turn in his countenance^ thought that he perceived a 
gleam of approbation stealing over it. He rose to take 
advantage of the favourable moment^ and enlarged, 
with his usual copious rhetoric, on the dangers from 
which the state had been preserved, and his own share 
in the glory of the deed. He spoke, as he alone 
could speak, of the dignity of the senatorial order, 
the good feeling of the knights, the favourable atti- 
tude of the Italians, the paralysis of every element of 
disaffection, the cheapness of provisions, the security 
of the commonwealth.^ The senate responded, to 
the speaker’s entire satisfaction ; it was the crowning 
day of Cicero’s vanity ; yet one triumph was wanting 
to it, Pompeius would not be drawn into any further 
indication of his views. 

When the day came for moving the rogation, the 
friends of Clodius, the remnant, as Cicero 
agaJSot^cio- invidiously asserts, of the Catilinarian crew, 
4d^n failure; with the youuger Curio, a reckless dema- 
goguc aud Spendthrift, at their head, at- 
dSis meditates tempted to defeat the influence of the nobles 

vengeance. , -o j. 

by various irregular manoeuvres. Hut the 
opposite party displayed more than usual vigour; Cato, 
Hortensius and Favorinus, Cato’s shadow^ spoke with 
energy in the cause of justice, and the assembly at 
last separated without coming to a decision. Once 
more the senate met, and resolved in favour of the 
rogation by a majority of four hundred to fifteen, 
notwithstanding the personal entreaties of the ac- 
cused. Clodius’s addresses met with no other success 
than that of raising a laugh against Cicero, whom the 
oligarchs were never displeased to see made ridicu- 
lous. The mover of the rogation, fortified by the 

* Cic. ad AtL i. 11.: Quid inulta? totum Imnc locum, quein ego 
vai'ic meis orationibus solco pingex'c, de flamma, dc ferro, — nosti illas 
X'tjtcvOovs , — valde pertexui.” Compare as specimens of these Ai 7 #cv 0 oi, 
xhc OraL in Pis. 2., pro 3Iitr. 39. 

^ J^rumann, ii 209. 
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concurrence of this overwhelming majority, would 
now have beaten down all opposition ; but Horten- 
sius, by an unlucky scruple, counselled concession at 
the last moment, and waived the essential point in 
question, the assignment of the judges by the prsetor. 
The guilt he deemed to be so manifest that the cul- 
prit’s escape was impossible ; a sword of lead, he said, 
would suffice to slay him ; the concession would be 
graceful in appearance, while it could have no evil 
consequence. But he was deceived. Fifty-six judges 
were chosen by lot, a mode of selection which no 
doubt in itself admitted of much false play ; at all 
events, there were many among them whose poverty 
and bad character cast equal suspicion on their 
honesty. The friends of Clodius strained every nerve 
to seduce them^ : money was showered upon them, 
promises were lavished without stint ; the noblest and 
fairest women of Rome were induced to grant them 
their favours ; the corruption of this infamous tribu- 
nal became a by-word to succeeding generations/^ 
Yet the testimony which was produced against the 
accused seemed to make his escape impossible ; his 
own plea, that he was absent at Interamna on the 
night in question, was refuted by the direct evidence 
of Cicero^ ; the mother of the injured husband as- 
serted her knowledge of his guilt ; the slaves of the 
house confessed it under torture^ : one word from 
Caesar would have sufficed to settle the matter ; but 


* Cic. ad At t. i. 16. 5.: “Arcessivit ad se, promisit, intercessit, 
dedit/’ &c. 

- Seneca, JEp. 97,: “ Atqux dati jiidicibus nummi sunt; et quod 
hac etiam nune pactioue turpius est, stupra insuper matronamm et 
adolescentulorum nobilium salarii loco exacta sunt/^ 

^ Cic. pro Mil, 17.; Quintil. iv. 2. 88. 

^ Schol. Eoh,inOrattn Clod. vi. 3. Abra (the Greek "AjSpa may per- 
haps be written more correctly in Xatin Aura), the servant of Foinpeia, 
was put to the question. It would appear from Cicero, pro Milon. 22. 
that the slaves of Clodius were tortured also : “ de servis nulla 
qusestio est in dominum nisi de incestu, ut fuit in Clodiunot. 
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that word nothing could extort from him. Themvhy 
divorce Pomjpeia'? cried the nobles in their vexation ; 
the reply was adroit and spirited : The wife of Ccesar 
must he above suspicion.^ The eloquence of Cicero 
carried even the multitude with him, and the judges 
affected to be terrified by the demonstrations of popu- 
lar disgust. They demanded a military guard for 
their protection, while Catulus asked, with bitter 
irony, if they feared to have their pockets picked of 
their bribes. The cause was at last decided in favour 
of Clodius by thirty- one suffrages against twenty-five, 
a less proportion, perhaps, than might have been ex- 
pected from the composition of the tribunal. The 
nobles consoled themselves as they best might, by the 
evidence so narrow a majority gave to the substantial 
justice of their cause, and to the bias of public 
opinion; but they were more sorely disappointed at 
failing to create that dissension between Caesar and 
his friends which they had fondly anticipated. It 
was upon Cicero, however, that the real force of the 
blow rebounded. He had made an implacable enemy 
of one with whom he had hitherto cultivated terms of 
amity : and from henceforth Clodius seemed to de- 
vote every faculty he possessed to the prosecution of 
a memorable revenge. 

Caesar could afford to smile at the impotent 
coosar assumes machinations of his enemies ; the praetor- 
meiffc^^oirpro- ship had opened to him the path to the 
Vince, high fortune he coveted. Thus far he 

had succeeded in every political step. He had 
obtained the civic honours in succession, and he 
wielded at the moment almost unequalled influ- 
ence. But his rivals were powerful in the field : 
Inicullus and Crassus, as well as Pompeius, were 
experienced generals; they had gained the attach- 
ment of armies ; they could raise troops with a 
stamp of the foot; and when raised they could lead 


' Suet. JuL 74.; Pint Cells. LO,. Cic. 29. 
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them to victory. Caesar, on the other hand, had 
neither veterans at his command, nor means to levy 
recruits. His name was unknown in war, and was 
no watchword to the aspirants either for plunder or 
for glory. But now his turn was come. Assured 
that the parties in the state were so nicely balanced 
that no material change could suddenly occur in the 
political game, he determined to retire to the Further 
Spain, the province which had been assigned to him 
on the expiration of his late oflBce, there put himself 
at the head of a Eoman army, and store his coffers 
with the spoils accruing whether from war or peace. 
But such were his private embarrassments that he 
could not even leave Rome for his destination with-* 
out one more extraordinary effort. His private means 
had been long exhausted. The friends who had con- 
tinued to supply his necessities had seemed to pour 
their treasures into a bottomless gulf ; so vast was 
his expenditure in shows, canvasses and bribes ; so 
long and barren the career of public service, through 
which this ceaseless profusion must be maintained. 
At this period when the bold gamester was about to 
throw his last die, he could avow that he wanted two 
hundred and fifty millions of sesterces to be ^voTth 
nothing. Before he could enter upon the admini- 
stration of his province he had pressing creditors to 
satisfy and expensive preparations to make. Every 
other resource perhaps had been exhausted, but Caesar 
could apply to Crassus for a loan.^ The wealthiest 
of the Romans hated the great captain Pompeius, 
and he saw in Caesar the readiest instrument for 
lowering his estimation. He held in pawn the 
treasures of Iberia. The sum required was 830 
talents, and this was placed at once in Cesar’s 
hands.^ 

1 Plut. Crass, 7. Cces 11. Appian, B,C. it 8. 

* Pint CcBS, 11 I ^E.'irX'Kpdcrcrov KaTi<p\rYeTr\ovtn<i!yraTOv ovroL Vmfxaiun^ 
$e6jtX€P0t^ Be ttjs Katcrapos Koi ^€pp6T7}ros M irpbs 

Vim woXirelav, 
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The delay however which these arrangements re- 
quired was nearly fatal to the proprsetor’a 
project of his expeditiou. For in the meanwhile the 
Senate was occupied with the affair of 
Clodius; and a decree was passed, no doubt 
with special reference to Csesar, that the praetors 
should not depart for their provinces until it had 
been discussed and finally settled. Accordingly, the 
details of hir^» commission had not been arranged, the 
sum which the state should contribute to his ex- 
penses, the number of the troops to be entrusted to 
him, the names of those who were to constitute his 
retinue, were not determined, when Caesar, resolved 
not to allow his designs to be frustrated, suddenly 
left Rome in the middle of the year, and betook 
himself to his province in defiance of every impedi- 
ment. He had reason to apprehend that a scheme 
was in contemplation to retain him at home by a 
political impeachment^; hut he knew that when once 
at the head of his legions, his enemies would not 
dare to recal him, and he trusted to reap such a 
harvest, both of treasure and reputation, as would 
divert the effects of their malice on his return. 

The whole of ancient Iberia was divided at this 
time into two provinces, the Hither and the 
provinces in Further.^ The former extended from the 
Pyrenees along the coast of the Mediter- 

* Suet. JuL 18.: “ Incertura, metune judicii quod private para- 
batur, an quo niaturius sociis iinplorantibus subveniret.'* 

^ Spain; Hispania, Iberia: the formei name was given by the Car- 
thaginians to the south-western extremity of the peninsula, and was 
probably a Phoenician word. The rough breathing and sibilation are 
characteristic of their appellations: comp. Ilasdrubal, Hiempsal, 
Thap&iis, Ruspina, Plispalis, Hispania. Hesperia (?). The Honians 
adopted the name from them. On the other hand, the Gieek geo- 
graphers gave the country the name of Iberia, which may have been 
derived, through the Massilian traders, from the river Iberua. But 
it is probable that the earliest population of all the north and centre 
called themselves Ibcidans. Plin. IL N iii. 3.: “ iberus — aumis, 
quern propter universam Hispaniam Gi’tnci appellavere iberiam.” 
Comp. Mannert, Geog, i. 227. 
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ranean to the Sinus TJrcitanus, near the south-eastern 
angle of the peninsula. The line of the sea-shore 
was studded with numerous Eoman settlements : the 
Celtiberi, occupying the central parts of the country^ 
from whence the great rivers take their rise^ had 
been conquered at an early period^ and were rapidly 
assimilating to the type of the victorious nation^; 
the brief season of their education under Sertorins 
had already borne fruit in a spirit of discipline and 
obedience. But^ throughout the northern districts, 
the limits of the province, as well as of the Roman 
authority, were less clearly defined. The Cantabri, 
Vaccsei, Astures and Callaici, the remnant of the 
old and unmixed Iberian stock, maintained among 
barren mountains their sullen independence. The 
southern and western portion of the peninsula con- 
stituted the further province, which was afterwards 
subdivided into two, the Anas or Gruadiana forming 
the line of demarcation between them.^ The coast 
of the Mediterranean and the valley of the Baetis 
were the abodes of wealth and luxury, of art and 
science ; but even these favoured districts were liable 
to the sudden attacks of vsavage neighbours, and the 
vigilance of the provincial government was constantly 
exercised in protecting the central retreats of peaceful 
civilization. 

Having thus invested himself, as it were, with the 
government of his province, the propraetor Cesar’s suc- 
proceeded to raise ten cohorts from his own 
resources, in addition to the twenty which 
were stationed in the country. The tribes of Lusi- 
tania, beyond the Tagus, had never yet accepted the 
Roman yoke, and behind them lay the mountains of 
Grallicia, which harboured a race to whom even the 


* They were subdued by the arms and artifice of Cato the Censor, 
aibout A.u. 557. Appian, Htsp 41. 

“ JSeLL Civ. i. 38. : “ A saltu Castulonensi ad Anain.” 
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name of the republic was almost unknown. The 
provincial governors lived in a state of almost per- 
petual warfare with the petty chieftains, whose no- 
minal dependence was marked by the imposition of 
a tribute, seldom paid except when exacted by arms. 
The necessity of self-defence might excuse the re- 
peated incursions by which they restrained the hungry 
wanderens on their frontiers. But Caesar was not 
satisfied with the mere avowal of submission; he 
required a guarantee for its permanence : he carried 
war into the fastnesses of the mountains, and drove 
the enemy from his retreats into the open plains. 
Nor was he diverted from his purpose by the booty 
which the natives craftily threw in his way ; he thrust 
home at the main body of his opponents, pursued 
them over broad rivers, drove them to the borders of 
the sea, and into islands on the coasts. He collected 
vessels from Gades, and with their assistance finally 
reduced these last strongholds. He thus effected the 
complete subjugation of the districts of Lusitania 
north of the Tagus, including the wild fastnesses of 
the Herminian mountains and the rapid waters of 
the Durius. Brigantium in Gallicia, protected on 
the land side by the difficult character of the sur- 
rounding country, he attacked with a naval armament, 
and erected his victorious standard at the furthest 
extremity of his province.^ 

* Brigantium seems to have been either the modern Ferrol or 
Coruna. Mannert decides for the former, but the remains of an old 
Roman tower near the latter place may remind us that Brigantium 
was celebrated for its lighthouse. (Oros. i. 2.) The two modern 
towns, however, lie nearly opposite to each other across a bay, and 
the lighthouse might serve as a beacon to vessels bound for either 
destination. The Mons Herminms is supposed by both Drumann and 
Mannert to have lain south of the Tagus, but it would rather appear 
from Bion^s account to have been situated near the Douro. It may 
probably bo identified with the Sierra d’Estrella in the province of 
Beira. The authorities for the history of this campaign, important 
only as a prelude to Caesar’s great military achievemer: ts, are Blutarch 
Ci£^, 12. ; Dion, xxxvii. 52. 53. 
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The success of the new candidate for military fame 
gave a brilliant earnest of his future glories. h,s cm aa- 
The brief space which he could devote to 
civil affairs must have been employed with at least 
equal energy. The great complaint of the provin- 
cials^ throughout the Eoman dominions, was the pres- 
sure of their debts to the government. The farmers 
of the public revenues exacted their dues with scru- 
pulous severity. But as capitalists they were prompt 
in accommodating the natives with usurious loans, 
and thus extricating them from immediate difficulties 
at an enormous eventual sacrifice. The revenues, 
not of individuals only, but of cities and states, became 
mortgaged beyond the possibility of redemption. The 
persons of the debtors and of their families were liable 
to be seized and sold into slavery. When the affair 
came to this point, we may imagine how ready a re- 
fuge was offered to the victim by the bands of brigands 
in the mountains. The administration of Csesar was 
directed to the abolition of this cause of perennial 
warfare. He effected an adjustment by which these 
debts were to be liquidated by instalments, and is said 
to have conciliated, by his wisdom and prudence, the 
good-will of either party. The tribute which had 
been imposed upon the province by Metellus Pius, 
during the Sertorian war, was remitted by the senate 
at the proprsstor’s instance ; upon which service he 
founded a just claim to the gratitude of the Spanish 
people.^ But meanwffiile the main object of his own 
visit to the country was not neglected. He amassed 
a considerable treasure for himself, and took care to 
satisfy the cupidity of his followers and soldiers in 
due proportion.^ The army saluted him on the field 
with the title of Imperator. 


* Auct. de B, Hisp, 42. 

^ Suetonius, in a passage where he rakes together all the charges 
which were made against the subject of his memoir during his life- 
time and afterwards (Jul 54.), says that he was accused of accepting 
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During the absence of Osesar, Pompeius continued 
pompeius slowly and irresolutely to press upon the 
fenScfto"® senate the ratification of his acts in the 
ratify his acts 0a^tern wars. He had expended large 
sums of money in the seryice of the state, he 
had levied contributions from subjects and allies, 
he had conferred privileges upon cities and crowns 
upon political partisans. All this he had done in 
the exercise of bis own plenary discretion, under 
the extraordinary powers of the Manilian law ; never- 
theless, he was anxious that his proceedings should be 
confirmed by a special decree of the senate, to relieve 
him from all future responsibility. But that body 
was well pleased to have an opportunity of humiliating 
the haughty general. Lucullus, more particularly, 
grudged the distinctions of his rival and successor in 
the eastern command^, and insinuated that he had 
been himself the first to break the power of Mithri- 
dates, leaving him an easy prey to a fresh adversaiy 
with augmented resources. And the tyrant had, after 
all, escaped from bis pursuer, and robbed the pretended 
conqueror of half his glory by a voluntary death.^ 

The senate listened with approbation to these 
pompeius’a pctulant objections, and gradually recovered 
triumph; courage in the presence of one who had 

Sept. 22, 23 . lately been the master of its legions. 

It had concealed its enmity under a flourish of 
acclamations when Pompeius entered Eome, accom- 


presents from individuals, and even soliciting them. This is not im- 
probable, but no one seems to have made any charge against him of 
fraud or rapine in his civil administration. His enernievS, with all their 
unscrupulous animosity, never threatened to bring his conduct as a 
provincial governor before a judicial tribunal. Csesar’s proprsctorship 
was an object of panegyric among his countrymen. Comp. Cic. pio 
Balb. 19.; Veil. li. 43 ; Plut. Ceos. 12. 

* Plut. Pomp. 46. 

2 Lucan (i. 336.) puts this depreciating language in the mouth of 
Cflebur : 

'* Lassi Pontica regis 
Prajlia, barbarico vix consummata veneno.” 
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panted, not by bis troops, but a crowd of flatterers 
and courtiers.^ The studied modesty of bis bearing 
roused tbe presumption of the nobles, in the same 
degree that it allayed their jealousy. He would 
not accept any title to designate the theatre of his 
conquests, and perpetuate their memory in con- 
nexion with his name. He was content with the 
simple appellation of Magnus, the Grreat, which had 
been sanctioned by the popular voice at an earlier 
period, and which, in a single word, more than 
comprised all local designations.^ He further de- 
clined any mark of public approbation, except the 
permission to wear a laurel chaplet and the trium- 
phal insignia at the games of the Circus.^ Mean- 
while, he exhibited the spectacle of his triumph, 
such as Eome had never before seen.^ It was not 
so remarkable for the munificence of the festivals 
which attended it, or for the public shows in the 
theatre and Circus, as for the interest and value of 
spoils which decorated it. The treasures of Mith- 
ridates, collected from the plunder of Greece, were 
not restored to the suffemrs, but reserved to enrich 
the friends of the latest victor. Works of painting 
and statuary were eclipsed by vast hoards of plate, 
and the novel luxury of gems, pearls and crystal 
vases. The taste, indeed, for these objects in Eome 
dated its introduction from this auspicious event® ; 


* Veil. ii. 40.; “Quo magis homines timuerant, eo gratior civilis 
taiiti imperatoris reditus fait.” 

2 Ovid, Fast. i. 603. 

“ Magne, tuum nomen rerum mensura tnarum est.” 

® Dion, xxxvii. 21.: Veil. /.c. observes; “Id ille non plus quam 
semel, et hoc sane nimium fuit, usurpare sustinuit.®’ The glories of 
the triumph were a giddy elevation which furnished a constant theme 
to the moralists Nemesis could hardly endure the provocation of 
seeing a mortal sitting among his fellow- citizens in the robe in which 
he had thrice ridden to the temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. “ Vela- 
mina siimmo Ter conspecta Jovi.*' Tuc. ix. 177. 

^ Comp. Plutarch's elaborate account, Fomp. 45. 

^ Plin. H. IST xxxvi. 7. 
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SO rapid was the transition the Romans made from 
A.r.eiH. "the old Italian simplicity to a puerile 

b,c,go. delight in mere brilliancy and rarity and 

meretricious ornament.^ 

This harmless gratification of his vanity, however, 
did not avail to advance the immediate 
a£agarfan^^ objcct of Pompeius’s intcrcst. The soldiers 
satisfaction of hc had dishandcd at Brundisinm required 
us veterans. fulfilment of thc ample promise of lands 

which he had held out to them, Sulla had demanded 
estates for his veterans; why should not Pompeins 
extort a similar gratification? But the copy had not 
the boldness of the original; the vision of the dic- 
tatorship still eluded his grasp. He attempted to 
gain Lis point by management suited to the times ; 
hut in this also he failed, from want of adroit- 
ness. He had secured, hy the ordinary methods 
of corruption, the election of two consuls for the 
year 694, on whose political or private sentiments 
he ventured to rely.^ But the one, L. Afranius, was 
a mere cypher among statesmen, one, says Cicero, 
who did not know the value of the thing he had 

^ Pompeius is the first Roman who can bo confidently charged with 
the bad taste of allowing himself to be represented by a naked statue. 
This was the fashion which the Greeks applied to the representation 
of deities and heroes, and it consoited suitably with features of ideal 
beauty and majesty. In the Roman emperors the combination of the 
naked figure, with the ordinary human head, trimmed and curled 
according to the fashion of the day, is generally ludicrous. The em- 
perors, however, who claimed kindred with the divinities, were not 
altogether inconsistent. But a naked figure of a Roman citizen, before 
the age of apotheoses, w as preposterous and unmeaning. Pompeius 
was probably misled by personal vanity, for he was one of the hand- 
somest men of his day. (Plut. Pomp. 2.: Plin. JET.iV. vii. 10.; Veil, 
ii, 29.) The famous statue in the Palazzo Spada at Rome, which i« 
supposed to represent him, and to be that beneath which C^sar was 
assassinated, can hardly be presumed genuine; but another also naked, 
preserved in the Villa Castellazzo near Milan, has a better claim to 
our confidence. See Winckelmann, Gesch, der Kunst, xi. 1. 

^ ad Att i. 16.: “In comitia omnibus invitis trudit noster 
Magnus Auli filium.” Plutarch notices the audacious openness with 
which Pompeius bribed the voters. {Pomp. 44.) 
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bought, and who understood dancing better than 
politics,' The other, Metellus Celer, had receiv^ed a 
personal affront from his patron, who had divorced 
his sister Mucia immediately upon his return t<» 
Rome.® It was under these unfavourable auspices 
that one of the tribunes, named Flavius, was en- 
gaged to bring forward a bill on similar principles to 
that of Rullus, for a division of lands in Italy among' 
the veterans of Pompeius and the poorer classes of 
the city. These lands were to consist partly of public 
domains, partly of estates to be bought by the go- 
vernment with the spoils of the late war. Cicero, 
who had opposed the former agrarian enactment 
with so much bitterness, speaks with moderation of 
this. He professes, in his correspondence, to have 
bestowed some pains on shaping and amending it. 
and to have studied to reconcile the interests of the 
proprietors with those of the state and of Pompeius 
himself.^ If such was his tone in addressing a private 
friend, he was probably still more guarded and con- 
ciliatory to all parties in the senate. But if the 
sting was thus taken out of an unpalatable and 
violent measure, the nobles only relaxed their oppo- 
sition to fall into indifference and stifle the project 
by procrastination. The city was occupied, on the 
one hand, by a topic of private scandal, the intrigue 
of a noble named Memmius with the wife of a brother 
of Lncullus.'* On the other, it was amused by the 
manoeuvres of Clodius, who, in his anxiety to obtam 
a seat on the bench of tribunes, was seeking to be 
adopted into a plebeian family by a vote of the 

* Cic. ad AtL i. 19.; Oion, xxxvii. 49 

^ Dion, Pint. Pomp. 42. Mucui was the daughter of Mncius 
Scaevola, and half-sister of Celer and Nepos. She wab suspected of 
familiarity with Caesar. 

® Cic. ad Ait. i. 19,: Et sentinam urhis exhanriri ct Italise |oli- 
tudinem frequentari posse arbitrabar;” this was the language or the 
Gracchi. 

'* Cic. ad Att. i. 18. 

von. I. M 
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people.^ Every one knew that his ultimate object 
was to obtain the means of injuring Oicei’o, and the 
city looked on with more curiosity than solicitude. 
About the same time news arrived from Gaul of 
the commotions with which that country 
to cie.ist from wus meuaced, and oi the gieat prepara- 
111=, demands, Hclvetii for a national emi- 

gration, which threatened to respect neither the 
Eoman province nor the territories of the allies. A 
revolution in Gaul was always a matter of deep 
alarm at Rome. The senate decreed that the con- 
suls should undertake by lot the defence of the two 
provinces on either side of the Alps, and that deputies 
of consular rank should be sent immediately to levy 
troops and provide for the security of the empire. 
Distinguished men were promptly selected for this 
important charge ; but Cicero and Pompeius were 
specially reserved, as statesmen whose services at 
such a crisis could not be dispensed with at home.^ 
The imminence of this Gallic war cooled down what- 
ever interest the agrarian bill had excited.^ Pom- 
peius, fearing to exasperate the people by pressing 
his demands at such a moment, desired his friends to 
desist; bat he bitterly regretted the precipitation 
with which he had disbanded his army and confided 
himself to the gratitude or fears of his countrymen/ 
The people, it would seem, were hardly less jealous 
of their national champion than the senate itself. 
They conceived that his plan for enriching the rabble 
of the forum by grants of public land was no better 
than a cover to his designs upon their liberty.^ 


* Cjc. l. c, 

^ Such was Cicero’s complacent interpretation of this proceeding 
(afl A(t, i. 19 .). 

^ Cic. L n : “ Sed hsec tota res interpellata bello refrixerat.*’ 

* IKon, xxxviL 50. 

* The populace insulted Pornpeias in the theatre. An actor having 
occasion ro say in his part, Nostra miseria tu as magnus/’ was re- 
quired to reneat the words several times. At the words, virtutem 
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It -was a great descent for Pornpeius^ from giving 
the word of command to consuls and con- 
suiarSj to wield, as ms instruments, the forcmhTo»hr^ 
most turbulent of the tribunes and popular 
demagogues.^ To this degradation he was reduced 
by the hostility of Lucullus and the resentment of 
Met ell us Celer. The consul, for the gratification of 
his private pique, paid court to Cicero and the sena- 
torial party, and the creature of favour and corrup- 
tion became all at once, in their eyes, an admirable 
magistrate, a patriot and a statesman. The violence 
of his opposition to Pompeius provoked violent re- 
taliation. The tribune Flavius, presuming on his 
new patron’s support, actually seized the consuFs 
person, and threw him into prison. Metellus was 
well pleased to parade his injuries before the eyes of 
the city. He summoned the senators to hold their 
deliberations in his cell. Flavius erected his tribunal 
before the prison door to prevent their ingress ; they 
caused the wall to be pulled down, and walked into 
the presence of their chief. Pompeius was not yet 
hardened to such scandalous proceedings, and hastened 
to repress his adherents’ zeal.^ Such moderation, 
however, would have been a bright spot in the his- 
tory of these times of selfish violence, had it been 
accompanied by any attempt to check the degeneracy 
of the age, and infuse new vigour into the workings 
of the constitution. But Pompeius had no wish to 
eflfect any thing for the good of the state, unless it 
would surrender itself wholly to his discretion. Then, 
and not before, he was ready to try the experiment 
of reform, to bring to bear all the influence he was 

istam veniet tempns cnm graviter gemes,” the audience burst into 
loud acclamatunis. Cic. I c. 

Compare Plutarch’s lemarks. Pomp, 46. 

' This story^ it must be remarked, rests solely on the authority of 
Dion (L 0 -); and if true, it is strange that it should not be alluded to 
by Cicero. 


M 2 
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Kiio\\xi to enjoVj all the wisdom and magnanimity he 
was supposed at least to possess. It would still 
remain to be seen what talents the successful warrior 
really had for civil administration. But no party in 
the state was yet willing to buy so doubtful a good 
at so uncertain a price. Meanwhile, the idea began 
to dawn upon his mind, that by the artful application 
of his resources, his wealth, his power, his private 
connexions, he might clog the proceedings of all 
parties, and throw the executive into a state of 
abeyance. The dread of mob-rule, and of the vio- 
lence of demagogues, would ultimately prevail, as 
nearer and more urgent, over the apprehension of 
dictatorial despotism ; and the author of the con- 
fusion would alone be able to disentangle it. 

Great as Pompeius undoubtedly was, it was a 
Weakness of Cardinal defect in his chaiucter that he 
Pompeius. failed to keep his principal aim steadily 
in view, and allowed minor objects to divert his 
course and fret away his energies. This may be 
observed even in his military career, in which his 
genius was most conspicuous. His operations against 
Sertorius were desultory and indecisive, and theie 
appear traces of similar feebleness in bis contest 
with Mithridates ; his countrjunen were dissatisfied, 
and suspected him of protracting the struggle for 
political objects. In the city this want of vigour 
became daily more evident. Accordingly Pompeius 
failed to acquire any moral ascendency over his 
associates. His virtues were sobriety and moderation, 
and these he possessed in an eminent degree. But 
when these qualities are not the result of resolute 
self-control, but arise from a deficiency in animation 
and the sense of enjoyment, they have little attrac- 
tion for men of warmer temperaments, and exercise 
still ^ less command over their imaginations. Ac- 
cordingly, no man was so constantly deceived in the 
pex'sons he selected for his instruments: they dis- 
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covered his weaknesses, and shook ofif the yoke of 
his condescension. The distance w hich he affecte<i 
in his intercourse with those about him arose partly 
from natural coldness, but more perhaps from his 
own distrust of his power over them. They mistook 
it at first for greatness of soul ; but when they ap- 
proached nearer to the self-proclaimed hero, they 
found with disgust of what ordinary clay he was 
formed. 

Nor can it be disguised that this coldness and re- 
serve had been known by their usual fruits, 

. T n ^ diasimu- 

in an early career ot reniorselevss cruelty and i«tiou de- 
inveterate dissimulation. The nobles who 
shuddered at the idea of Pompeius assuming the 
powers of the dictatorship, well knew the school in 
which he had been brought up, and the proofs he had 
given of having imbibed its lessons. He had licked 
the sword of Sulla; and as with young tigers who 
have once tasted blood, they could never be assured 
that his thirst was sated.^ He was himself another 
Marius or Sulla, no better, only more disguised.^ 
Under the orders of the dictator he had shed the best 
blood of Eome, and had been branded with the title 
of the young hangman.*^ He had put to death a 
Carbo, a Brutus, a Domitius ; in Spain, under the 
guise of martial discipline, he had massa<^red a whole 
cohort of Roman soldiers : the clemency he had been 
known to display in later years might he attributed 


^ Luc. 1 . 327. : 

TJtque fersB tigrres nnnquam posuere fnrorern, 

Quas nemore Hyreano, matrum dum lustra seqmintur, 
iVltus caesorum pavit cruor armentorsim ; 

Sic et Syllaniun solito tibi lambere ferruin 
Diirat, Magne, sitis.’* 

Lucan liad no dramatic spirit. This is not wliat Csesar might ham 
3aid, but what his contemporaries did say. 

^ T.ic. Hfst li. 38.: Occnltior. non melior.” 

* Val. Max. Ti. 2. 8.: ** Adolescentulus carnifex/* Comp. Fiat. 
Pomp. 3. 5. 18. 25. 
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to loftv scorn, ratber than to new-born humanity. 
His word was not be trusted, he was capable of dis- 
owning his own commands, neither friend nor enemy 
could rely on his actions corresponding with the sen- 
timents he expressed.^ Home might hav^e yielded to 
a chieftain who demanded her submission with the 
drawn sword, but it was too much to expect that she 
should put herself voluntarily in the power of one 
who affected to ask it as a favour to have the lives 
and liberties of her children placed in his hands.^ 
From the moment of his return to the city Pom- 
He makes pcius was Casting his eyes around him to 
find creatures wlio might further his occult 
Gffisar ends without either compromising himself or 

asserting too much independence of his direction. In 
these intrigues he was singularly unfortunate. When 
he divorced his wife Mucia, he had perhaps already in 
view the form tion of an advantageous alliance. He 
proposed, it was said, to connect himself with the 
family of Cato, with w'hose character and position he 
must, if so, have been strangely unacquainted. The 
overture was rejected with disdain.^ In Cicero, in- 
deed, he found a willing flatterer, and with him he 
carried on a long course of dissimulation and cajolery, 
which was transparent to every one except its object.^ 
In vaiUy exclaimed the great commander to the great 


* Cic adDiv.vni. 1.3.: " Solet aliud sen tire, aliud loqui/' Comp. 
ad AtL i. 13. 4., ii. 20. 2., ii. 22, 1., iv. 9., iv. 15. 7. ; Sallust, : 

inodestiis ad omnia alia nisi ad domiuationem.” “Oris pi obi, 
animo, inverccnndo.” 

* The later Homans drew this distinction between their submission 
to the usurpers of the civil wars, and to the legalized despotism of 
the emperors. Lucan, iv. in fin. : 

“Jus licet in jugulos nostros sibi fecerit ense 
Syila potens, Mariusque ferox, et Cinna cruentus, 
CflBSaressque domus series, cui tanta potestas 
Ooncessa est.^* 

* Plat. Pomp. 44. 

* It is evident that Cicero was warned against Pompeius by hi« 
friend Atticus, Cic. ad AtL i. 17. 10., ii. 1. 6. 
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orator, in vain should I have earned the glories of a 
"‘rrivumplt^ hadst not thou preserved the city for nis 
to triumph ind Indeed, he pa’d his court to hU 
dupe so assiduously, and stu^wed himself so fre- 
(piently in his company, that the young nobles gave 
him jestingly the name of Cnseus Cicero- But he 
seems to have early satisfied himself that he could 
make little use of the orator’s services- Again, he 
was disappointed in the behaviour of both the con- 
suls ; the one was imbecile, the other unexpectedly 
hostile; his interests weie not advanced by eithei. 
Clodius was too giddy and too self-willed to be trusted 
as an ally ; the services of Flavius it was beneath the 
dignity of the great Pompeius to seem to require. 
Crassus was aiming like himself at the exasperation 
of the public dissensions, with the blind presumption 
that his wealth and the number of his clients would 
give him the advantage over all competitors in a 
period of popular discord- But with Crassus he was 
at deadly feud, for neither were of a temper to forget 
an ancient jealousy, and Pompeius disdained to make 
an overture of reconciliation. These circumstances 
disposed him to invite Caesar to his counsels ; for in 
Caesar he had already discovered, as he thought, 
abundant alacrity to serve him. Such an ally, he 
conceived, had no consideration to lose in the eyes 
of the nobility, of whose opinion he stood himself so 
much in awe ; while his temper and necessities 
seemed equally to encourage him to defy the con- 
sequences of the most daring aggressions. We may 
suppose further, that in the view of a man so decorous 
and correct as Pompeius, the character of the profli- 
gate Marian appeared so bad, that he might expect 
to be able at any time to shake off and disown the 
connexion with impunity. The return of Caesar from 
his province was opportune for the views of both 


* Cic. de u 22. 
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parties, and they lost no time in coming to the show 
of a mutual understanding.^ 

Rome had no rewards for the honoui'able and 
c^sar sues for heueficial discharge of civil duties in the 
provinces ; but the military successes of the 
theSourof proprietor in Spain entitled him to claim 
a triumph. distinctioEL of a triumph. Csesar ad- 

dressed letters to the senate, detailing his exploits 
and soliciting their reward. But the consulship was 
an object of more solid advantage ; and as the year 
of Airanius and Celer advanced, the time drew near 
when it might be sued for and won. One obstacle 
intervened. The jealousy of the law forbade the 
Imperator to enter the city before the day of his 
triumph, while the vanity of the people demanded 
the appeal ance in the forum on three stated occa- 
sions, of every candidate for their suffrages. It was 
true tliat the senate had frequently obtained for its 
favourites a dispensation from this latter regulation. 
iSIarius had been raised to the consulship, Luculliis 
to the aedileship, each in theii* absence.^ A few years 
later we shall find Cato himself the foremost to pro- 
pose a similar indulgence to Pompeius, while holding 
the proconsulate of Spain, and forbidden accordingly 
to enter the city.^ But on the present occasion the 
nobles were rejoiced to throw an impediment in the 
way of a man they hated ; they conceded the triumph 
to Caesar on purpose to exclude him from the consul- 
ship.^ When his friends were urgent to obtain a 
decree in his favour, the rigid patriot Cato resorted 
to an artifice, and wore out the day with an intermi- 
nable harangue.^ Doubtless the nobles expected that 


^ It is at this period that the name of Caesar first occurs in the 
letters of Ciccio, aud is introduced to us with the ominous woids: 
**Cajsar cujus nunc venti valde sunt secundi ” (ad Att. ii. 1.). 

Plut Mai' 14 , JLmc. 1. ; Cic. Acad ii 1, 

* Plut, Pomp, 54. * Dion, xliv, 41. 

* kiuct. Juh 18.; Dion, xxxvii. 54. 
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Caesar would forego the uncertain conte-t for the 
consulwship ; but on the contrary he relinquished the 
triumph, and hastily leaving his province before the 
arrival of his successor, appeared in Rome in due 
season to solicit the votes of the citizens. To exhibit 
this preference of their honours before those of the 
senate was a compliment to the majesty of the 
people ; hut in Caesar’s eyes the value of the one 
outweighed a hundred times the empty glory of the 
other. He formed a coalition with a wealthy candi- 
date Liicceius^; the nobles put forth all their strength 
on behalf of Bibulus, and contributed an immense 
sum to bribe the centuries. Even Cato joined in 
this open avowal of corruption, and set his wseal to 
the universal acknowledgment that law was impotent 
and revolution inevitable.^ 

Meanwhile, Crassus, set aside equally by the 
leaders of the various sections of the nobi- 
lity, the idle, the profligate, and the im- 1*0111 peius, 

IT ^ -jr Ml X • 

practicable, lelt himseii ill at ease even in cmssus* the 
his conspicuous position. Cautious, mdus- 
trio us, and studious of appearances, be was 
himself equally removed from all these extremes ; 
and, without any open rupture, his influence with 
his party seemed to slip from under him. The re- 
turn to Rome of Caesar, the mainspring of every 
thing original and active, breathed new life into him 
as well as into Pompeius, and was about to form an 
era in the fortunes of both. The Marian candidate 
for the consulship was already prepared to establish 
an intimate connexion with each, and at the same 
time to reconcile them to one another. Crassus soon 
began to listen with satisfaction to tbe overtures of 
so skilful a negotiator. A little adroit flattery served 
to smooth over the wounds his vanity had received ; 

- Cic ad Aft i. 17. 11. 

® Suet, Juf, 19. Catone quidcm abnuente earn largitionem 

e republica tien.” 
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and he was easily induced to withdraw bis counte- 
nance from friends who knew not how to appreciate 
his importance, and to bestow it upon those who had 
the prudence to solicit it. Thus did the three com- 
petitors for suprenie power combine to form a league 
among themselves for their mutual advancement. 
They covenanted that no proceedings should be 
allowed to take place in the commonwealth without 
the consent of each of the three contracting parties.^ 
United they constituted a power beyond all the re- 
sources of the commonwealth to cope with. Whe- 
ther or not they deigned to consult the forms of the 
constitution, their influence was really omnipotent, 
their voice decisive. The cabal only wanted open 
avowal to he recognised as the usurpation of absolute 
power, and the distribution of this power in more 
than one hand alone distinguished it from a monar- 
chical despotism. The prodigious alliance of Pom- 
peius, Caesar, and Crassus, might be branded by 
statesmen as a Cerberus or Chimsera, the triple 
monsters of ancient legend ; but the popular voice 
was content to designate it as a triumvirate, merely 
implying, in political language, an extraordinary 
public commission,^ 

The curtain now draws up for the commencement 
Reflections of another act in the great drama, and 
discloses to us a new development of the 
league. history of the Roman people. The blood 
of the Roman and the Italian has mingled in one 
common current ; the counter-revolution has oblite- 
rated all traces of the Sullan reform ; the contest 
has ended in raising individual statesmen to a posi- 
tion in which they can array their own private ambi- 
tion against the general weal. Each great chieftain 
finds himself at the head of a faction whose interests 

’ Suet, J 71 I 19 . 

^ Appian, JBe!L Civ ii 9. : Kcei t\s avrmv riivbe fWju<t>po(rvpyp^ oxfy* 
ypa<p€us^ Bdp^anfy 4vl $L§\iep 7r€pi\a^wp^ 4yeypaip€T(HKdpavop^ 
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centre in bim alone, who are ready to fight under 
his banner and for his personal aggrandizement^ and 
have ceased to invoke the watchwords of party or 
the principles of class. The triumvirs are now 
leagued together to undermine the old form of 
government ; by-and-by they will fly asunder, and 
challenge each other to mortal duel. Each will try 
to strengthen himself by an appeal to old names and 
prejudices, and the shadows of a popular and a pa- 
trician party will again face each other on the field 
of Pharsalia ; but the real contest will be between a 
Caesar and a Pompeius, no longer between the com- 
mons and the nobility. For the one party has no 
common object of sufficient interest to bind it firmly 
together ; the other, though every privilege and 
every traditional feeling is in peril, has no reliance 
on its leaders, by whom it has been so often betrayed, 
and has become a mere gathering of desperate men, 
crowded together by an instinct of resistance, but 
animated by no vital principle of permanence or 
progress.^ 

It was precisely at this period, the crisis of the 
fortunes of the oligarchy, that the best and of 
wisest of its champions became lost to it. 

Oatulus died in the same year^ which witnessed 
Csesar’s return to Rome and the establishment of the 
triumvirate. The confusion into which the aflfairs of 
his party from henceforth fell confirms the truth of 
the mournful panegyrics which Cicero pronounces 
upon him. He was a man whom neither the tern- 
pests of danger nor the breezes of glory could ever 
divert from Ms course either through hope or fearr^ 
Since the death of Catulus^ he writes in a letter of 


' Veil. ii. 44. “ Hoc ig-itur Cos. inter enm et Cn. Pompeium et 

M. Crassum inita potentise societas, qnse urbi orbique ten arum, iiec 
minus dnerso quoque tempore ipsis, exitiabilis fuit/' 

“ 111 the middle of the consulship of Metellus Oder. Cia. pro CesL 

Cic. pro Sest 47. 


24 . 
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this period, I maintain the true poUajj of my order, 
xuiilumt a jprotector and ivithout a companion,^ 

The etfects of this triple union soon became ap- 
parent. The election of Caesar to the con- 
di?rr»,?^iTh/p siilship was carried by acclamation ; the 
tvV^lV7s9, nobles could only succeed in thrusting in 
Ribulus as his colleague. This was the 
second time that these reluctant yoke-fellows had 
been joined together in public office, and there was 
little prospect of their bearing their honourable 
burdens with decent unanimity. In the heat of the 
rumour of a Grallic tumult the senate had already 
assigned the two Grauls to the consuls of the year ; 
but the aspect of things became less warlike, and 
Metellus feared to miss an opportunity for acquiring 
a triumph.* The senate now hastened to allot their 
future provinces to the consuls newly designated, 
and made a feeble attempt to guard against Csesar’s 
increasing power by decreeing to them the super- 
vision of the roads and forests ; a paltry charge, not 
worthy even of Bibulus.^ Caesar was justly incensed 
at this manoeuvre, but he had no doubt of being 
able to counteract it when the time should arrive: 
meanwhile he had a game to play, and he com- 
menced it with his usual decision. 

The consulship was the fulcrum from which the 
cwrascon- whole Boman world was to be moved, 
an aararmn Topular uieasures might secure the favour 
Dill, A u. 695 * people, and thereby the appoint- 


* Cic. ad Act. i. 20* Asinms PoIIio commenced his history of the 
civil wars with the consulship of Afranius and Metellus : Motuui 
ex. Metello consule civicuni.** Hor Od. it 1. 

^ Cic. ad Act. i. 20. 

® Suer. 19 : •* ProvinciiB minimi negotii/’ It is possible, 
however, that this charge was not qtiite so trivial. Cseliiis writes to 
Cicero, in the year 704, that Curio was about to propose a law in 
the interest of Csesar, “ viariam, non dissimilem agrariae Rulli,” and 
combines it with a lax alimentaria (Cic. ad Din vin. 6.) Any 
measure which threw the public burdens on the privileged classes 
would be agreeable to Caesar 
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ment to some extensi’jre command, the resources of 
provinces, and the devotion of armies. With these 
prizes almost within reach, the bold aspirant f(jl- 
lowed up his successes with increasing ardour. The 
nobles had recently defeated the agrarian bill of 
Rullus: Caesar brought forward a measure sub- 
stantially the same. He provided lands for the 
Pompeian veterans, and thus secured the co-opera- 
tion of Pompeius himself. He also assigned estates 
to large numbers of the citizens, and proposed 
to plant 20,000 colonists in the public domain in 
Campania.^ Commissioners were to be appointed to 
execute the division of lands, and the patronage of 
these lucrative and influential appointments remained 
in the hands of the consul himself. The people 
hailed the announcement of this popular measure 
with acclamations : but it was requisite to obtain 
the sanction of the senate, before the consul could 
oifer it to the centuries- The nobles felt the danger 
of rejecting or mutilating it. Cicero hesitated to 
renew the combat in the face of both Crassus and 
Pompeius: but his party saw the fatal influence 
CiBsar would gain by it, and put forward Cato, not 
to contest or cavil at the bill itself, but simply to 
protest against all innovation. The consul ventured 
to treat this manoeuvre as an illegitimate artifice. 
He ordered his lictors to seize his antagonist, as it 
were for contempt, and carry him off to pi i son. 
The fathers rose in consternation : many followed 
their fellow-senator to the place of confinement. 
Petreius, a blunt soldier, vowed that chains with 
Cato were better than the presence of the oppressor 
Caesar. The consul, it is said, was moved to 
shame ; he caused Cato to be set free, and at the 
same time dismissed the assembly, with the declara- 
tion that it was illegal to refuse to entertain a mea- 


> Veil li. 44.; cr.mp. the various statements of Dion, 'sixxvili. 1, 
Appian, H.C, ii. 10. 
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sure moved by the chief mag-istrate, and with a 
threat that henceforth he would dispense with the 
senatorial decree altogether, and bring his projects 
of law at once before the people. 

Such a mode of proceeding would doubtless have 
been utterly irregular : nevertheless the 
contI‘tw”th Hortensian law, which made a resolution 
theiiobiee. tribes, moved by a tribune, binding 

upon the whole body of the citizens, had shoivn 
that enactments could be passed without the con- 
current action of the senate. Csesar, however, did 
not yet despair of influencing the nobles in their 
own assembly. He assured the citizens that the 
measure would be granted them if they could suc- 
ceed in persuading his colleague Bibulus. During 
my year^ exclaimed Bibulus, you shall not obtain 
your desire^ not though you cried for it zaith one 
voice. Csesar proceeded to ask the opinions of 
Pompeius and Crassus, which, as he knew, were 
favourable, and their votes swayed the decision of 
many others. Thus thwarted and harassed, Bibulus 
engaged certain of the tribunes to obstruct the pro- 
ceedings before the people ; and when this resource 
failed, he pretended to consult the auspices, and 
declared all the remainder of the year to be holy- 
time. Law, usage, and superstition combined to 
forbid the transaction of public affairs at such a 
season : it was an act of supreme audacity in the 
consul to defy this impediment, however manifestly 
factious, but the passions and interests of the 
people proved stronger than their principles or 
prejudices, and a day was appointed for moving the 
bill in the comitia. The citizens filled the forum 
before dawn to prevent it being occupied by the 
dependents of their adversaries ; nevertheless respect 
or fear induced them to make way for Bibulus, who 
boldly sought to confront CsBsar himself in the 
porch of the temple of Castor and Pollux, whence 
he was about to declaim. But when he ventured 
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to speak in opposition lie was tiamst down the steps^ 
his lasces broken, and himself and his attendants 
bruised and wounded. The law was carried through. 
The next day Bibulus attempted to obtain a decree 
against it in the senate ; but the senators themselTes 
were now disposed to submit to the insult. It only 
remained for him to shut himself up in his own 
house, send his officers to protest, in the name of 
the Gods, against every public act of his colleague, 
and consult at home with a cabal of his own ad- 
herents on the interests of his country or bis party. 

The law had indeed been carried through with a* 
high hand- In vain had Bibulus bared 
his throat to the populace, and deprecated 
their violence by exposing himself most 
freely to it. Even Lucullus, old and feeble as he 
was, suffered peisonal maltreatment, and only saved 
his life, it was said, by casting himself at Caesar's 
feet. Cato, whose spirits rose with danger, had 
exerted himself with impetuous energy. He pushed 
his way to the rostrum, but his sonorous voice was 
drowned in the uproar, and he was dragged from the 
spot by Caesar’s orders. When the law was passed 
both he and Celer refused to swear obedience to it. 
A second law, declaring refusal capital, at last com- 
pelled them to submit. Pompeius looked on with 
secret satisfaction : the acts of his provincial com- 
mand were now obsequiously ratified ; and he attri- 
buted this consummation to the craftiness of his own 
intrigues, and to the master-stroke by which he 
had enlisted Caesar in league with himself and 
Cravssus.^ 

Much of the violence and apparent bitterness 
of the statesmen of the day which we 
have witnessed hitherto may be attributed conspiracy 

. r>-t -v-i- 1 i against <he 

to the excitability of the Italian character, hves^>j^caisar 
prone to the most exaggerated expression peius. 


^ ComBare Dion, xxxviii. 3 — T ' Appian, JB*C. ii- 12.; Suet JuL 20* 
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of its feeling«s. The politicians of Eome continued 
notwithstanding to converse in private with much 
harmony and good temper : their public feuds were 
often forgotten in the relaxation of social inter- 
course. Their conduct was rather that of rival 
gamesters than of deadly enemies. But at this 
crisis an event occurred which served to sow dark 
suspicions among honourable opponents, and re- 
minded men once more of the use of the dagger, 
not unfamiliar to them in a ruder age of the re- 
public. Vettius, whose name has already received 
dishonourable mention, either attempted, or pre- 
tended that he had been suborned to attempt, the 
lives of Csesar and Pompeius.^ He was arrested 
with a poniard upon his person, which he declared 
had been furnished him for the deed by the consul 
Bibulus. His disclosures tended to implicate the 
most conspicuous members of the senatorial party, 
Cato and Cicero, and more especially the younger 
Curio. The nobles on their part insinuated that 
the pretended plot was a fabrication of Caesar him- 
self. Vettius, they asserted, had promised Caesar to 
break down Curio’s rising influence by fastening upon 
him a charge which should cover him with odium 
and disgrace. With this view he had wormed him- 
self into the young man’s confidence, and gradually 
prepared him for the announcement of his intended 
l>low. Curio escaped the snare, and revealed the 
plot to his father, the father to Pompeius. Such 
was the version of the story put forth by the nobles. 
To this there was nothing to be opposed but Vettius’s 
word, upon which no party deigned to rely. The 

< This story is given in detail hy Cicero {od AtL ii. 2 4.). Compare 
iSuet. Jul. 20,; Plut. Xi/C. 42., and Cic. in Vat 11.; also the Schol. 
Bobiana pro Sesf. p. 308., in Vatin, 320. These ’^\riters agree in 
insinuating that the plot was a fabrication of Csesar’s. Appmn 
{B.C, ii. 12.) suggests an uiisatiafactory reason on the other sivie. 
Ct>mp. Dion, xxxviii, 9. 
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criminal was thrown into prison, and was found 
some days afterwards dead in his bed. His death 
was attributed to suicide^ but the rumour prevailed 
that he had been despatched for the convenience of 
others. Many persons may have wished his death. 
At every fresh examination he had denounced new 
names: the noble Luculius was implicated in his 
reckless disclosuies no less than a Domitius, a Len- 
bulus, a Piso and a Brutus. The discoverer or 
fabricator of the plot was a tribune in the interest 
of Caesar^ named Vatinius. At a later period it 
was upon this man that Cicero ventured to fasten 
the crime of murder. Caesar at tliis time had 
placed Cicero under obligations, otherwise he would 
not perhaps have scrupled to designate the consul 
himself as the midnight assassin. But the orator 
himself, according to other accounts, incurred a 
similar suspicion^ and in such a maze of conflicting 
testimony we can only drop the veil again upon the 
coipse of the victim. 

Bibulus did not venture forth again in public 
during the remainder of his term of office. c«sar obtairv 
Csesar continued to administer the affairs 
of the commonwealth without the aid or 
opposition of his colleague.^ The release 
of the knic^hts from the ric^our of the terms 
on which they farmed the revenues of Asia was 
another of his measures® ; a wise one in itself, and 
at the same time conducive to his own interests ; for 
that body, already alienated fiom the senate by the 
repulse they had before suffered, and apparently 
cooling in their gratitude towards Cicero, their un- 

* Dion, Z. c. 

® Snet. 20 : “ lit nonnulli urbanorum quum quid per jociim 
testandi gratia signarent, non. Caesare et Bibulo, sed Julio et Ciesare 
consulibus, actum scriberent .... ntque vulgo ferrentur hi versus : 

“ Non Bibulo quicquam nuper, sed Caesare factum est: 

Nam Bibulo rieri consule nil mem ini.” — Comp* Dion, xxxviii. 8. 

* Suet. 7. c.; Appian, C. ii. 13.; Dion, 7. 

YOn. I. N 
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successful patron, were delighted to transfer their 
allegiance to the popular champion. The increased 
influence which the consul acquired by these pro- 
ceedings he took care to confirm and extend by a 
great display of munificence in his shows and enter- 
tainments.^ The alarm with respect to Gaul had iu 
some measure subsided during this year ; but the 
people, on the motion of Vatinius, conferred upon 
their favourite the charge of the Cisalpine province, 
together with that of Illyricum, for the space of five 
years ; an extraordinary stretch of their prerogative, 
hut one for which the Manilian and Gahinian laws 
afforded ample precedents. Both Crassus and Pom- 
peius blindly supported the interests of their col- 
league, and in addition extorted for him from the 
senate the Transalpine province, the seat of expected 
war.^ But the nobles were glad perhaps to rid 
themselves of his presence upon any terms ; while 
he sought the conduct of extensive and protracted 
military operations, with the view of creating an 
arm}^ of devoted adherents, and enriching a nu- 
merous retinue of the best families in Borne. At 
the same time Pompeius offered his hand to Julia, 
his confederate’s daughter^ and this alliance was 
regarded as a pledge of their fidelity to each other 
in their scheme of common advancement. In vain 
did Cato warn the senate that it had exalted a king 
over itself, and introduced him, guards and all, into 
the citadel of the commonwealth. Even Csesar 

* One of Csesar’s popular acts, of more than ordinary sagacity, was 
his providing- for the publication of the proceedings ot the senate. 
Suet. Jul, 20.; Duruy, Hist, des Roma ins, li. 399 

^ The one province was probably at this tune a necessary com- 
plement to the other. Caesar constantly levied in the Cisalpine 
Gaul the tioops which he required for his campaigns in the remoter 
province. Dion, xxxviii. 8. 

® Veil, ii, 44. ; Dion. lib. xxxviiL 9. ; Suet. Jul. 21. Caesar gave 
his daughter to Pompeius, though she wa.s betrothed at the time to 
another. He at the same time married Calpuinia, the daughter of 
I. Calpurnius Pisa 
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Limseif seems for once to ha^e been intoxicated with 
success^ and to have vaunted in unmeasured language 
the triumph he had achieved over his enemies^ and 
the vengeance he would wreak upon themd 

The affairs, however, of the city were at this 
moment assuming a character of more in- ^ u. 
tense interest than ever. After vacating 
the consulship at the commencement of hnne. SL' 
the year 696, and taking the command of xneasur&s. 
his legions, Caesar still continued to linger outside 
the walls to watch events. The new consuls were 
A, Grabinius and L. Calpurnius Piso, both adherents 
of the triumvirs, the one devoted to Pompeius, the 
other to Caesar, who had just espoused his daughtei*. 
They seem both to have been equally notorious as 
men of depraved characters and dangerous disposi- 
tions, though Piso displayed an almost cynical 
affectation of republican virtue.^ Clodius sought 
the tribuneship, and Caesar, who counted on his 
services, had exerted himself to effect his required 
adoption into a plebeian house. The forms of the 
law were satisfied or evaded^, and, to the dismay of 
the nobles, the shameless intriguer was elected to 
the office he coveted. While his immediate object 
was well known to be the persecution of Cicero, his 
personal enemy, he was generally regarded as a 
creature of Pompeius, and feared as a ready instru- 
ment for the furtherance of his treacherous schemes. 
The consuls were necessitous and greedy, and the 
young tribune made no scruple to assure them, on 


* Plat. Cat Mm. 33 , Pomp, 48. ; Suet. 22. 

* Comp. Cic. Or. Po.st Ped. A., pro JDom, 9.. pro Sest, 7., de Pjov. 
Cojis. 3., in Ptsoji, 4. But it must be borne in mind th.it our know- 
ledge of them, especially of Piso, is derived principally from their 
enemy, and that he at an earlier time had spoken more favourably 
of both (ad Qtt. Fr. L 2.). 

* Cic. adAtth. 12 ; Veil. ii. 45,; SuQt. JuL 20.; I>lon, xxxviii. 12, 
Cicero advanced various technical objections to the legality of this 
adoption (pro Dom, 1 3. 29.). 
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tlie strengtli of tbe favour in which the people held 
him, of the reversion of two lucrative provinces at 
the expiration of their year.^ With such a combi- 
nation of influential men to back him, Clodius put 
forth without delay a series of measiiies, calculated 
both to increase his own popularity and to cripple 
the vital po'wers of the oligarchy. He began with 
proposing' a g'ratuitous distribution of corn to the 
needy citizens.^ He introduced a bill to limit tbe 
power of the censors in expelling unworthy members 
from the senatorial bodjo^ He also effected the 
restoration of the colleges, or guilds of trades, which 
had been suppressed only a few years before b}’’ a 
decree of tbe senate. These guilds dated their 
origin from the time of Numa^, and the institution, 
doubtless, in the first instance, was wise and salutary. 
They were calculated, at the era of their foundation 
and long after, to raise the estimation of the kinds of 
labour which they fostered and protected ; a matter 
of importance in a city of soldiers and landholders, 
among whom the artisan and the dealer were generally 
held in contempt/"^ At a much later period these 
guilds gave weight and consistency to the class next 
below' that of the knights and publicani, one which, 
without the enjoyment of public office or dignity, 
had nevertheless a stake in the commonwealth and 


* Cic. de Prov. Covs. 2. : “Syria et Macedonia quas, vobis invitis 
et oppress IS pestifeu iili consules pro eversse reij)ublic£e prceni.is 
occupaverunt.” 

" Lex Clodia fnimentaria. A scon, in Pison, p. 9. 

® Lex Clodia de censoria notione. Ascon in Pisoiu 1. c. : “ Quar- 
(legem tulit- Clodius) ne qnem censorcs in Icgendo senatu 
piaaterirent neve qua ignominia afficerent, nisi qui apiid eos acciisatus 
et umusque censoris sententia damnatus csset.” IMon, xxxviii. Ir3.; 
comp. Cic. pro Se&t. 25. This law was again abolished hy Scipio in 
his consulship, a. u. 702. 

* Pint. Num. 31. Many of these guilds arc specified by Plutarch, 
Kum, 27i, and Pliny^ U.JV, xxkjv. 1., xxxv. 46 ; comp. Dionys. Hat 
Anf. Horn, iv. 43- See various inscriptions in the collections. 

® Cic. de Off, i, 42. 
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an interest in its well-being. Their direct tendency 
to consolidate the power of the middle ranks of 
society made them extremely obnoxious to the higher 
aristocracy, which had only recently effected their 
suppression.^ At the same time it must he allowed 
that in a period of faction and licence, and the oc- 
casional ascendancy of mere mob-government, they 
were Kable to be perverted to the worst purposes, 
and to become nurseries of sedition. In the existing 
condition of the city, the familiar use of private bonds 
of union, secret signs and devices, and peculiar social 
distinctions, all tended to foster the spirit of lawless 
combination which menaced the commonwealth with 
ruin. On the other hand, the persons, the property 
and the repute of the trading classes had no further 
need for special protection; the growth of luxury 
and refinement rendered their services indispensable, 
and ensured them respect. Accordingly Cicero op- 
posed the restoration of the colleges, and we shall 
find hereafter how carefully the wisest rulers watched 
and restrained them. But Clodius undoubtedly was 
looking to the further use to which an unscrupulous 
demagogue might mould them, and he succeeded in 
carrying his measure triumphantly.^ 

A still more important step was the repeal of 
the AElian and Fufian laws, which had 
become practically one of the most efii- I-ex JEha 

* " T -1 • f Eufia. 

c*ient weapons ot the oligarchy in the 
deadly struggles in which it was engaged.^ These 


^ “ L. Coecilio, Q. Marcio consiilibns, collegia sxiblata sunt qu£ea«t 
versus renipublicam videbantur e.^-se.’^ Abcon, ?n Pison,§ 8. 

2 Eex Olodia de collegiis, Ascon. in Pi&on. L c. : Post novem 
annos quam sublata eraut, P, Clodius tnb. pL bgc lata restitmt 
collegia.” Comp, llion, xxxviii. 13. 

® Lex Clodia de auspiciis. Cic. pro Oest. 15.; Ascon, Z. c.; Dion, 
L c. We do not know what were the actual provisions of the new 
law, but we can hardly suppose that they went the whole length of 
lejieahng the consular prerogative in a matter so closely connected 
with the popular superstitions. A few years after this we find the 
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statutes directed that, whenever the comitia were 
convened, the consuls should consult the auspices 
and signs of the heavens according to the prescribed 
forms; if they declared them to be unfavourable, 
the assembly was to be at once dissolved, and its acts 
rendered invalid. This became a constitutional check 
in the hands of the consuls to the power of the 
tribunes^, who, among their other prerog'atives, pos- 
sessed the right of summoning the popular assemblies. 
Thus, when Bibulus had refused to attend the comitia, 
he had performed these ceremonies, as he asserted, 
in his own house, and had denounced the proceedings 
of the people as obnoxious to the Gods. The act by 
which Clodius had obtained his adoption into the 
plebs had been vitiated in a similar manner ; and at 
a later period, Cicero could argue xipon this ground 
that his enemy’s election to the tribunate had, from 
the first, been null and void, and all his subsequent 
acts illegal. To overthrow this bulwark of the 
existing order of things was naturally a great object 
with Clodius himself and his party, however manifest 
it might be that the power of the people had outgrown 
the danger to which it was in earlier times exposed 
from it. But having* cleared his way by all these 
preliminary movements, the tribune next proceeded 
to make his meditated attack upon the destroyer of 
Catilina’s associates. 

We have already seen how rapidly Cicero fell in 
Danger of estimation and influence after the 

cic^?o’spcsi- eventful period of his consulship. As he 
felt himself sinking, he strove to buoy him- 


consuls still obnonncing, as it was called, and thus vitiating the pro- 
ceedings of the comitia, as heretofore It may bo urged, hou ever, 
that, after the defeat of Clodius, the laws passed in his triiiiinate would 
be little regarded by the opposite party. Yet Cicero speaks of the 
IjCx JBlia Fufia as entirely abolished (in Vatin, 8, 9.)* 

^ The tiibunes had also the power of taking the auspices, nnd 
were accustomed to thwart the proceedings of their colleagues by 
these means. Cic. i?i J'atin, 8. 
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self up by constantly dinning into the ears of senate 
and people the glories of his administrationa and 
magnifying bis own deeds with all the rhetorical ex- 
travagance, which might be excusable, if not always 
graceful, in his pleadings for others.^ The virulence 
of the great contending factions had thrown both 
equally beyond the reach of his moderate counsels, 
and the superior lustre of the triumvirs had cast his 
services and abilities entirely into the shade. The 
three allies had no occasion to encumber themselves 
with a fourth colleague for the sake of talents with 
which they could dispense; and it is but justice to 
the great orator to say that he was too sincere a 
patriot to devote himself to such an association. But, 
at the same time, the suspicion which haunted him, 
that he Tvas in constant danger of being seduced by 
their intrigues, was altogether unfounded. Difficult 
as it is to read the real designs and objects of the 
crafty confederates under the disguises which they all 
knew how to assume, it seems to have been theii aim 
to inflict a wound upon the oligarchy through the 
sides of their vaunted consul.^ Pompeius at least 
contemplated, as we may conjecture, that the sym- 
pathy of his order and of his personal friends would 
raise a tumult in Cicero’s defence, and looked steadily 
for the moment when an armed interference would 
be requisite to restore peace to the republic, and 
elevate one of the cabal to an avowed and legalized 
sxipremacy. 


^ Pint. Olc. 24. : O^re yhp jSovA^*', d-rjuau, oih-e SifcacrT7jpL£>j/ 
(rvj/€\d€Tv, eu ^ ju^ KaTiAtvav edei ^pvPiAovjuej/ou aKOVcraL Kal AiPTvXov. 

The readei will be pleased with the good-humoured apology which, 
the biographer makes for his hero. 

- Veil. ii. 45. : “ I^on caruemnt suspicione oppress! Ciceronis CiEsar 
et Pompeius.” Cicero allows (pro Sest 7.) that l^ompeius had given 
him an assurance that he would require a solemn promise from 
Clodius not to molest him ; hut it is evident that he had no faith in 
the triumviPs sincerity. 
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Caesar, indeed, with his natural kindness and 
friendly feeling^, would have spared Cicero 
the humiHatiou of a public disgrace. He 
w'uchhe re- ofifored liim a place in the list of commis- 
sioners for dividing the Campanian lands® ; 
a post of honour, inasmuch as it was coveted for 
lucre’s sake by the greatest personages, and still more 
one of influence, in which he might have surrounded 
himself with a host of friends and expectants. When 
Cicero reflised this offer, Caesar pressed him to be- 
come one of his lieutenants in Graul, which would at 
least have removed him from the scene of the machi- 
nations in progress against him.^ But the orator 
seems to have considered this appointment beneath 
his dignity, and he would not consent to be withdrawn 
from the sphere in which he conceived his political 
importance to lie. He persisted also in his fond hope 
that the Roman people would not desert him in ex- 
tremity'* ; that his enemy’s schemes would eventually 
be frustrated ; that Pompeius would step in at the 
last moment for his protection. It was not till he 
found every solicitation rejected with increasing marks 
of distrust, that Caesar seems to have determined to 
abandon to his fate the inveterate opponent of his 
policy. As he saw the crisis approach, he hovered about 
the city with the troops he had collected, and was evi- 
dently in a better position than either of his colleagues 
for seizing the dictatorship, if, in the midst of these 
impending convulsions the state should lose its balance. 

^ Dion, Tcxxviii, 1 1 , iwL^LKecrTepoLV jmey ydp ourcos <p^oriu, Kal 

oh Trdvv 4$viu,ovro .... ^vjul^ pikv ^ 

^ Veil. L e. : “ Hoc sibi contraxisse videbatur Cicero quod inter xx 
viros dividenclo agro Campano esse noliiibseC’ Comp. Cic. ad AtL 
ix. 2. ; Quintil, xii. 1.16. It appears from a letter to Attieus 
(ii. 5 ), that the orator was expecting the offer of a mission to Egypt, 
of which he speaks with much affected coyness. It does not appeal 
whether the offer was ever made, but probably not. 

® Cic. ad An, ii. 18. 

^ Dion, xxxvni. 16.: Tovrois o^v rdis KoytcrpLols K-^ariicr^tu ihiriaaSt 
tat ykf ^ddpcr^L 'iropa K6yop wenr^p a.y€^€Td<rru’9 
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Meanwhile Potnpeius, who was jealous of any 
union between Cassar and Cicero, remarked cicem appeal, 
this distrust with satisfaction. From old passIonoTthe 
habits of respect and awe, the orator con- 
tinned still to regard him as alone possessed of 
power to restrain the popular demagogue ; ano 
Pompeius did not hesitate to lui-e him on to the last 
with false hopes, to prevent his throwing himself into 
the arms of another. From Crassus, with whom he 
was on terms of personal enmity^, Cicero had no aid 
to expect, and, notwithstanding everj^ soothing assu- 
rance on the part of Pompeius, he could not but 
observe with increasing terror his enemy’s plans un- 
fold themselves. By giving way, however, to these 
apprehensions he only animated the courage of his 
enemies, and confirmed the coldness or secret treach- 
ery of those who professed to protect him. He hastily 
determined to hazard an appeal to the compassion of 
his countrymen, whom he had saved from revolution, 
or at least of the party whose ascendancy he had pre- 
served. Accordingly, he suddenly appeared in public 
in black garments, as a suppliant for favour and com- 
miseration^, a theatrical display never adopted except 
by persons actually under accusation. This stroke 
of policy was not unsuccessful among the orator’s 
friends, but it made no impression upon the hostile 
or indifferent. The senate indeed clothed itself in 
mourning, and vast numbers of the knights and other 
classes followed its example. Even Publius Crassus, 
the triumvir’s son, a devoted admirer of Cicero as a 
statesman and philosopher, assumed the costume of 
fear and sorrow in which no fewer than twenty 
thousand of the citizens arrayed themselves.® But 
Clodius arid his agents were unabashed ; their confi- 


* Pint. C/ass. 13. ^ Plut. C?c. 30. 

® Cic. Or. post lied, ad Quir. pro Sest. 11, 12., and elsewhere. 
Dion, xxxviii. 16, The consuls issued an edict to forbid this token 
of sj’mpathy. 
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deuce even rose on beholding the effect the mere 
nmioiir of theix' leader’s machinations had created. 
They made a jest of the mourners, raided tumults in 
the streets, and assailed both Cicero and his adherents 
with mud and stonesd 

The friends of the orator, more terrified and 
perplexed than ever, now made a last 
amuKon- effort to seciu’e the protection, or at least 
ascertain the intentions of the consuls and 
triumvirs. They deemed it impossible that any 
men who aspired to hold the reins of government 
should continue to countenance the violence of a 
faction which had taken possession of the streets. 
But Gabinius treated their representations with 
scorn.^ Piso, to whom, as a family-connexion, 
Cicero applied in person, though less rude, proved 
not more tractable.^ He affected to treat the sup- 
pliant consular with frankness. He explained to 
him that Gabinius was compelled by his poverty, if 
not by his inclination, to espouse the popular side, 
and that since he despaired of obtaining anything- 
from the senate, his hopes of succeeding- to a rich 
province depended upon the favour of the tribunes. 
It was his own duty, he argued, to advance the 
interests of his colleague, just as Cicero himself had 
catered for Antonius ; irony the more cutting, since 
it was rumoured, falsely we may believe, that, in 
conceding to Antonius the government of Macedonia, 
the orator had stipulated for a share of its expected 
profits. In conclusion he coldly took leave of his 
visitor, recommending him, as the common duty of 
every citizen, to provide for his own interests and 


^ Plut Cle. 1. c . ; Dion, h c. ; Cic, pro Mil. 14. 

^ Cic. pro Sest. 1 1 . 

’ Dion (/. c.) thinks that he was not personally hostile to Cicero, 
and gave him the advice which he really deemed the most expedient 
uiiiier the ciicumstances. 
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safety.* At the same time the heads of the sena- 
torial party, with a crowd of citizens in their train, 
betook themselves to the house of Pompeius at 
Alba, whither he had retired to avoid the solicita- 
tions he foresaw, and which he feared perhaps 
his inability to parry. The Clodians, indeed, had 
plied him with secret admonitions to protect himself 
against the dagger of the friend he was betraying, 
and then gave out that his retirement was adopted 
for personal security.^ Pompeius replied to his 
visitors, b}^ referring them to the consuls, the ap- 
pointed guardians of the public peace and of private 
rights : if they thought fit to summon him to arm 
in their defence, he was ready, he said, to obey the 
call.^ To Cicero himself, who even after this re- 
pulse ventured to apply to him in person, he 
declared more explicitly, that against the will of 
Caesar he could do nothing; and herein we may 
believe that he threw off for once his usual dis- 
simulation, and confessed the truth, that the whole 
affair was really hurried irresistibly along by the 
impulse which Caesar had given it. 

Clodius had already established his popularity 
when he brought forward the bill to which ciodmspr«- 
all his previous effortvS were intended to 
pave the way. He proposed that the as- aS.V/g''''' 
semhled people should declare, in general St'eTyXho 
terms, that every man guilty of a citizen’s voVimtary*^ 
blood, without legal sanction, should he 
put under the ban of the state and interdicted from 
fire and water. This w-as, in fact, a sentence of 


^ Cic. ?n Pif,. 6. This account rests upon Cicero’s own repre- 
sentation of the affair, but there seems no reason to doubt its 
correctness in the main. But we maj disregard the coarse per- 
sonalities which the orator flings against his enemies, the effeminacy 
he ascribes to the perfumed Gabinius, and the crapulousness of hia 
sententious colleague. 

2 Cic. pro Sest. 18., pro Dom, 11 . 


* Cic. in Pison. 31. 
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outlawry, l>y which the person so attainted was 
denied legal protection, his property was confiscated, 
to harbour him was rendered penal, and any one was 
allowed to slay him with impunity. Such a resolution 
would be, at first sight, no more than a confirmation 
of laws already existing ; but it would bind the peo- 
ple to enforce their dormant severity, and it wmuld 
point directly at Cicero, who, by putting Lentulus to 
death by authority of the senate, had overstepped the 
popular limitation of its prerogatives.^ The tribune 
convened the people in the Flaminian Circus, outside 
the walls, to give Caesar an opportunity of attending 
their deliberations, for, being invested with a mili- 
tary command, he could not enter the city. Thus 
invited, he took part in the discussion, reminding the 
assembly of the opinion he had expressed against the 
capital sentence, and he reiterated his condemnation, 
both on legal and political grounds, of the conduct 
of the consul and his party : at the same time, he 
faintly dissuaded the adoption of the present pro- 
posal, on the ground that the time for animadversion 
was past, and that it was better to bury the whole 
matter in oblivion. But the tribes affirmed the re- 
solution, and Clodius was determined not to reject 
the weapons they put into his hands. Cicero’s wisest 
course, as many then thought, and himself also at a 
later period, would have been to take no notice of 
this menace, which did not expressly accuse him, and 
thus to defy the enemy to attack him directly.® To 
accept this resolution as affecting himself was to 
acknowledge himself conscious at least of an irregu- 
larity, which both the senate and their champion 
indignantly denied. Some advised, and among 


^ Sec Cicero’s speeches after his return from exile, and his letters 
fco^Atticiis. Dion, xxxviii. 17.; Pint. C?c 30.31. 

® Cic. (id Ait. iiu 15.: Ceeci, cseci, inquam, fuimus, &c quod, 

nisi noiniuatim mecum agi coeptum fuerit, perniciosum fuit.” 
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them was old JLuculkis, to draw the sword at once, 
not in defence of Cicero only, but of the senate, of 
the legislation of Sulla, of the interests of the best 
and worthiest classes of the nationd There was no 
safety, they argued, in parleying any longer with the 
popular demagogues : every year was adding to their 
strength ; their leaders clung closer together instead 
of splitting asunder ; the opposite party had already 
fallen into the hands of three chiefs with a common 
object ; if it came under the power of one, its unity 
of purpose and action would be irresistible. But 
others persuaded Cicero to bow to the present storm, 
which they felt assured could be only transient.^ The 
popularity of so miserable a creature as Clodius 
could not last ; better counsels must ultimately pre- 
vail in the breast of statesmen so respectable as 
Pompeius, at least, and Crassus. If he left Pome 
for the present, the matter might be more easily 
smoothed over, the sentence modified, and perhaps 
shortly reversed,^ Cicero yielded to this advice with 
the general prudence and humanity of his disposi- 
tion^; but he has marred the grace of the concession, 
in the judgment of posterity, by the unmanly lamen- 
tations with which he accompanied it. The last act 
of the retiring patriot was to take an image 
Minerva, which he prized among his household 
treasures, and place it in the temple of the Oapi- 
toline Jupiter®; signifying thereby that the citizen, 

* Lucullus recommended Cicero to remain in the city and defy the 
malice of his enemies, (Pint. Cic. 31,) He mu&t assuredly have 
contemplated bringing matters to a crisis by a resort to arms. 

* Hortensius and even Cato u ere of this opinion, Flut. Cat, Min. 
35.; Dion, xxxviii. 17. 

^ The laws allowed a Roman citizen to escape capital panisliment 
by voluntary exile; but in such case they permitted the coiifiscatiou 
of his property, and inflicted upon him civil incapacity to the fullest 
cxtent- 

•* Ilis views arc expressed with eloquence and sense in the speech 
Pro iSest, 19 — 21. 

*Plut. Cic. 31,; Dion, /. c.; Cic. de Legg. ii. 17. 
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who had once saved his country by his presence, 
recommended its preservation during his enforced 
absence to the Goddess of moderation and wisdom.^ 

* Middleton, Life of Cicero. A better interpretation peiliapa 
wowld he, that in time of anarchy 'wisdom must seek refuge ujider 
the protection of power. 
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CHAPTER V. 


iCarly conquests of tlie Gauls : their formidable hostility to Rome. 
— Gradual success ot the Romans in the Contest between them. — 
Reduction of Gallia Cisalpina. — Alliance of Rome with Massilia, 
— The Romans acquire a province beyond the Alps. — Gauiisli 
Ethnology: — 1. The Iberians: 2. The Gael: 3. 'Jhe Beigse. — 
Discrepancy between Ctesar and Strabo: Modern theory of a 
Distinction between the Kymiy and Gael in Gaul as well as 
Biitain, — Fhy&ical and moral Characteristics; Civilization; 
Religion : 4. The German tribes in Gaul. — Geneial character of 
the Gauls, and amount of their Population. 


Of all the nations with which Rome had come into 
collision, two alone could boast of having 
reduced her to submission : the Etruscans ^areer of the 
had extorted hostages at her gates; the ruroU^aad 
Gauls had encamped within her walls, and 
carried off the ransom of her existence.^ The sur- 
render of the city to Porsena, attested by the most 
veracious of her historians, had spread an expiring 
gleam over the annals of the Etruscan nation, already 
declining from its highest power, and doomed to 
speedy decay and entire subjugation. The victorious 
attack of Brennus, in the fourth century of her career, 
marks the era at which the tide of Gaulish conquest 
was at its full. About that period the name of the 
Gauls was more terrible, throughout Europe and 
western Asia, than that of any other conquerors. 
They had occupied almost every part of Spain, and 
might still he traced in the remotest corners of the 


* Tac, Ann, xi, 24.: ‘^Capti a Gallis suraus, sed et Tuscis obsides 
dedimus.” Pliny JVut xxxiv. 32.) states that the treaty which 

Porbcna concluded with the Romans forbade them the use of iroa 
excspt for implements of husbandry. 
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Peninsula.' The indigenous Iberians had been com- 
pelled either to amalgamate with them, or to make 
their escape through the passes of the Pyrenees, In a 
series of repeated immigrations, they had succeeded 
in establishing themselves throughout the north of 
Italy, overthrowing the languid power of the Etrus- 
cans in that region, and re-peopling its half-deserted 
cities with colonists of a new race. From the central 
recesses of the parent country vast swarms were still 
incessantly issuing. One horde established a Gallic 
sovereignty on the banks of the Danube. A second 
penetrated into Illyria, and prepared the way for the 
successive waves which spread over Pmonia and 
Macedonia, which broke against the defiles of Ther- 
mopylse, and were at last shivered to atoms in the 
gorges of Delphi- Another band, still more adven- 
turous, succeeded in crossing the Thracian Bosporus, 
and made itself master of the greater part of Asia 
Minor. The populous coasts of the JKgean Sea, with 
all the fair cities of Ionia, were overrun by these bar- 
barians in the third century before our era ; and, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune in their wars 
against the kings of Syria, they still left their name 
impressed upon a province of Asia, and became, as 
mercenary troops, the main defence of the thrones of 
their conquerors.^ 

However much the Romans might strive to dis- 
guise the full extent of their disgrace, the 
taking of the city by the Gauls left a deep 
and permanentimpression upon their minds. ImpJiaimilfn 
War with the Gauls was thenceforth re- JheRomIfns! 
garded with peculiar alarm and horror. It 

' The G.illceci or Callaici, in Gallicia, and the Celtici near the 
month of the Guadiana, were of Gaulish descent. 

® Justin, XXV. 2. See Amedee Thierry’s Hhtoire des Gauhis^ 
partie i. ch. i. iv. x. I shall have frequent occasion to i\ fer to this 
admirable work, as also to the same wricer\s Hi:»toire de la Gauie soifs 
V Aaj.tmt Stratton JRomawe. The one I shall cite under the title 
Gaulots,** the other under that of ** Gauie,” 
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was desigHatedj not by the ordinary term of War, 
but as a Tumult ; an era of dismay and confusion, 
when the customary regulations of the state must be 
suspended, and the usual immunities from service 
overruled.^ The defeat of the Allia continued to be 
commemorated in the calendar as an anniversary of 
evil omen^ ; and a special hoard of treasure was de- 
posited in the Capitol, never to be touched except 
for the purpose of repelling a Gallic invasion.^ The 
strength and stature of the barbarians, so much ex- 
ceeding those of the Italian races, made it necessary 
for the Homan generals to improve the equipment of 
the legionaries. Camillus introduced the helmet of 
brass or iron, and fortified the shield with a rim of 
metal, to turn the edge of the heavy but untempered 
Gaulish sword ; he furnished his soldiers also with a 
long pike, to keep the gigantic enemy at a distance."^ 
For a while the Gauls passed annually under the 
walls of Rome, in quest of booty from 
I^atium or Campania. At last the Romans o??h‘e 

^ T Till* j' betucenthe 

took courage, and ventured to issue irom gomansand 
their retreat and obstruct the march of the 
depredators. The tactics of the generals of the 
republic were signalized by caution no less than by 
bravery, and the result of more than one well-fought 
campaign was the final deliverance of central Italy 
from these periodical ravages. The popular stories 
by which the events of this conflict were embellished, 
of the golden collar won by Manlius, and of the 


* Plat. Cam. 41. : Ovro) 5’ odvd (l>6€os IcrxvphSf ^crre S^4cr$ai vSfJLov 

k(pe7(r6ai tovs hpets (TTpaTeias H-V VaXa/rLKhs p rrdXepLos^ Comp. 

Appian, B.C. ii. 150. 

* Xiuc. vii. 409,; “Et damnata diu Romanis Allia fastis.’* Comp 
Ovid, A. A. i. 413., and elsewhere. 

® App. JB C. ii. 41.; ‘'A <pa(riv ctt* KeAroTs TraAat <tvv ap§ ^rjpLOcriq. 

Tediivai. K. T. K 

■* Pint- Cam. 40.^ Polysen. Strat. viii. 7. These pikes (^vcrcrol fiaKpoi') 
were probably massive and heavy, and not adapted for throwing. 
The famous pilum was a modification of this pike, shortened to six 
feet, and used principally as a missile ( Gaidois^ i in.) 

vox.. I. o 
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raven wMcli aided Valerius in his unequal combat^ 
evince the long-continued interest with which the 
Eomans regarded this desperate struggle.^ 

The next contest which took place between the 
Fresh immi- two natious WBS decided at a greater dis- 
G?uih"nto tance from the hearths of the republic. In 
S uf455. the year of the city 455, a new swarm of 
barbarians issued from the defiles of the Alps^ and 
threatened to overthrow the earlier establishments of 
their own countrymen within that barrier. The 
Cisalpine Grauls diverted them from this unnatural 
enterprize by pointing to the riches of the souths and 
opening to them a passag*e to the frontiers of Etruria. 
Some of the elder migration also offered to accom- 
pany the new comers.^ The Etruscans were engaged 
at the moment in the secret preparation of a mighty 
armament against Rome. Alarmed and disconcerted 
at the arrival of the strangers, demanding lands as 
the price of peace, they sought to enlist them on 
their own side by the amplest promises of Roman 
plunder. Meanwhile they offered an immediate do- 
native in money- The price was stipulated and paid 
down, when the Grauls treacherously refused to move 
without the more substantial present of a fixed terri- 
torial settlement. Give us Irinds^ they exclaimed, 
and we will be yowr allies now and hereafter ; others- 
wise we will retrace oicr steps ^vith the treasures vje 
have already extorted. Deceived and baffled, the 
Etruscans deliberated, and determined, with becoming 
vspirit, to have no further dealings with such per- 
fidious and dangerous allies. The Gfauls kept their 
word, and recrossed the Apennines ; but discord soon 
arose between the Transalpine and Cisalpine divisions 
of their army, and the greater part of both perished 
together in the furious encounters which resulted 
from their disputes. 

1 Salt B J. 114.: “ Cum Gallis pro salute non pro gloria eertare.” 

* Itiv. X. 10.; Polyb. ii. 19. 
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At this period, however, the raTnifications of a great 
Italian coalition Avere extending themselves coaiit.onsof 
throughout the Peninsula. The Samnites 
and LWbrians united with the Etruscans ; Trtumph^oT* 
and, strong as they were in their native 
confederacy, the allies determined to enlist the 
Cisalpine Gauls also in the common enterprise. 
The Romans flew to arms with undaunted spirit. 
The straggle that ensued was terrific, and seldom 
had the republic been brought into more signal peril. 
The imprudence of Fabius and the devotion of Deeius 
were among the events by which this w^ar was sig- 
nalized- The Gauls, in their turn, complained that 
they were betrayed by the Etruscans, who were 
induced to desert their allies by a judicious move- 
ment of the Roman forces, which carried fire and 
sword into their defenceless territories. The fatal 
day of Sentinum ended with the defeat and immense 
slaughter of the Gauls and Samnites, more especially 
of the former.^ When the Gauls were once more 
engaged by the Etruscans to combine with them, the 
Samnites were incapacitated from joining the new 
coalition. In this war the Romans were uniformly 
successful, and the contest was terminated by the 
great battle at the Vadimonian lake, where a.u,47o. 
the Boii and Sen ones, the flower of the 
Cisalpine forces, were entirely defeated. The Romans 
could boast for the first time of having reduced their 
most formidable enemy to sue for peace.^ The solici- 
tations of the vanquished, however, were not made, 
or not listened to, till the nation of the Senones 
had been almost exterminated by Drusus, and their 
capital, Sena, transferred to the conquerors, who 
established a Roman colony within its walls. The 
victorious legions returned to the city with the actual 
treasure, as they fondly boasted, which had been 


o 2 


* liiv. X. 26. 


® Xiv, JEpit xii. 
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surrendered by their ancestors as the ransom of the 
Capitol-^ 

These disasters effectually broke the strength of 
TheGauu Cisalpinc Gauls, nor did they again 

indsha?e\m^ venture to threaten the republic with in- 
rever*.es vasiou and conqucst. The power of Rome 
gradually extended and consolidated itself in the 
Peninsula, and, during the interval of the first 
two Punic wars, her citizens carried their arms 
beyond the limits of Italy Proper, and effected the 
subjugation of the Boii and Insubres on the 
u c 222. arrival of Hannibal presented an 

opportunity of deliverance and revenge. But the 
Gallic tribes did not rise simultaneously, as in former 
times, in reply to his call for assistance. He ob- 
tained succours from the Gauls, indeed, as from other 
nations of Italy, but not in such overwhelming 
numbeis, nor with such zeal and confidence, as he 
had hoped and anticipated- It was against the 
genius and moral resources of the man that Rome 
had to contend in her wars with Hannibal, rather 
than against the spirit and energy of his allies. When 
these resources failed, the Gaulish auxiliaries, de- 
spairing of their own country, now deprived of its 
last defender, devoted themselves to the interests of 
their Carthaginian leaders, and followed the remnant 
of their host into Africa.® 

Thus cowed in spirit and reduced in power, fortune 
Cisalpine Gaul favoured the Cisalpines with no more such 
th€fprm‘afa goldeu Opportunities. But they were yet 
xb^mt^the end uutaught to submit to a foreign master ; and 
while the Romans continued to strengthen 
their position on the Po by colonies and 


^ * Suet. TVA S.r Drusus .... traditur .... pro prsetore ex pro- 
vincia Gallia retiilisse aurum Senonibus olim in obsidione Capitolii 
datum, nec, ut fama est, extortum a Caniillo.” 

^ The Gauls and Xiig^nrians formed together a third part of the 
Carthaginian forces at the battle of Zama. App. Pu?i. 40. 
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fortified works, the indignation of the natives fre- 
quently broke out in desultory and fruitless re- 
sistance. Under the Carthaginian Hamilcar, they 
attacked and destroyed Placentia^ ; but their success 
was transitory, and repaid by a bloody defeat. Wars 
followed upon wars ; treachery on their own 
part led to cruel retaliation on that of the 
enemy. The Boii at last broke up from their ha- 
rassed and insulted homes, and migrated in a body 
to the banks of the Danube. The Romans gradually 
pushed their conquests to the foot of the Alps, and 
closed the defiles of the mountains against the rein- 
forcements which might have poured in from the 
Further Gaul. Towards the end of the sixth century 
of the city, the whole region between the Rubicon 
and the Alps was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, secured by numerous garrisons and watched 
with unremitting vigilance. The name of Gallia 
Cisalpina still remained, as a memorial of the people 
in whom the republic had found her most dangerous 
and most inveterate enemy ; and every year, after 
the completion of his term of office, one of the 
consuls went forth with a numerous army to govern 
the province, which might be intrusted only to per- 
sonages of the highest authority and greatest ex- 
perience in the state. 

In the midst of these successes, however, the 
Romans had not neglected to secure their ac- ^iTet transac- 
quisitions within the barrier of the Alps by Boman^s^b?- 
cbecking the movements of the Gallic tribes Au,ance 
beyond it. Massilia, the modern Marseilles, 
had been founded some centuries before this era by 
a Grecian colony; but it was by slow and painful 
steps that this celebrated city extended its influence 
along the southern coast of Gaul. Notwithstanding 
the numerous maritime colonies which it established. 


^ I/iv. xxxi. 10. 
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it with difficulty maintained its own existence against 
the tribes of the interior, and the intimate relations 
it cultivated with the great Italian republic from an 
early period were found to be of equal conyenience 
to either party- 

The Massilian aristocracy, which enjoyed the ex- 
clusive administration of the government^, 
potulon utid was purely mercantile, and possessed little 
rt^aurctss. territorial wealth Like the other 

commercial settlements of the Greeks in ancient 
times, and many of the Italian republics of the 
middle ages, Massilia was unable to defend itself by 
the unassisted strength of its own native population. 
While other states, in similar circumstances, have 
depended upon the fidelity of mercenary troops, the 
Massilians rested their security mainly upon their 
alliance with Rome. Under the shelter of this great 
military power, their commerce flourished and ex- 
panded on all sides. Syracuse and Carthage were 
crashed by the universal conqueror ; the maritime 
power of the Etrurians had already dwindled away 
before they fell under his baneful domination. The 
mercantile genius of Greece, which had migrated from 
Athens to Rhodes and Corinth, was impaired by inter- 
nal weakness, and repressed by the harassing activity 
of the pirates in the eastern Mediterranean. Accord- 
ingly, Massilia reigned for a considerable period 
witliout a rival in the career of commerce. But her 
trade was mainly supplied by the produce and the 
wants of the vast continent which lay behind her. 
She opened regular communications with the interior 
of Gaul, and from thence with the ocean and the 
British isles ; thus substituting a direct and safer 
route for the perilous circumnavigation of the Phoe- 
nician coasting vessels. The wines and other pro- 
duce of the South found their way up the Rhone and 
Saone, then by a short portage to the Seine and 

^ Stiab. ir. 1,; Aiistot. Pol, v. 6.; Cfes. B, C, I, 35,; Cic. de Hep, 
i. 27. 
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Loire-, or across tlie plains of Languedoc, to the 
Garonne, and so to the coasts of the Atlantic,^ The 
interchange of commodities between Gaul and Brit- 
tain was constant and regular, producing a close 
moral and intellectual connexion between those distant 
regions. The riches which gradually accumulated in 
the emporium of all this traffic disposed the Massif 
lians to cultivate the arts and enjoy the luxuries of 
their mother country ; and their learned leisure was 
crowned with a reputation hardly any where exceeded 
beyond the bounds of Greece itself.^ But the jea- 
lousy of the maritime tribes of southern Gaul was 
not appeased by the blandishments of commerce and 
social refinement. The Ligurians especially, the 
rudest and most restless of the number, were engaged 
in almost constant hostility with the Greek colonists. 
The position occupied by this people commanded the 
most practicable of the Alpine passes, where the 
mountains descend into the Mediterranean. The 
Komans had no object more at heart than to obtain 
possession of this key to Gaul; and the claims upon 
their assistance which their new ally was constantly 
making could not fail to afford them a pretext for 
seizing it. 

The first interference of the Eomans in the affairs 
of the Massilians occurred in the year of 
the city 600. Antipolis (Antibes), and 
Nicsea (Nice), two offsets from the original 
Hellenic stem, were beleaguered by the 
Ligurians, in the midst of whose territory * 

they lay, and were on the point of surren- 

* Strabo observes (iv, L)how conveniently the great rivers of Gau*. 
lie for the purposes of coramcice: ovrwj €v^{fcas X<rx^^ ^eidpa vphs 

The same is eminently the case as regards the construction 
of railroads. The three great valleys of the Saone, the Loire, and the 
Seine are separated by a table land of moderate elevation. At one 
period of the Homan domination the commerce of the whole of Gaul 
radiated from Autun, in the centre of this district. 

* Strabo (/ c.) remarks that Massilia became a place of resort for 
the purpose of liberal education, not only to the Gauls, but even to 
the Komans theiiiseives. 
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dering. The arrogant repnWic sent ambassadors to 
require the assailants to desist from an enterprise 
against the dependencies of an ally. But the moun- 
taineers refused to listen to their representations, nor 
even allowed them to land. In making the attempt, 
Flaminius, the principal commissioner, was severely 
injured, and some lives were lost in the encounter. 
The deputation sailed away to Massilia, where tlie 
w’ounds of Flaminius were assiduously tended, while 
the news of the violence done to him was conveyed to 
Kome. The outrage was denounced as a violation of 
the law of nations, and so specious a pretext for deci- 
sive hostiliries was embraced with eagerness. The 
Oxybii and Deceatse were specially marked out for 
\engeance as the guilty tribes. An army was assem- 
bled at Placentia, under the consul Opimius. ^gitna, 
the offending town, was taken and sacked, and the 
armies of the audacious barbarians defeated after an 
ineffectual resistance. The consul gave up their 
territory to the Massilians, and compelled the rest of 
their kindred tribes to surrender hostages for their 
good behaviour. The Eoman troops occupied the 
country through the winter ; but it does not appear 
that they established fortresses, or made any perma- 
nent settlement there. ^ 

This first campaign of the Eomans beyond the 
^ ^ Alps had been short and easy, nor did its 

thexran-ai- succBSs Contribute to the territorial aggran- 
piiie province, rcpublic. lu the epitomes 

of the national history it was not thought worthy of 
mention.® In the year 629 a second occasion pre- 
sented itself for pushing an army into Graul. The 
wars of Fulvius Flaccus against the Salyi, and of 
Calvinus against the Vocontii^ undertaken in the first 

^ Polyb. xxxiii. 7, 8 . : Kal ravra fxkv lAage koX t^v apx^v koX 

frvvTe\€iav, 

2 Florus (ni. 2.) says; “ Piinii trans Alpcs arma nostra sensero 
S&lyi/' 
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instance at the request of the Massilians, led to the 
discovery of the medicinal springs of Aquae Sextise 
(Aix), and the foundation of a Eoman town within 
the lines of the consular encampment. ilassilia 
gained a large accession of territory; but the JRo- 
mans had set their foot firmly upon the soil of Gaul. 
From this moment wars succeeded one another with 
rapidity. The republic had now an interest of its 
own in the country to preserve and extend. It 
formed alliances with some of the native states, and 
made their grievances a pretext for assailing others. 
Hence its fierce contest with the Aliohroges, and the 
Arverni and their king Bituitus, between whom and 
the j3Edui, who claimed the friendship of Borne, 
there existed an ancient enmity ^ The interference 
of the republic between these rival states led to new 
combinations and further aggressions, for most of the 
Gaulish tribes were bound to one or the other of 
them by ties of fear or interest. Fa bins Maximus 
defeated with immense slaughter the forces of the 
Arverni and Aliohroges near the banks of A.r.ess. 
the Isere; his colleague Domitius inveigled 
Bituitus into his camp, treacherouslj" cast him into 
chains, and sent him to Rome.^ The senate censured 
the consul’s perfidy, hut failed not to profit by it, 
Bituitus was detained in Italy as a hostage for the 
submission of his people and of his son Congentiatus, 
who was destined to replace his father, after receiving 
a Roman education. During the progress of these 
events the whole tract of country between the Alps, 
the Rhone and the maritime possessions of the Mas- 
silians, was reduced to subjection. The territory of 
the Salluvii and Aliohroges, comprehending the 

^ A strict alliance was formed between the Romans and the JEduans, 
and the terms of brothers and kinsmen weie frequently interchanged 
between them, Caes. B.G.i, 43.; Tac. Ann^ xL 25-; Cic- ad AH, 
i. 19, 

^ lAv. Epii Ixi. Ixii.; Oros. t. 14.; Flor. iii. 4.; Plin. vii. 50. 
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modern Savoy^ was absorbed, together with that of 
many smaller tribes, in this extensive conquest, and 
the whole district received, by way of eminence, 
the appellation of the Province. The Arverni were 
treated with more consideration. Situated beyond 
the Rhone and the Cevennes^ they were too remote 
to be an object of immediate cupidity to the invaders, 
and their power and influence were so great that it 
appeared more politic to accept them as allies than 
to threaten them with subjugation. 

The Romans attached the highest impoxdance to 
Importance this outpost of their empire established 
beyond the Alps. It was reserved as a 
consular province, and every year one of the consuls 
inarched into it with an army, to maintain it in sub- 
jection and defend it from the intidgues and violence 
of the neighbouring tribes. But the principal object 
of the military governor was to extend its frontiers. 
In the years immediately ensuing, Manlius, Aurelixis 
Cotta and Marcius Rex successively crossed the Rhone, 
and extended their operatitms to the Cevennes and 
the Pyrenees. Some tribes they conquered by arms, 
while the prompt submission of others, such as the 
Tectosages, gained for them the title and privileges 
of allies. These new acquisitions were maintained 
by the establishment of a colony at JSTarbo Martins 
(Narbonne), which at the same time kept Massiiia in 

^ Strabo (hr. 9. fin.) describes the dependencies of the Arverni as 
extending to Karbo and the frontiers of the Massilian possessions in 
the south, but the centre of their power lay in the mountainous dis- 
trict of Auvergne They were received, hke the JEdui, into the 
alliance and friendship of Rome. Tacitus says that the .zEdui alone 
of all the Gaulish nations were honoured by the Romans with the 
title of brothers. It is probable that Lucan, when he gives the 
Arverni a claim to this distinction (i, 428. 'k, 

“ Arvernique ausi Latio se fingere frati'es, 

Sanguine ab Iliaco populi,” 

confuses them with the botli nations in his time being equally 

R ananized. It is remarkable that in his enumeration of the Gaulish 
nations, he omits all mention of the latter people. 
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clieck, and rivalled her in arts and commerce. The 
final subjugation of certain Alpine tribes by Marcius, 
the completion of the Domitian road along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and the occupation of the 
Graian and Cottian passes afforded means of rapid 
access from Italy to every part of its transalpine 
possessions.^ 

While the victorious republic was occupied with 
the organization of its new province, the 
foundations of its power were menaced by a cmfbn and® 

■IL V 

great but transient revolution. The Roman 
annalists had already heard the distant rumour of 
vast national migrations among the Gaulish races ; 
but, conspicuous as were their results in the constant 
irruption into Italy of new swarms of barbarians, 
their features were indistinct, and their causes un- 
known. The observation of the intellig*ent people of 
the south gradually became more keen, their interest 
more awakened. The movement of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, at the beginning of the seventh century of 
the city, which enfeebled Gaul, vrhile it stimulated 
the aggressive spirit of the Romans, was more care- 
fully noticed and more accurately detailed. The 
Cimbri c peninsula seems to have been adopted as a 
place of refuge by a remnant of the mighty nation 
known by the cognate names of Cimmerii, Cimbri, 
or Kymry, left behind in the course of its westward 
progress, and ciit off from the rear of the advancing 
host by the rapid influx of the Teutonic races behind 
it.^ The Cimbric is generally recognised as one 

* Oros. V. 14.; Liiv, Epit. Ixiii. The campaign of Appius Claudius 
against the Salassi, A.tr. 611, shows that at that early period the 
session of the pass of the little St. Bernard was an object of importance. 
He defeated the hostile tribes ; but we cannot suppose that one suck 
victory was sufficient to give the Homans a permanent hold of their 
country. It is probable that both the Graian and Cottian passes 
were only used by them occasionally, and at the price of a stipulated 
payment. 

* The Cimbri are designated as Gauls by Sallust, B.X 114.; Cic. 
rfe nr. Cons. 13.; Flor. iii. 3.; Biod. Sic, v. 32. j Appian, llltfr. 4. 
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Lranch of the great Celtic family, and a broad line 
has always been drawn by ethnologists between this 
and the Teutonic. The union of the offspring of 
such inveterate foes in any common enterprise of 
magnitude has been pronounced impossible, and 
various conjectures have been hazarded to reconcile 
the statements of history with the supposed nature 
of things.^ But the progress of knowledge on these 
subjects has served to smooth the diflSculty. As our 
investigations proceed, we discover, on the one hand^ 
more shades of distinction between the several 
branches of one principal family ; on the other the 
differences between families themselves appear to be 
less decisively marked. Tims, among the Celtic 
populations of Gaul, we shall observe a Gaelic, a 
Cimbric, and perhaps a Belgic variety, each with 
peculiar characteristics, yet all blended together and 
maintaining a common aflSnity through various points 
of contact. To Caesar’s observation the connexion 
between the Celtic Belgians and the Teutonic Ger- 
mans seemed more close than that between the 
different races of the same Celtic family. This view 
is no doubt essentially erroneous : but the fact that 
so accurate an observer should have made the 
mistake, may suffice to convince us how powerfully 
the accidents of intercourse and proximity may 


Plutarch, on the other hand, terms them Germans. (Mar, 11.) But 
little regard can be paid to these as'-ertions on either side. Among 
rtcent and more critical authorities I observe that Zeuss (^Deutscheii 
und JVachbai stamme, p. 144.) maintains their German oiigin. 

^ Certain cantons in the mountains about Vicenza and Verona have 
been supposed from the peculiarity of their language to be peopled by 
the descendants of the Cimbri who penetrated into Italy, It is said, 
that a Danish prince visited them and recognized the dialect as that 
of his own countiy. The language has indeed been proved to be 
German by M. Edwards (^Leitre d Am. Thierry^ p, 9L); but an 
Italian writer. Count Giovanelli, has discovered in Ennodius and 
Cassiodorus the fact of the establishment of a German colony in that 
district in the time of Theodoric, and it is to this immigration that 
their oiigin may be a&ciibed. 
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operate in sundering kindred and amalgamating 
independent elements. There seems therefore no 
objection to the supposition that the Celtic tribe, 
isolated, as has been described, from the rest of its 
brethren, and closely pressed by the vicinity of a 
Teutonic population, gradually assimilated itself to 
its immediate neighbours. The sudden occurrence 
of a common danger would naturally draw more 
closely the bonds of social alliance ; the feelings of 
ancient antipathy would give way before the claims 
of mutual distress ; and thus the representativ-cs of 
widely divergent stocks might eventually combine in 
political union. We shall have occasion presently t(j 
notice a very similar case, the union of the Celtic 
Belgians with their German neighbours within the 
Ehine, when they associated together to resist the 
invasion of the Romans.^ 

There is reason to believe that the low countries 
between the Elbe and the Baltic, which Their great 
were the seats of the Cimbri and the 
Teutones, were harassed, in the early part 
of the seventh century, by a series of de- "" 
structive inundations, followed by scarcity, famine, 
and pestilence.® The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
shores of Friesland and Holland might have com*- 
bated these enemies with courage and industry, and 
by their persevering labour have kept their footing 
in the country- But the Cimbri and their neigh- 
bours had no local attachment, and little of local 
interest to bind them to the soil they occupied. 
Nations are slow in losing the habit of movement, 

* It will be seen that the Cimbri and Teutones were afterwards 
joined bj the Helvetii and Ambrones, both of them undoubtedly 
belonging to the Celtic family. 

® App an (JLHyr. 4.) says that the country of the Cimbri was afflicted 
by earthquakes and pestilence. Strabo (rii. 2.) alludes to a report 
that their migration was caused by an inundation of ihe waters of 
the sea. He is disposed to doubt the tnith of this account, but givei 
lio satisfactory reason for disputing it. 
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and the confidence with which their fathers had 
repeatetily wandered forth in quest of new settle- 
ments had not abated in the later generation* The 
Cimbri and Tentones made a joint resolution to 
migrate in one mass, and seek new abodes in the 
south, wherever fortune might permit them to esta- 
blish themselves.^ The inhabitants of northern 
Germany were thinly scattered, without fortresses or 
fixed habitations ; they offered no resistance to the 
progress of the invader, nor inducements to his stay. 
The central i egions of the continent were, indeed, for 
the most part covered with forests and unoccupied 
by man. Accordingly, from the shores of the Baltic 
to the Danube, and even to the foot of the Ehsetian 
Alps, was, as it were, but one step to this gigantic 
emigration. But here the Komans rushed forward 
TheBomans ^o Stem the toiTent, the character of which 
they had been’ taught to fear by experience 
1 ?u! 64 i. a,t their own doors. They seized the passes 
B.O U3. mountains, and commanded the in- 

vaders to retire from the territories of a people whom 
the great republic entitled her friends. The bar- 
barians were appalled by this bold defiance from an 
enemy whom they had never yet seen, but whose fame 
was bruited throughout Europe. They paused in 
their career, and offered to apologize fur an insult 
committed in ignorance. The Roman general, 
Papirius Carbo, suddenly attacked their camp, while 
he delayed the return of the envoys they had sent to 
wait upon Mm.^ But neither his perfidy nor his 

* A remnant was left behind. Strabo mentions that the Cimbri, 
in tiie time of Augustus, sent an embassy to apologize for the teme- 
rity of their ancestors. The emperor seems to have regarded them 
as a German people (see Monum. Avcyr. v. 16.)- “ Cimbiique ct 
Chariides et Semnones et ejnsdem tractus alii Germannrimi populi."** 
By that time they had probably lost every trace of their Celtic 
descent. Comp. Tae. Geim 37 . 

- Appian, Gall. fr. 13. : 0< HevTOves .... TTpoaeTreiJUTrov ayvovo-al 
r€ cr 'Pa»jaatovs NoopiKwp ^eviav .... avrhs Se , . , . aSoK'fjrcios 
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arms succeeded in averting the danger. The bloody 
combat which ensued terminated in the defeat of the 
Komans with such loss, that they would have been 
unable at the moment to retain possession of the 
passes, had the enemy had presence of mind to 
follow up his victory.^ But the barbarians were yeti 
undecided as to their future course. They contented 
themselves with spoiling the undefended countries 
south of the Danube, until, having gorged them- 
selves with booty during a three years’ sojourn, they 
changed the direction of their march towards Graul, 
and entered it with the favour and co-operation of 
the most powerful of the Helvetic tribes. 

The vast multitude now spread itself with aug- 
mented numbers over the Belgian territory, Ti^eytumto 
having crossed its frontier between the enter'^d 
Bhine and the Jura. In some districts it overrun oaui. 
met with resistance, and was engaged in sanguinary 
struggles, but generally the inhabitants hastened to 
propitiate the foe by the offer of hospitality and an 
appeal to the ties of kindred.^ The invaders showed 
no disposition to rest from their wanderings in the 
territories which they might have extorted from the 
native population ; in the country of the Eburones, 
they reserved only the city of Aduatuca, as a maga- 
zine for their stores and booty, and an asylum for 
their young and aged, who could no longer endure 


vavofJLcvois €Ti to7s TevTOcriv ijULirecr^p diKTjv axtcrrias. Tt may be 
c<'njectnred that the apology of the Teutones was a pretence, and 
that while they promised to abstain from injuring the Noricans, they 
had no intention of quitting the neighbourhood, where their position 
necessarily gave umbrage to Rtjme. 

* The battle is said to have take i place at Noreia. (Strabo, v. 1.) 
NTorcia is supposed by Grohkurd (Strabo, in he.) to be the modern 
Fiiesach, in Carinthia, between the Mur and the Drave. Walckenaer 
(^Geog. des Oaules, li. 80.) placcjs it at Noring, near Gmund. 

^ Strabo says that the BcJgae ah>ne throughout Gaul were able to 
resist the invaders; but Cajsar ii. 4.) seems to confine this 

success to those tribes in Belgium which were of German origin. 
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the fatigues of endless adventure.^ The combined 
hoides next turned towards the south of Gaul, where 
they met with no serious impediment to their pro- 
gress : it was not till they had exhausted the re- 
sources of the regions which lay in their way, that 
their rapacity was tempted by the rich and flouiishing 
possessions of the Roman power. In the Province 
they declared their intention of taking up their abode, 
and here they boldly demanded an assignment of 
lands from the proconsul Silanus. He refused con- 
They defeat tcmptuously, and proceeded confidently to 
the attack. But the ponderous masses of 
the barbarians overpowered the skill and 
science of the legionaries; and it was chiefly by its 
natural barriers that the Province was protected from 
invasion, till a second army could be sent into the 
field. The arrival, indeed, of these fresh forces 
Cassius and onlj brougbt with it new defeats. Cassius 
Scaurus: Touted with oue army, himself slain^ 

and the remnant of his legions compelled to pass 
under the yoke. Scaurus was taken prisoner in an- 
other quarter, with the total loss of a second. The 
Cimbri deliberated whether they should not at once 
cross the Alps and carry their arms into Italy ; but 
scared by their captive’s resolute defiance, they pre- 
ferred securing their position in the Province, and 
reducing the towns in the interior, a difficult and 
laborious task to an unskilled and undisciplined mul- 
titude. Rome put forth her resources, and assembled 
another powerful army to cover the cities of the 


* Aduatuca, according to D’Anville, is the modern Falai«;. Others 
identify it with Tongres. It may be recognised, perhans, from the 
particular description which Caesar (J5.6r.ii. 29.) gives of the locality. 
Its inhabitants m his time were the descendants of the Cimbnc 
garrison. 

^ Liv. Ixv. : “In hnibus Aliohrogum.” Oros. v 16. says, 
** Tignrinos usque ad Oceanum persecutus,” w'hich I can only suppose 
is a strange mistake for the Lacns Lemanus. Thierry, Gaulois. ii. 
iii, : “ A la vue des remparts de Geneve.” 
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Mediterranean. But now her generals Csepio ami 
Manlius, did not act in concert ; tlie jealous c«pioaiMi 
pretensions of the one ruined both himself 
and his colleague. The two camps were forced one 
after the other on the same day; the rout was more 
complete, and the slaughter more overwhelming, 
than had befallen the republic since the fields c»f 
Cannae and the Allia. On the one hand, the Pro- 
vince, with all its wealthy colonies and commercial 
establishments, lay defenceless at the feet of the in- 
vaders ; on the other the Alps were unguarded, and 
a bold advance might carry desolation into the heart 
of Italy. Rome trembled at the name of the Cimbri, 
which recalled to her all the horrors of Gallic inva- 
sion.^ Never did fortune better deserve the offering.^ 
of her favourite w'orshippers than when she averted 
both these impending dangers, and directed the more 
enterprising of the barbarian hordes towards the 
frontiers of Spain, while she engaged the remainder 
in the enjo^^ment of ease and luxury on the spot 
where they had won their triumphs. The But invade 
main body of the invaders was occupied orpeuJt.Sus 
in an inglorious incursion beyond the 
Pyrenees for the space of two years. During this 
breathing time, the Romans recovered from their 
consternation, and magnanimously broke through 
their ordinary rules to appoint jMarius to the com- 
mand, and to give him the authority of the consul- 
ship for three years successively. The new general 
reached the province before the enemy^s return, and 
the great militaiy works which he effected for the 

^ The fii^nre of the Cirnhrian warrior which Marius painted in 
derision on a sliield, and ^et up in a conspicuous part of the forum (if 
Mariano be not a corruption for Maniiano, see Cic. de Orat. li. 66 ), 
was an imitation of a similar mocker/ of a much earlier date, com- 
memorating- probably (comp. lav. ^ii. 10.) the ^iclory of Manims 
over the gigantic Gaul The terms Cimbri and Galli weie used by 
the Romans ot that day as synonymous ; the precise distinction 
between them will be shown presently. 

VOL. I. F 
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security and convenience of his future operations had 
already marked his energy and foresight, before the 
opposing forces took the field. The barbarians had 
now resolved to invade Italy. They divided their 
armament, with the view of crossing the mountains 
simultaneously from the west and the north, and 
meeting at an appointed spot on the banks of the 
Po. The Cimbri and Helveiii took the longer cir- 
cuit ; the Teutones and Ambrones were to cut their 
way through Marius’s legions, and penetrate the 
Cottian or the Maritime Alps.^ 

The events of the short campaign which followed, 
as preserved in Plutarch’s picturesque nar- 

Maritis takes ,, n *1 • 

c<immaud, rativc, OTe morc than usually striking. 
vict(^y at The admiration in which the Roman ge- 

A V. 6^2. nerars name was so long held by his 

countrymen caused them to treasure up 
every quaint rudeness which fell from the rough 
soldier’s lips during the awful moments of suspense 
preceding the final catastrophe. Bub we must con- 
fine our hasty glance to the great encounter which 
took place in the neighbourhood of Aquae Sextiae. 
After the unprecedented series of six successive 
defeats sustained by the Romans in conflict with their 
foi'midable enemy, they here gained a victory which 
retrieved all their former losses. The barbarians 
were totally exterminated, the survivors of that 
l)]oody day falling one by one under the vengeance 
of the provincials, while vainly endeavouring to 
escape northwards. The enumeration of the slain 
is given with great variations by the different his- 
torians. The whole horde was, in fact, annihilated; 
and the dead, lying unburied upon the field, gave 
to it the frightful appellation of the Putrid Plain, 
which seems still to be retained in the name of 
Pourrieres, a village which marks the spot.® The 
husbandman, it is said, fenced his vineyard with the 

^ P.ut. Mar. 15, ® Plat. Mar. 15 — 24.; Thierry, Gatdais, ii. Hi. 
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bones of the giants of the north ; but the greater 
portion of the ghastly mass sank gradually into the 
soil, and the fields on which the Roman and the 
Teuton fought and fell on that terrible day became 
celebrated for their rank fertility.^ 

The enterprise of the Cimbric horde, though 
more successful in the outset, was crowned And at 
wdth disaster no less overwhelming. The BestruJ^on of 
barbarians descended into Italy by the 


* The Frencli antiqnaiies have talcen great interest in tracing the 
exisLing nionumenrs ainl traditions of these events^. (See Mem. Soc. 
Aiitiq. Fra7t^. ix. 48., x\i. 1.) The localities, it seems, may be dis- 
tineily }>onited out in the valley of the Arc, about ten miles east of 
Aix, The ancient names of several hills and villages are still pre- 
seived in their modem appellations. Tlie Mont Ste. Victoire, on the 
bide of which the army of Manus was airayed, evidently d< rives its 
name from the battle The people of the neighboui hood have kept 
festival there fuira time immemorial, and the addition of the term 
Saint, together with the Christian exterior given to the solemnities, 
may he ascribed to the pious policy of the medisevai church, “ Les 
h.ibitans de Pertuis,” says M Castellan, “ petite ville au-dela de la 
Durance, a trois lieues d*Aix, paraissent en avoir niieux conserve ia 
tradition que tons les autres peuples du voisinage. Ils s*y rendent 
au bruit des tambours, et dcs fifres. Des prieurs norames annucll *- 
ment, choisis pour diriger la marche et maintenir le bon ordre, se 
chargent aussi de la subsistance des pelenns* parmi lesquels se trouvent 
des personnes des deux sexes et meme des enfaiis. Anives sur le 
sommet, apres une journee de marche par des chemins peu praticabie«, 
ilb campent en plein air; et des que ia nuit commence, ils mettent le 
teu a uii grand monceau de broussailles, sautant toiitautour en signe 
d’allegresse. Rdpete a Pertuis, aiissiiotque la flainme y est aper< 5 ues 
lib font entendre recii>ioquement, au h intain, a cris redoubles, ccs 
paroles dignes de reinarqne, * Victoiie, Yictohe 1*” Compaie this 
account with Piuiaich’s narrative. Mar, 22 : jucTa Be tV <5 

McJpiosf nreov ^ap^ap.KceP OTr\cov Kcd \a<pvp<av ra fxkv iKirpsirii Kal 6\6K\7}poc. 
. ... cTreXe^e- Toav B’ &Wot3P ctti irypas p.eydX'qs KCLTcurccpe^jicras rh tcXt^Bos 
€$ v<r€ ^vaioP juLeyaKoTTpeirr) * Kal *rov €rrpaTov 'rrepieaToiros iv BirAoiS" co-re* 
<pava}jbt€vouj 7reptC^adjJi€POS aurbs, Soerrep e&os hpaXaSdiV rijp ire/n- 

Ttopfpvpov Kal Xa€div B^Ba KaiOfX€Pif)y^ Kal St* d/Mporipatv rSfP ayaerx^t^ 

Trphs Thv ohpavbp, epeWey ij<pi}cr€iy rp mrvp^ . , . peydX7]S odu rolsr 

€7npiKioL^ TTpocyevopePTis 6 CTTparBs' v<f^ j}SoP7js iyoTrXitp Ttvi Kp6rqt Kat 

'irardyep €rvP7)\dKo^ap. Thierry (^Gaulois^ 1. c.) adds another mteicbtiiig 
iliustration of the same tradition ; “ Le matelot Provep^al, pr^s d’entrer 
dans la lade de Marseille, montrant au voyageur le sornmet lointaiir 
de la montagne, lui dit aujourd’hui, comme disaient ses ancetres 
d’Arelate ou de Fosse: ‘ Toila le temple de la Victoire 1 *** 

p 3 
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pass of the Brenner, and drove before them the 
troops commanded by Catulus, the aristocratic col- 
league of Marins. They crossed the Adige and 
reached the banks of the Po, where they expected 
to meet their companions, whose absence surprised 
but did not seriously disquiet them. Unfavourable 
rumours began to be heard around them ; but the 
Cimbri were too confident in the invincibility of the 
tiibes by whose side they had so often conquered to 
apprehend the possibility of their destruction. They 
persisted for some months in awaiting their pro- 
mised arrival, and consumed the period of inaction 
in the sensual indulgences to which the charms of 
climate and abundance invited them. At last Marius 
appeared before them at the head of his victorious 
legions. The Romans announced their triumph and 
the annihilation of the Teutons, with bitter sar- 
casms; nor w^ere the Cimhri backward in preparing 
for a final struggle. The great battle of the Campus 
Raudius, near Vercellae, whither the barbarians seem 
to have advanced by a lateral movement in quest of 
their expected allies, gave another complete victory 
to the Roman arms. The slaughter of the invading 
army was not less entire than that of the other divi- 
sion ; and the republic preserved a lasting monument 
of the peril from which it had been rescued in the 
titles and rewards which it show^ered upon the head 
of its champion. 

When the cloud of danger had passed away, the 
Oppression of RomaBs might have remembered with 
the^Piovmce. gratitude the fidelity with which the 
provincials had resisted the temptation to join 
the invaders. With the single exception of the 
Volcse Tectosages’, whose apparent connexion with 

^ Dion, JFr. 97. : ’^racndcratTa Trphs t&p KifxSpQv eXiridas, The 
temerity of the Volcae cost them their independence, for they were 
jtUios and not subjecis of the republic, thougn the Romans had in- 
vented a pretext tor introducing a garrison into their city. Tolosa. 
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the Belgians may have caused them to sympathize 
with the Cimhri, the Gallic tribes of the south gave 
intruders no encouragement. But their constancy 
was attributed to timidity, and the exactions of the 
oppressor were restrained neither by fear nor re- 
morse. The victorious soldiers demanded lands; 
the plundered citizens clamoured for compensation. 
It was decreed that the districts of the Province which 
the strangers had occupied should not be restored 
to their original proprietors, but divided among the 
claimants of the ruling nation. When the Gauls 
ventured to complain, it was coldly replied, that 
their lands having been lost to the Clmbri, the re- 
public had acquired, by reconquest, a right to their 
possession.^ Such was the notion of the relations of 
ruler and subject which found favour among the 
governors of a state proud alike of its principles of 
jurisprudence and of its military prowess. The 
natives sullenly submitted; but this ill-treatment 
had rendered them now, whatever they may have 
been before, foes to Borne and secret conspirators 
against her. Nor was this all, for poverty and dis- 
appointment compelled them to seek bare subsist- 
ence from arms and violence. Henceforth they had 
no hope but in the chances of tumult and ni^affectum of 
confusion- This soon appeared ; for the 
event of the Social war, which drove the Mi™isVud 
proscribed adherents of Marius in great senorms,. 


Having risen and overpmvercd this military force, they were marked 
ont lor vengeance by IServilius Csepio, who was aware of the great 
riches which the city contairud. He took advantage of the absence 
of the Cirabri in Spain, attacked Tolosa, and ga\e it up to plunder. 
But the treasure which had formed a part of the spoil of Delphi was 
fated to bring a curse upon its possessors, and the end of Caepio was 
not more prosperous than that of the people -whom he reduced to 
servitude. Strab. iv. 1. 

^ Appian, JB C. i. 29.: 'O jjlcv 'ATrovK-fitos v6ijlov ^ladda-acrOai yny$ 

B/T'tjy yyy inrh "poofiaiccv KOLXovfj.4vp T'oAj-'riq. K.LfJ-€po\^ yevos 

KaTfi\i}(p6crav' Kol ai/rovs 6 Mapios i^^Kaoas 't^v ypv oii ovK^n 

VaXaTMV dr ^'Pccpxdovs Trepiecr-jratc^t, 
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liiimbers into this region, the oradle of his glory 
and the adopted home of many of his veterans, 
found the Grauls disposed to embrace the invitations 
of their shattered party, and avenge its cause upon the 
Eoman government. From Gaul Sertorius derived 
a great part of his resources ; the Province threw itself 
into the arms of his lieutenants, and accepted the 
decrees of his senate, composed of fugitives of the 
^larian faction.^ When Pompeius was sent by the 
nobles to crush the Iberian revolt, he was compelled 
to make good his footing' in the Gaulish province 
before he could venture to cross the Pyrenees. The 
iMarians indeed made hut a feeble resistance. The 
vengeance of the Roman general and of Fonteius, who 
was charged with the restoration of the senate’s au^ 
thority, fell upon the unfortunate natives with more 
weight than ever.^ From many of their cities, such 
as Tolosa, Ruscino, and Biterrse, they were immedi- 
ately expelled, and colonies of the conquering people 
jilanted in their room. The success which finally 
crowned the arms of the republic in Spain fastened 
the yoke of servitude still more firmly upon their 
necks. Fonteius continued to exercise the functions 
of proconsul, and organized throughout the country 
Tyrami of ^ system of tyranny, which may be sutfi- 
ciently appreciated even from the pleadings 

Id ^ ^ 

antl^defended of Cicero in its defence. The orator makes 
no attempt to refute the charges of avarice 
and extortion brought against his client otherwise 
than by contemptuously rejecting the credibility of 
any testimony of a Gaul against a Roman. Ciceio’s 
apology is indeed a more instructive exposition of 
the horrors of provincial suffering than any hostile 
impeachment. The contumelious indifference it 
breathes to the rights of a foreign subject implies 
much more than a consciousness of the guilt of the 
accused. It shows how frightfully even a sage’s 

* Oros. V. 23, compared with Coes. B G, iii. 20* 

^ Thieiry, Gauhis, ii. iv. 
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mind could be warped by national prejudice and the 
pride of dominion ; it further indicates what wa.s 
the temper of the senatorial body presiding on the 
bench, before whom such an overt denial of justice 
could be vaunted. Pompeius, who had professed to 
purify the tribunals and to pacify just complaints, 
withheld his countenance from an accusation against 
a creature of his own. The whole force of the aris- 
tocratic party arrayed itself in vindication of its 
privileges. The judges absolved the culprit, and the 
suppliants relapsed into apparent submission, still 
brooding over the wrongs of their country and medi- 
tating revenge. Not only was Fonteius acquitted, 
but his system of oppression continued unreiaxed.^ 
The provincials were ovei’whelmed with debts con- 
tracted to discharge their public burdens, the pres- 
sure of which had been aggravated by successive 
years of famine. Nor was the surrender of lands 
and goods sufficient to satisfy the law and the creditor 
as long as the oblig’ation w’as not wholly redeemed. 
The debtor himself might be sold, together with his 
wife and family, into the most cruel slavery. He 
might be driven to labour in chains on the pul lie 
works, or to wait as a menial on the commands ol a 
Roman colonist. Such vras the system pursued by 
the remorseless policy of the Republic, and such the 
result upon which even the reformer and philanthro- 
pist could look with complacency. 

Nevertheless, the Gauls still continued to bope for 
justice at the hands of the Roman people. xheAiio- 
The Allobroges, plunged into desperate Sepllie^to 
poverty by the pressure of their debts, 
threatening the confiscation of their entire 
territory, sent an embassy to Rome to 


' Another governor of the province, Calpurnius Piso, was accused 
of similar tj^ranny, again defended by Cicero, and again acquitted by 
the judges. (Cic. pro Fiacc, 39 ) Among the atrocities which, on 
another occasion. Cicero imputed to P. Cl ^dius were his extortions 
iu Gaul as qusestor Cic. de Har. Eesp, 20. 
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plead tbeir cause and sue for mercy. During the 
secret progress of Catilina’s macljinations, the foreign 
deputies wei'e deploring the frustration of their hopes 
hy delay and neglect. In this mood they were 
craftily addressed by Umhrenus^ a creature of the 
conspirators, and at the same time a person well 
known to the Gauls, among whom he had lived and 
trafficked. He condoled with them on their misfor- 
tunes, sympathized with their sense of wrong, con- 
lirmed them in their fear that no reparation was to 
be obtained from the justice or clemency of the 
ruling powers, and finally, when he had moved their 
indignation and despair to the proper pitch, revealed 
to them the existence of a plot for the overthi ovv of 
the government. Nothing could be so opportune, 
he said, to its success as an outbreak in the trans- 
alpine province, which was in fact already parcially 
disturbed. Nothing could be so agreeable to the 
conspirators, or so strongly command their favour 
and grateful recollection. The Aliobroges had it in 
their power to avenge themselves at one blow iipou 
the party from whose tyranny they suffered, and to 
secure from the victors every reward and advantage 
the3^ could desire.' 

At first the delegates lent a willing ear to a pro- 
position so alluring and unexpected. But 
the conspiracy a moment’s reflection suggested to them a 
to icero. means of obtaining tbeir end. They 

took counsel with Fabius Sanga, the patron and 
advocate of their nation, disclosed to him the whole 
occurrence, and by his advice offered to betray every 
circumstance to the consul. The fortune of the 
republic thus prevailed at the crisis of her utmost 
peril ; such evidence was placed in the hands of the 
government as sufficed to put it on its guard against 
the impending danger. The Aliobroges were directed 


* Sftll. B. C. 40. ; Cic- in Catil. iii 6. 
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to enter warmh" into the plot, to attend the meetings 
at which it was discussed, to obtain written and 
sealed assurances from the chief conspirators, in 
which the invitation to insurrection and promise of 
reward should be distinctly convej'ed. When their 
hands were full of these fatal documents they were 
seized, according to agreement, by the agents of the 
consul, and the treason stood revealed to the world. 

We may suppose that the consul and senate were 
not slow to promise their favour to the in^atit«de of 
foreigners, in return for a service the im- TheTiTJ!' 
portance of which they recognised in the an?S/!ub-’ 
most public manner.^ But it is extremely 
doubtful whether the Allobroges derived any benefit 
from the fidelity of their representatives. Harassed 
and disappointed, they allowed the conspirators to 
rouse them at last to actual rebellion.® The in- 
surgents invaded the frontiers of the Province, and 
attempted to excite a general movement among the 
population, A moment earlier this would have 
caused great alarm and been pregnant with serious 
danger; but the senate had recovered its confidence 
with the fall of Lentulus and his colleagues, and a 
vigorous campaign, under the conduct of Pomptinus, 
sufficed to reduce the Gauls once more to their 
former subjection.^ 

We have thus traced step by step the slow and 
indimant retreat of Gallic independence 

O ^ A IT 

from the Apennines and the Tiber to the bW'i.' 

-y 1 Keflertions on 

Garonne and Cevennes. Civilization has the contest 

, i T It’ 1 1 between the 

triumpned over barbarism: the one gave Roman;. and 
union to the Eomans, and a distinct ob- 
ject as well as method to their policy; while the 
other, notwithstanding the external cultivation of 

^ Cic. in CatiL iv. S ; “ Tlesterno die prasmia legntis Allobrognm 
dedistis amplissima.” 

“Sail. jP. a 42. 

* Dion, XXX Ml. 47, 48 ; Cic. de Proi\ Cons. 13,; Liv. Epit. ciii. 
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their principal tribes, still kept the Grauls asunder 
by petty jealousies and divisions. Though identified 
for the most part one with another in the great 
features of language and character, there existed 
among them certain shades of difference, both in 
origin and sentiments, and this disadvantage was 
aggravated by their want of foresight and mutual 
self-controL The conquest of Gaul is one of the 
most complete and distinct episodes in Eomau 
history; but its interest and value as a portion of 
human annals must be lost to those who fail to 
discriminate between the various elements of which 
the vanquished race consisted. When Coesar dis- 
tinguished SO carefully between the different popula- 
tions of Gaul, it was not merely in the spirit of the 
antiquarian that he placed his information on record. 
He wrote as the practical warrior and statesman, 
who had thoroughly scanned their means of resistance 
and estimated with sagacity the moral and material 
resources from which he had the fairest province of 
his empire to form. 

The original authorities from which we learn the 
main facts regarding the ethnology and 

Sources of o o 

ourkiiowicdge charactcr of the Gauls are, as is well 
otuhsh^ known, principally two, C^sar himself and 
ethnology. gtrabo. The first lived for nine years in 
the heart of the country, and spoke of the state of 
things which he himself witnessed, with all the ad- 
vantages of acute observation and consummate 
literary ability; the second, better acquainted in 
his own person with the East than the West, de- 
pended partly upon the accumulated knowledge of 
a century later, and partly on the accounts of Posi- 
donius*, who had travelled in Gaul in the time of 

* Posidonius is frequently referred to by Strabo, particularly in 
books lii. iv, and xi. He visited M iSbilia and the Karboneusis. 'was 
born A-u. 619, and died a u. 703- (TJkeit, Geory, der G. mid R. 
i. 174 > 
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BfariuF. A carefal criticism may employ the one 
of these authorities to ex-plain or correct the other ^ 
and their respective statements, where apparentlj 
conflictings may possibly be reconciled hj the con- 
sideration of the different circumstances under which 
they wrote. The outline here presented of the 
antiquities of Gaulish history is the result of a com- 
parison of both, together with such additional illus- 
trations as modern research and reflection have en- 
abled us to supply.^ 

The population of that large portion of the 
European continent which was known to 
the ancients by the name of Gallia was dmsiSu^of 

T,.., . r, . , T ancient Gan!. 

distributed in tour principal divisions, 

varying more or less in origin, in language and 

institutions. 

I. Southern Gaul, from the Garonne to the 
Pyrenees, and along the coast of the Medi- i. The 
terranean, was mainly occupied by a race 
altogether distinct from their Gallic neighbours. 
Under the name of Iberi, they have generally been 
considered as a remnant of a family of nations which 
occupied much of the southern part of Europe before 
the arrival of the great Celtic race in the West. 
The Iberians, it is supposed, were originally thrust 
out of Gaul into Spain, and many of them were 
again driven back to their old homes, when the 
Celtic race first penetrated through the Pyrenees. 
Of the older race, such as neither submitted to the 
new comers nor mingled with them ^ were compelled, 
for the most part, to make their escape through the 
western and eastern outlets of the mountains, whence 


* I have been principally guided by Tliierry’s elaborate history ; 
see particularly the Introduction, which has been much enlarged in 
the third edition, Paris, 1845. 

® The Celtiberi, a people widely spread in the Spanish peninsula, 
wore said to be of a mixed race ot conquerors and conquered, ( 1 )iodor. 
Sic. V. 33.; comp. Xiucan, iv. 9.) 
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they spread themselves to the Garonne on the one 
side, to the Cevennes, the Rhone and the Alps on 
the other. They became known in the West and 
the East respectively by the names of Aquitani and 
Idgures, In the former region they remained sta- 
tionary ; on the other side they continued to pu-^h 
forward, driving the Sicani before them, and finally 
established themselves along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean from the Pyrenees to the river Macra.^ 
We have seen how the whole of this coast fell gra- 
dually into the hands of the Greeks of Massilia and 
the Roman invaders. The Aquitani continued to 
occupy the triangle between the I^yrenees, the 
Garonne and the Bay of Biscay, within which they 
formed a confederacy, holding little intercourse with 
the Gaulish tribes beyond the river, speaking a lan- 
guage^ and maintaining institutions peculiar to 
themselves, hut jealously watched and controlled by 
the colonies of the republic at Narbo, Biterrse, and 
Tolosa. 

II. The Gauls, properly so called, the Galatm of 
the Greeks, the Galli of the Romans, and 
iu\s,GiiiiTor the Gael of modern histojy, formed the van 
of the great Celtic migration^ which had 
poured westward at various intervals during many 
hundred years. Their origin, as well as the causes 
and events of their early movements, is lost in the 
night of ages. Having overrun the south of Gaul 

* Thncyd. vi. 2.; Avien. Or. Marit. 1S2„ &c. 

Strab. iv. 1. init. (comp. 2. init): Tows- ^AKOviravods reXecas i^r}X~ 
Xayucpovs^ ov tt} yXcoTT^ fiovov, aXXa Kal ro7t (r(£}[xa.(TLV, efjL<pepe7s ''Wnprrt 
fiaXXov -5 VaXcLra7s. (Compare Zcuss, die DeuUchen vnd die Naefi- 
barstdmme, p. 161.) 

^ The term Celtse, Celts, which is now generally adopted as the 
generic appellation of one of the priiu-ip^il families of the human race, 
was confined by the ancients to the Gauls, and seems to have had 
originally a still more limited signification, as the designation of cer- 
tain tiibes in the neighbourhood of Marseilks, Stiab. iv. 1, fin, : 
‘Aw?* to6t<m)v S* OLfxaL Kai Toifs tryfiiravTas TaXarhs KeATodsr a7r^> rcov 
X'iivtav wpoo-ayapevBrjvau 
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and penetrated into Spain, they lost a part of the 
territory thus acquired, and the restoration of the 
Iberian fugitives to Aquitania placed a barrier 
between the Celts in Spain and their brethren whom 
they had left behind them in the north- In the 
tune of the Romans the Galli were found established 
in the centre and east of the country denominated 
Gaul, forming for the most part a great confedera- 
tion, at the head of which stood the Arverni.^ It 
was the policy of the Romans to raise the ^dui into 
competition with tliis dominant tribe, and with this 
view they distinguished them, as we have seen, 
with especial marks of favour. The Arverni, whose 
name is retained in the modem appellation of Au- 
vergne, occupied a large district in the middle and 
south of Gaul, and were surrounded by tributary or 
dependent clans. The -^Edui lay more to the north 
and east, and the centre of their possessions is 
marked by the position of their capital Bibracte, the 
modern Autun, situated in the highlands which 
separate the waters of the Boire, the Seine and the 
Saone.^ The one nation was better placed for 
defence, the other for commerce ; and with the 
spread of riches and civilization, the ancient influ- 
ence of the Arverni seemed on the point of giving 
way to the more active ambition of their rivals. 
Other Gallic tribes stretched beyond the Saone : the 
Sequani®, who afterwards made an attempt to usurp 


* The power of the Arverni might be estimated, says Strabo (iv.2.), 
by the many contents they maintained with Rome, and the numb rs 
tliey brought into the field; Atireivay Se Ka\ 

Tctjv bpcav rrijs MaarcraKidoTtSos etcpaTovv ku] tcov Tlvp‘f}y7}S i&uaov, 

fcal fx^xpt- ^^iKedvov koX ; after which he gives an instance of the 

barbaric splendour of their king Bittus or Bituitus. 

^ Strabo places them between the Arar (Saone) and the Dnbis, by 
which he evidently means the Lii/er (Loire). He makes the same 
mistake in this name twice. See Giuskurtl’s Strabo^ iv, 3. § 2 
^ The valley of the Doubs ibrmed the centre of the Sequaneso 
territory, which reached to the Jura and the Rhine, Sirab. iv. 3. 
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this coveted pre-eminence ; the lEelvetii and other 
mountain races^ whose scanty pastures extended to 
the sources of the Ebine ; the Allobroges, who dwelt 
upon the Isere and Rhone^, and who were the first 
of their race to meet and the first to succumb before 
the prowess of the Roman legions. According to 
the classification both of Caesar and Strabo, the 
Turones, Pictones and Santones must be comprised 
under the same general denomination. It is pz-o- 
bable, however, that the relationship in these three 
cases was not so close, as these tribes do not appear 
to have formed a part of the political confederation of 
the Galli. 

III. It will be seen that the limits thus assigned 
to that portion of the ancient Celtic po- 
pulation of Gaul which is appropriately 
?w^n”cLar designated by the term Galli, embrace at 
least the whole centre and east of the 
country- Beyond the Seine and Marne, the north- 
east was occupied by a race whom Caesar characteidzes 
as not less different from the Galli in language, 
manners and institutions than were the Ibei'i, whom 
modern ethnologers represent as belonging to a dis- 
tinct family. To this race he gives the name of 
Belgae, and informs us that in their own estimation 
they were principally descended from a German 
stock, the offspring of some early migration across 
the Rhine. According to Caesar’s view, the Gallic 
race extended much further than the limits above 
assigned to it, and included the people of the north- 
west, from fihe mouth of the Loire to that of the 
Seine ; whereas Strabo, following probably the in- 
formation of Posidonius, gives the whole of Gaul 
north of the Loire to the Belgae. At the same time, 

' The settlements of the Allobroges occupied the space between 
these two livers, and extended also a little bejond the latter into the 
modem province of Tranche Comte. 

* CiJ&s. (r. i. l.j comp. Saab* iv. 3. init 
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the geographer by no means concurred in Caesar’s 
view of the origin of this third race, which he 
believed to be Gaulish and not German, though 
differing widely from the Galli, or Gauls of the 
central region. According to his account we should 
regard them as a variety of Celts, distinct both from 
the Iberi on the one side, and the Teutons on the 
other. In order to explain these conflicting state- 
ments, we must observe that Caesar’s account is not 
strictly consistent with itself, for certain among the 
Belgic tribes he contrasts with the rest as being 
German by origin, and forming separate leagiies 
among themselves for mutual defence in the midst 
of jealous and probably alien neighbours.^ The great 
mass, therefore, even of the Belgae were still Celts; 
but, as the immigration of Teutons was an event of 
gradual progress, it is reasonable to suppose that in 
the time of Posidonius the population beyond the 
Seine was as yet little tainted with the admixture of 
the foreign element. At that period the middle race 
between the Loire and the Seine may have been 
more akin to the Belgae, as Strabo, viewing them 
with the eyes of the earlier writer, represents, than 
with the Galli, south of the Loire, to whom Caesar, 
on the contrary, assimilates them. We may conclude 
that, with whatever mixture of German blood, still, 
even in the time of Csesar, the main element of the 
whole population of the north was Celtic, differing 
from the Gallic subdivision of the family, Theory of tiie 
and required to be designated by a dis- San Hito 
tinctive appellation. This fact of the iraei^'a^d the® 
division of the Gauls into two races is one 
of great importance in the history of the Celtic 
family, though its announcement seems to have been 

* Cajs. B,G. ii. 4, 5- The Belg® themselves only affiitned that 
most of them (plerotque) were ot German origin, and Tacitus re- 
marked among them a certain affectatio Germanicse originis.” 
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left to very modern times.^ It may be traced^ how- 
e\er obscurely^ in sevei'al ways, which can only be 
cursorily indicated here. Thus, for instance, the 
existence in the neighbouring island of Britain, of 
two Celtic races, the Gael and the Kymry, with 
f I liferent types of language and feature, is well 
known. In Gaul there remain at the present day 
vestiges of only one of these languages, the Kymric, 
which is still spoken in some portion of Brittany, a 
district included, as we have seen, in the Belgica of 
Strabo. The common theory, that the population of 
this country is the offspring of certain immigrations 
from the opposite coast, is wholly untenable.^ The 
supposition that the three scanty infusions of Kymric 
blood which alone are recorded by genuine history, 
should have sufficed to change the language and 
physical character of the whole people of the peninsula 
is inconsistent with the doctrine of the permanence 
of type in the majority of every mixed population, 
which modern experience so strongly attests. Tne 
Kvmry, then, as distinguished from the Gael, were 
the first known inhabitants of this part of Gaul, and 
probably of Belgica in general. 

Further evidence of this division of races may be 
discovered, it is said, in the different types of feature 


^ 1 believe that Thierry was the first to discn-s it scientificnlly. 
The introduction to the third e<lition of the Hist des Gaulots notices 
the favour with which the theory has been leceivcd. Niebulir gave 
a hint f>f the same view in his lectures on Roman fiistory, delivered 
before Thierry’s work, but publi^hed since, {Leot on Rom, Hist 
ii. 1. 44 ) On the other hand, Arnold criticizes and hesitates to 
adopt it. ( Hist of Rome^ i. c 24.) 

- TJiree such are particulaily mentioned: the first, a*d 285. when 
Constantins Chlorus assigned lands to some fugitives in the terntoiy 
of the Curiosolitse; the second, a centuiy later, when Conan Meiiadec 
followed the usurper Maximus fiom Biirain, and obtained a sove- 
reignty in Armoiica aftei his defeat; and the third, some years after, 
when the same Conan invited a few settleis to confirm his powder in 
the Peninsula. (Daru, Hist de Hretagjie, i. .53.) The stories of sub- 
sequent immigrations of the Kv mry in the fifth centuiy arc legardcd 
by N’iebulir as undoubtedly fabulous. 
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which are still strongly characteristic of the popu- 
lation of the north and south respect i\ el y. 

This, undoubtedly, is a subject which re- tuTldivffmn 
quires much closer investigation than it 
has yet received before it can be regarded 
as furnishing substantive and independent evidence 
of the facts in question. Yet it is too interesting 
and important to be altogether omitted. A curious 
observer has distinguished, among a great mass of 
what may be called neutial characters, two oppo- 
site types of form and feature prevalent in different 
parts of Graul respectivelj^d In the one the shape 
of the head is long and oval, the forehead high and 
narrow, the nose curved downwards and pointed, the 
chin small. This type of head is generally accom- 
panied with a tall and spare figure, and prevails 
throughout the northern parts of Graul, the Belgica 
of Strabo. The other is distinguished by a flat 
head, a forehead low and broad, the face round or 
approaching to square, the chin prominent, the nose 
small and straight or turning upwards ; the corre- 
sponding stature is short and the figure thick. This 
is the type which prevails in the centre and east of 
France. The one type occurs throughout the seats 
of the Ky mr^^, the other in those of the Grael. It will 
he readily admitted that, among the Celtic popula- 
tions of our own islands, the latter of these types is 
strongly characteristic of the Highland Grael and also 
of the Irish. The former answers precisely to the cha- 
racters most generally prevalent among the Welsh, 
though in Wales there is undoubtedly a large inter- 
mixture of the other type also. 

But if there exist even at the present day certain 
physical characteristics which seem to 
attest the early diversity of the great races 
by which Gaul was occupied, we may dis- 


von. I. 


* M. Edwaids, Letfre a Amed. Thieiry^ 

Q 
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covei still farther evidence of the same fact both 
ill their political combinations and their social 
institutions. The campaigns of Caesar bring us 
successively into acquaintance with distinct con- 
federacies existing in different parts of the country, 
Mith little intercourse between them. The first is 
that of the Arverni, x-Edui, Sequani, and other cen- 
tral and eastern tribes : beyond them the Belgica of 
CiBsar forms a separate cluster of nations, closely 
connected among themselves, but maintaining no 
political relations with their southern neighbours. 
The tribes of Normandy and Maine hang, as it were, 
loosely upon the skirts of the Belgians proper, and, 
though less intimately united with them, are easily 
induced to join in a common cause. The Armori- 
cans, strictly attached to one another, are allied 
more -ver with all the tribes on the northern coast, 
and seem to be no less closely linked with the for- 
tunes of the Turones, Audi and others on the lower 
Loire. In short there exists a certain homogeneity 
throughout the whole Belgica of Strabo. Even to 
the south of the Loire it may be suspected that the 
Santones and Pictones belong to the same race 
wdth the communities to the north. The request 
of the Helvetians to the Sequani, to be permitted 
to fix themselves in the territory occupied by these 
tribesb seems to show that no strict bonds of blood 
or sentiment existed between the nations of the 
eastern and those of the western centre of Graul. 

The progress which civilization had made in the 
Aciditjonai northem and more southern parts of Graul 
fn1ts?av«ur^: Tespectivelv, seems also to indicate the 
ructer ot distinct and later development of the 
Kymric element of the population. At 
Kymnccum- the time when the northern invaders 
respccuveiy. Were disputing the soil of Italy with the 
republic, they showed in one respect a striking 

» Cfles. B.Q. L 9 10. 
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inferiority to opponeats with whom they were so 
equally matched in the field. It marked the 
national aptitude of the Romans to imbibe the 
lessons of civilization, that from the first they re- 
garded the city, with the ideas of freedom, sympathy 
and unity attaching to it, as the source or nucleus 
of political society. Hence arose the deep-set prin- 
ciples from which were unfolded their conceptions 
cf civil government, of personal independence, of 
social rig'hts and their correlative duties. But the 
feeling of citizenship, the moving principle of Greek 
and lioman life, had little power of spontaneous 
development among any races of Celtic origin. The 
natural ties which held society together among the 
Gauls were rather personal than civil. The Gaul de- 
voted himself to the service of his chieftain, whether 
as a serf, a client, or a friend ; the chieftains dwelt 
apart, and issued forth to war or council attended 
by a retinue of dependents, of whom they exacted a 
sort of feudal service in return for their main- 
tenance,^ A state of society of this kind gives room 
for the display of emulation and personal attach- 
ment, but it tends to isolate the elements of a nation 
rather than to concentrate them. The strength of 
the whole body Avas broken up by the petty factions 
and feuds which existed among its members ; and 
while the courage of the Gauls was unsurpassed 
and their onset formidable from its impetuosity, 
they wanted those moral ties between man and man 
by which alone disasters can be borne and retrieved. 
Such was the general character of the Gaulish 
people ; but in process of time their manners and 
principles of action had admitted of partial modifi- 
cation. When the Romans saw themselves at last 
arrayed front to front against the great powers of 

* Compare the account of Orgetorix iu Cae^^ar (B. G* i 4.): 
“Omnem suam familiam, ad homiimm millia decern, undiqae coegit 
et omiies clicntes obseratosque suos.** 

<l 2 
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central Graulj they found its political institutions in 
all the uncertainty and tremulousness of a period of 
transition. The increase of arts and commerce had 
collected masses of the population in cities ; Bi- 
hractCj Noviodunum, Grenauus^ Vienna and Tolosa, 
were marts of commerce and strongholds of popu- 
lar independence. The germs of municipal liberty 
had taken root in the bosom of the Gaelic states, 
and the influence of the chieftains of clans was 
gradually bowing before it. These states were, foi 
the most part, governed by a chieftain exercising 
a nominal sovereigntj^, but elected and controlled 
by a popular assembly. The nobles struggled by 
artifice and intrigue to maintain a remnant of their 
authority, while the bolder and more ambitious 
of their class cherished schemes of aggrandisement 
and usurpation. Political power among the Gaelic 
tribes had fallen, for the most part, into the hands 
of the commonalty, but public virtue had withered 
almost before it blossomed ; for the communities 
whose institutions were the most liberal, and con- 
dition the most advanced, were precisely those 
which submitted most readily to the Roman domi- 
nation. But the northern or Kymric tribes were 
still subject to the primitive rule of their kings and 
chiefta-iAS ; among them the lower classes were still 
merel}’^ serfs or clients. They possessed no great 
cities, no public marts of industry and commerce. 
The places which we find dignified by the names 
of towns, or opplda, were for the most part merely 
entrenched fastnesses on lofty eminences or in 
woody coverts, whither a whole tribe might retreat 
in case of attack with all its moveables and cattle^ ; 

^ On this point theie i*? much diversity of opinion. A writer in 
the Mem, Soc, Aniiq, de France argues, — 1. That the term ctm{a% 
when applied to the Gaulish baibaiiaus liy Cfle'<ir, ne\er means a 
city, but always a state: 2, That the debitiiiation oivibi, is u*-ed only 
two or thiee times; of Avanciim, vi. 9 , \ii. 15.; of Gcrgovia, 

rn, 36.; of Alesui, vii. 68.; 3. That oppidum (^Strab. (ppobpioy) is 
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but in the intervals of peace the people chvelt iu 
hamlets or detached habitations, in the situation^ 
most convenient fur fishing, hunting, or husbandry.^ 
That the oppida were not intended for permanent 
residence appears clearly in the case of the Arrnori- 
cans, at least, from their position on the rockiest 
and most remote peninsulas. 

The religious ideas prevalent among the Gauls may 
furnish us with another clue to the distine- b, C erent cha- 
tion between their several races. The theo- Srufaism 
logical system known to us by the name of K>mVV«nd 
Druidism^from the appellation of its priests, 
was claimed by the Kymry of Britain as their own 
invention.® Without attaching any credit to this as- 
sertion in its literal meaning, it may nevertheless be 
taken to represent the fact that Bniidism was pre- 

alwa\s a place of refuce and defence merely. He urges that Caesai’’? 
detcnption of the oppida iiu plies that they were almost empty spaces; 
large armies manoeuvred in them, as at Avaricum 40,000 Gauls 
assembled “in foro ei locis patentioiibiis,” vii. 28. In the oppidu/ti 
of Vebontio Csesar’s officers du'clt in tents, i. 39. Critognatus speaks 
of it as a great calamity, that on the invasion of the Cimbri the 
Gauls were compelled to lesort to their oppida^ vii. 77. ^yhen Gaul 
was conquered, one of the means taken to break the people to 
servitude was to compel them to inhalut their oppida by seizing their 
lands; “compulsos in oppida multatis agris,” mi 54. He asseifs 
that m the ancient Celtic languages, the How-Breton for instance, 
there is no word for a ciry in our sense. The assemblies of the 
people were held not in cities, but in the open air, at the eommou 
iiontiers of several nations, vi. 13. So religious ceremonies weie 
]icrformcd in forests and on mountains 3uC. The aigument is 
pu'-hed too far, and should be confined at least to the northern pairs 
of the country ; but Walckcnaer (^Geogr, des Gaules') is, 1 think, 
too sweeping m his rejection of it. 

^ The Gauls built their scattered dwellings principally in the woods 
and on the banks of streams; “septus virandi causa.** They were 
made of the branches of trees and clay (Caes. ^.G, vi 30.), anil 
thatched with straw (Vitruv. i. 1.) ; only a ground floor, as appears 
from the absence of any word in the old Celtic to signify stage or 
story. Accordinglv’, there exists no remains of domestic buildings 
of the Celts m Gaul. 

^ Uses. B.G, VI. 13.: “Disciflina in Biitannia reperta atque inde 
in Galliarn translata esse exi'-timatur: et nunc, qiii diligentius eaiu 
rein cognoscere volant, plerumque ilhc disceedi causa proficiscuutui.** 
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served in its purest and most systematic form in otii 
own island ; the express statement of Ceesar is suf- 
ficient to prove that the highest instruction in its 
mysteries flowed from thence, and that its votaries 
were wont to flock thitlier to imbibe its most spiritual 
lore. The great religious assembly of the whole of 
Gaul was held in the territory of the Camutes, north 
of the Loire.^ It was in the northern and western 
parts of the country that the Druids seem to have 
exercised the greatest influence in political affairs; it 
was there that they continued to animate successive 
revolts against Home, till they drew down an in- 
veterate persecution upon themselves and their re- 
ligion. In those regions also the most important 
and most numerous remains of Druidical worship still 
exist and support the inference that it was among the 
Kymry in Gaul as well as in Britain that the oldest 
and purest form of Druidism flourished. The cha- 
racter of the system was essentially Oriental, and 
forms another link in the chain which connects the 
Kymry of the West with the Cimmerii of the Enxine 
shores^ and through them with the primitive hives 
of Asia. It corresponded in many important parti- 
culars with the simple and comparatively spiritual 
character of the Persian theosophy; it taught the 
purity of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction, 
and the eternity of the soul’s existence by transmi- 
gration^ ; it had its mysteries and initiatory rites, by 

^ The spot is said to have been at Dreux. (Moebe in Cses. L cS) 
Ciesar states that the Gauls con^ideicd this region the centre of their 
country, which ini^ht be nearly true of the Kyrinc confederacies. 
There are legends, 1 have been iiifoi med, connected with the edthedral 
of Chartres, which tend to show that this place was selected for a 
centre of Ohristiau missions from its reputed sanctity under the 
3>ruids. 

- Biodor. Sic. V. 32. 

* There seems no reason to suppose that the Lruidical dogma 
liUiintaiuod, like that of Pvtbagoias the transmigration ol the human 
froiil into the txidies of animals. Sec Diodor. v. 28. It i's not (jnitc 
certain e\cn tliat Csesar represents the soul as pabsaig fiom one 
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which the mind of the votary was withdrawn from the 
contemplation of the manifold energies of the God 
head to that of his essential unity' ; it abounded in 
symbols, inculcated retirement and meditation, and 
upheld the character of its priesthood as mediators 
between earth and heaven : again, it made use of 
natural phenomena as means to elevate the mind to 
the comprehension of a first cause, glided from thence 
into the frivolous delusions of astrology, and finally 
degenerated into the impieties and horrors of belief 
in magicd Hence its addiction to human sacrifices^, 
the last resort of superstitious terror endeavouring to 
extort the secrets ot futurity from a reluctant power, 
and to control the course of destinj". But by the side 
of this Oriental theism there existed another system, 
much less distinctive in its character, an elemental 
worship of the grossest kind, in which the objects of 
nature were identified with the memory of deceased 
heroes, and the sun and stars, the thunder and the 
whirlwind, were worshipped as the visible represen- 
tatives of superior beings. The Roman sceptic was 
surprised to find the barbarians adoring, as he sup- 
posed, the same divinities whom his own critical acute- 
ness had rejected. Jupiter and Apollo, and the rest 
of the host of Olympus, were recognized in the con- 
sistory of the Gallic deities : Mercurius seemed to 
hold the highest place among them, under the name 
of Teutates, and was venerated as the patron of all 
their civilization ; the sun, or Apollo, was worshipped 
by the name of Belenus ; Taranis represented the 


human body into another (vi* 14.) : Lucan (i 460.) and Mela 
(iii, 2.) only assert a belief in its imniottality, implying the exLtence 
of a future state. See an essay by Chmiac de la Bastide, in Leber, 
Coll, de Pieces relatives d VHiswire de France^ p. iii. 

* Cses. B €r. vi. 14.; Plin H N, xxx. 4 ; Britannia hodieque. 
earn (magiam) attonite celehrat, tantis cierimoniis, ut dedisse Persis 
videii possit.” Compare Clem. Alex. Strom, i 7 1.: Ammian, xr. 9-| 
Mel. iii. 2. 

- JDiodor. Sic. y. 31.; Strab. iy. 4.; Cses. B.G. vi. 16. 
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thunderor Jupiter ; and Hesus was their IMars^ the 
god of battlesJ We may ascribe the worship of Be- 
lenus and Teutates to the traditions imported into 
Craul by the Phcenicians.^ The Greek colonists of 
the coast may also have had their share in moulding 
the western polytheism to the shape of the eastern; 
but it must still remain a question how far this form 
of heathenism was independent of Druidism®^ and how 
far, on the other hand, it was a degeneration from that 
more spiritual system, in accordance with the sensual 
tendencies of the period and the people. But if the 
councils and institutions of the Gaelic nations were 
more independent of Druidical influence, it must 
have exerted a vigorous ascendency over the lower 
classes, and taken deep root in the remoter and less 
frequented districts. In the north-western angle 
of Gaul, comprised between the lower 
Jmnumfnts of Loirc and Seine, the region in which the 
gruidism in Kymry seem to have been most unmixed, 
there exist at the present day about ninety 
remains of Celtic monuments, all probably of reli- 
gious significance. They abound equally on the rocky 
coasts of Brittany, and the wooded hills of Nor- 
mandy, in the meadows of Anjou, and the plains of 
the Orleanois.'* In central and eastern Gaul similar 
remains are confined to the highlands about the 
sources of the Seine, the Loire, the Allier and the 
Vienne. Within those narrow limits about fifty such 
may be enumerated. But in the lowlands of the 

* B G, vi. 1 7. ; Luc u 445. 

® The Phoenician orijrin of the worship of Teutates (Thenth) is 
confirmed by that of a Mercuriiis in Spain (Liv. xxvi. 44.) Belenus 
is connected with Baal. Teutates may still be recoj|jiiised in many- 
local names in England. 

* This hypothesis is maintained by Thierry, who considers Dm id ism 
to have been only adopted by the Gael at a later period. ( Gaulois^ 

It. i.) 

* These enumerations are made from Hoeqnart’s Carte Archio- 
logique de la France. These various monuments are almost univex*sally 
cionilcchs, dolmens, or rucking-stoues. 
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Gaelic territory they either never existed or have 
been altogether obliterated. Throughout the Pro- 
vince not more than one or two vestiges of the kind 
can be traced. Here perhaps they were most ruth- 
lessly exterminated by the arm of Roman persecution. 
Tiieir number is also very small in the north-eastern 
or Belgic provinces of France ; and there too they 
were trodden into the soil by the heel of the Roman 
legionary, quartered for centuries in the neighbour- 
hood of the German frontier, or were worn away 
by the attrition of succeeding waves of invaders, the 
Sueve, the Frank and the Burgundian. In Aquitania 
the presence of the Celt is attested by only one or 
two monuments of his religion, and the antiquit}^ of 
these may possibly remount to tbe earliest period of 
Gaulish history. But in the district between the 
Gironde and the lower Loire they are hardly less 
numerous than in Brittany and Maine, and are there 
scattered indiscriminately over hill, plain and valley, 
in token of the general diffusion and security of the 
worship which they subserved. 

IV. The Rhine, which formed the geographical 
boundary between Gaul and Germany, was r\^TheBei. 
never a barrier capable of restraining the |enp1etwuil® 
migratory propensities of the northern 
races, or preventing tbe repeated transit of tomctnbes. 
invaders from the right to the left bank. Accord- 
ingly, the Kymric population, which had spread 
over the northern region of Ganl, was constantly 
harassed by the Teutonic hordes, which pressed 
hungrily on its rear. The Germans, who had intro- 
duced themselves within the limits of Gaul, were 
already, in the time of Caesar, intermixed in a 
great degree with the earlier possessors, besides re- 
taining, in some localities, their own names and 
characteristics. Such were the Eburones, Treviri 
and Nervii, the Segni, Caeresi and Paemani, who 
dwelt apart from the Kymry, with distinct habits 
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and institutions. But it is to the whole of this 
population, thus fused and intermingled, that Csesar 
applies the name of Belgse; a name, however, which 
can be shown not to be properly generic, but to be 
appropriated in strictness, like that of Celt originally, 
to certain particular tribes.^ We have already no- 
ticed some traces of subdivision among the great 
Kymric race, and the boundary between the pure 
and the mixed Kymry may be placed on the line of 
the Seine and Marne. We may readily believe that 
this mixed people had lost much of the genuine 
manners, language, and religion of its Celtic ances- 
tors; and this may account for the paucity of its 
sacerdotal monuments, as well as for the difference 
which Caesar so strongly marks between its language 
and that of the GraeL But he is undoubtedly mis- 
taken in his assertion that the Belgians were for the 
most part of German origin, their essential identity 
vrith the Celts being sufficiently established by the 
declarations of Posidonius and Strabo, together with 
the strong presumptions that have been adduced 
from ph^^siological and other evidence. 

This people, however, as it was the last to emerge 
Their cha ^^m the Tudcness of its primeval forests, 

unable to shake off from its 
m eo xe. unmixed barbarism of a still 

younger race clinging so closely about it, so it was 
much behind the rest of the Gaulish population in 
all the elements of civilized exisfence. Throughout 
the extensive region which it occupied we hear of 
no place deserving the name of a city, except per- 
haps Samarobriva, the modern Amiens, the bridge 
over the Somme. The Morini and Menapii fed en- 
tirely on fish and the eggs of wild fowl ; they dwelt 
in the recesses of their woods and morasses, with 
no more seitse of cleanliness and comfort than the 


* Thieny, Gaulois, Introd. Ivii 
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Teutonic Eburones and Xervii. The Belgians were 
noted for the use of the sc3dhed chariot^, one of the 
rudest and earliest implements of war. They re- 
joiced in passing their whole lives with arms in their 
hands. The German tribes baughtih’ excluded from 
their territory the purvejmrs of all foreign articles, 
whether of use or luxury. Accustomed to constant 
warfare with a more savage and ferocious race than 
themselves, the Belgians acquired a renown for bra- 
very beyond all the other inhabitants of Gaiil.^ They 
aftected to desphe their brethren in the south, kept 
aloof from their confederacies, and were even in- 
dined to disown their kinship. 

The limits of the Belgian conquest are broadly 
defined by the two great rivers which have some of then- 
been mentioned ; but it is probable that traSed^X* 
some of these tribes penetrated far into the g^uu 
south. The Volcse, who occupied a district between 
the Ehone and the Pyrenees, in two divisions dis- 
tinguished by the names of Arecomici and Tecto- 
sages, are connected with the Belgians by the 
co-ordinate appellation of Bolgse, and even of 
Belgse.® The fate of Britain was similar to that of 
Gaul. There also the conquering Kyinry found the 
Belgians at their back before they had well time to 
turn themselves round in the habitations of the 
vanquished Gael. There, too, the new comers 
brought along with them a portion of Teutonic 
blood ; and the south-eastern angle of the island, 

* Xucan, i. 426- : 

Et dociiis rector rosfrafi Bclga covin u** 

Thierry attributes the scythed chariot to the Trwiri, but I question 
whether the Germans ever used it. Mela iii. 6 says: Big-is et cur- 
nbus, covinos vocant, Gallice armati.” Cminus appears to be a Celtic 
word, common both to the Kymiic and Gselic variety. Cse&ar, how* 
ever, makes no mention of scathed chaiiots among the Gauls or 
Brit- ms. (CUiver. Germ. Ant. i. 335.) 

^ Cse^. B,G, i. 1 ; Ammian. xv. 11. 

® Tbieiry, Gaulois, Intiod. p, U — Iv. 
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the limit of their progress, came to be inhabited by 
a mixed people, who seemed to superficial observers 
to have little in common with the race upon whom 
they had intruded tJiemselves. 

But, notwithstanding the familiar intercourse thus 
Hostility established between the Celtic and Teu- 
Gauifand® touic tribcs who sharcd the north-east of 
Germans. Gaul, the cumity between the two races 
continued unabated, the Germans hovering on the 
banks of the Ehine with numbers and courage daily 
augmenting, the Gauls crouching in terror before an 
enemy whom they dared not encounter, or even in- 
viting him within their frontiers to fight their battles 
for them. The time had long passed since the Gauls 
had been an emigrating and a conquering people,^ 
Their incursions into the German territories had 
once been no less numerous and successful than those 


by which they had possessed themselves of one half 
of Italy, and devastated nearly the whole. But step 
by step they had been hurled back in both quarters 
by nations fiercer or better disciplined than them- 
selves, The progress of moral and physical culture 
among them had taken a direction which paralysed 
their means of defence both against the Germans and 
the Romans. It enervated their bodies and subdued 


their daring courage, as compared with the wild bar- 
barians of the north, while it had no tendency to 
impart that community of sentiment and identity of 
purpose, which hold the scales of victory so evenly 
between civilized powers. 

The ancient writers abound in descriptions of the 
^ , character of a nation which performed so 

coHspicuous a part in the early history of 
Europe. In stature the Gauls are uni- 
formly represented as exceeding the people of Greece 


' Tac. Germ, 28. : “ Validiores olim Gal’orum res fui«*se stimmus 
auctorum divus Julius tradit, eoque credibile e&t etiaiii Gallos iu 
Oermiiniam transfj;i essos,” Comp, Cacs J],G,vL 24. 
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and Italy. UndonbtedH" the disproportion between 
the Italians and the K3’'inry was strongl^^ marked ; 
and the Senones, from whom the Romans derived 
their most formidable conceptions of the Gaulish 
warriors, as well as the Cispadanes generalh", were 
of the Kymric race. The lightness of complexion 
ascribed to the nation was ako characteristic of the 
noithern rather than of the southern population. It 
may be conjectured that a change of habits and per- 
haps of climate has embrowned a skin which paled 
under the shadow of primeval forests G even now 
the darkest-haired Gael has not the olive tint of the 
Italian and Greek. The temper of the Gauls in 
general was lively, frivolous and irascible, inconstant 
even to perfidy, violent in language and gesture^; 
their courage was daring and impetuous, but not 
capable of enduring resi^^tance and reverses.^ At 
the same time they weie noted for simplicity and 
good-humour, and ru'^hed gailj^ into danger without 
artifice or malice. But their great defect was the 
want of patience and true earnestness, and of the 
moral firmness which controls a prejudice and re- 
frains from a gratification for the sake of an ulterior 
result. Their want of self-control and self-respect was 
manifested in the brutal sensuality to which they 
were addicted. It may be surmised that the worst of 
their vices were confined for the most part to those 


^ Arnold, Hist of Home, i. 529. 

® The spiiit of bnivado for whicli the Gauls were remarkable 
(aTreiATjrat Se /cat ai'araTiKol Kal rerpaycadTjju^i^oi Diod. Sic. 

Y. 31.) is aptly illustrated by the reply of their chieftains to the vain- 
glorious question of Alexander the Great. After exhibiting before 
them a great clis}>lay of his magnificence and povver, he ended by 
demanding of them, What was the thing in the woild they were most 
afiaid of ? Wo fear nothing,” they replied, “* except it be lest tlie 
sky fall.” Strab, vjL 3.; compare Posid. ap. Athen. iv, 40.; .®han. 
xn 23. 

® Tac. Agric, 11 ., compaiing the Gauls and Britons, says of both; 

In iicposceiidis periculis eadem audacia, et ubi adveneie, in detrcc- 
taiidis eadem fonuido.” 
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who came in contact with the sickly refinement of 
the Grreek settlers ; but even the over-civilized nations 
of the South atfected disgust at their enormity. The 
Gauls exhibited docility in learning and considerable 
aptitude for practical avocations. They carried on a 
commerce in various articles of manufacture ; and^ 
thousrh their coinap'e was rude in execution^ we know 
that the art of working metals was in extensive use 
among them. They were acute in intellect^ and 
curious in speculation, though they never produced 
a spontaneous literature. But their intercourse with 
Rome gave a new stimulus to their genius ; and under 
the empire the cities of Gaul were hardly second to 
any as seats of learning and schools of rhetoric. 

The spirit of careless exaggeration, which was wont 
Poptiutionof regard the desert region of the north as 
the teeming parent of innumerable nations, 
has vanished before the calculations of experience 
and reason ; and it will be readily allowed that at 
least one half of Gaul was occupied in the time of 
Caesar by unsettled and scanty tribes, who abandoned 
a vast proportion of their territory to the barrenness 
of nature, while in the remnant which they professed 
to cultivate they barely scratched the soil. If the 
numbers of their fighting men are represented as 
enormous, we must remember that war was the only 
occupation of the people of the north, and that 
at least a fourth of each nation was ready at any 
moment to start up in arms.^ In the south the man- 
ners of the people approached much nearer to those 
of civilized life, and the richness of th(i soil was deve- 
loped by a due application of labour. A calculation 


^ When the \\hole mass of the Helvetic tribes migrated to the 
amount of 368,000 souls, 92,000 men were capable of bearing arms, 
Caes, JE? C* i. 29. Ciesar assures us that he saw the precise data 
from V* hich this enumeration was made. In the Paiinonian revolt 
the total number of insurgent tiibes is stated geneially at 800,000, 
that of the warriors at 200,000. Vcl- ii. 110, 
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of the entire popnlation has been made for the period 
of the fourth century of our era upon grounds which 
apparently deserve confidence, and the result gives a 
total amount of ten millions and a halfJ At that period 
ihe countr^^ had been for some time exposed to the 
ravages of barbarian invasion, and the growth of the 
population had doubtless been checked by a long 
term of misgovern men t. Jfevertheless, it would be 
preposterous to suppose that the semi-barbarous 
Gauls of Caesar’s age approached at all nearly to that 
number. Caesar himself boasted, as we learn from 
Idutarch% that he had combated three millions of 
men ; and in this round number we may conjecture, 
that he meant to comprehend the vrhole male popu- 
lation of the hostile states. If, on the one hand, the 
tribes of Germans and Britons whom Caesar met in 
the field are to be deducted from this calculation, we 
have to add the inhabitants of the Province, on the 
other, in order to obtain the number of the whole 
Gaulish people, which we may fairly conclude to 
have reached about six millions at the date of Ms 
invasion. 


‘ Du real! cle la JEcon. PoL des Pomams, i. 301.; Duriiy, 

UtsL des Pomaifis, ii 409. 

Pint. Cces, 15 , vho, however, evidently interprets the statement 
literally. 
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The Suevi enter Gaul, and establish themselves in the territory of 
the Scquani. — The Alliance of the Republic solicited by both the 
Gauls and Germans — Movement amonjr the Helvetii : they 
tlircatcn to enter the Roman Province: Cicsar leaves Rome, and 
n«:sumes his command in Gaul : Repels the invasion of the 
Hehetii : Follows them into the territory of the -®dui : Defeats 
and compels them to return to their own country. — Caesar 
advances against the Suevi: Negotiates with their King Ariovistus : 
Obtains a complete victory, and expels the Geimans from Gaul. 
— CiBsar’s fiifet campaign, a. 0 . 696. b.c. 58. 


At the period at -which we have now arrived in the 
contest between the Gauls and Romans 
"on the Riuue s a third power comes into action^ one of 
which we have alreadj' caught indistinct 
glimpses^ but which, from this time forward, is des- 
tined to be seldom long removed from our observa- 
tion. The independence of northern and central Gaul 
is now threatened, nob only by the crafty ambition of 
the South, but more directly by impetuous assaults 
from the opposite quarter also. The banks of the 
Rhine were tinged with a deeper shade of barbarism 
than the countries that lay further to the west. On 
the left, several ofifshoots, as we have seen, from the 
Teutonic family were already settled. It was only 
within a late period that these immigrations had 
taken place, and the stream of German invasion still 
continued to pour in at intervals. The Suevi, a very 
formidable clan, were now hovering on the right 
bank, impatiently awaiting an opportunity of follow- 
ing the steps of their predecessors. These savage 
warriors were unacquainted even with the rudiments 
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of civilized Their polity was simpljr the mili- 

tary suj>remacy of the strongest and hravevSt. They 
neither built towns nor cultivated land, but dwelt in 
temporary encampments, sleeping tinder the branches 
of trees or in the open air, using their forests and 
mountains as places of security, and wherever they 
were unconfined by the pressure of their neighbour^, 
moving periodically- from spot to spot in restless 
Qiigration. But their enterprises were undertaken 
rather for plunder than with a view to a permanent 
change of abode, and they were not in the habit of 
going forth to war with their wives and children, 
betraying in that, as in other respects, a want of 
definite purpose which marks the lowest scale in 
human progress. 

In the year of Rome 693 the forces of Ariovistus, 
the king of the Suevic nation, were stand- 
ing on the Grerman side of the middle attittitle of 
Rhine, ready to obey the first invitation to a?u.V>i» 3. 
cross it.^ They formed a compact body of * ** 
warriors, fifteen thousand strong, nnencumbered with 
baggage or followers, accustomed to a life of ceaseless 
activity, and despising every appliance of luxury or 


* Some figures on the column of Trajan (see Tabretti, Columna 
Trtijana^ p. 16 ) lepresent the mode of wcaiing the hair adopted hj' 
tins people and their kindred tribes, as described hy Tacitus (^Germ. 
38 ): “Insigne geiitis obliquare crinem nodoque substringere . . . . 
apud Suevos horrentem capilluni retro seqimntur.” The frtmt hair 
is jjatherod back in a large knot or ball on the top of the forehead. 

2 The date of the irruption of the Suevi is not fixed by the 
authorities. A passage in Ariovisnis's reply to Cse^ur, JS O, i. 44.; 

** Neque hello Allobiogum proximo ^duos Romanis auxiliuni 
tuHsse,*’ has been supposed to refer to the campaign against the 
Helvetii on the frontier of the Allobroges, a.u. 696. But in the 
first place, the Allohroges took no pirt in that war; and, again, the 
.^dui in their prostrate condition could not have given any assistance. 
The war. theiefore, with the Allobroges must have been that of the 
year 692, and must have taken place before the .^dni were meniice<i 
by the Suevi and their allies Accordingly, the date cA' the ariival 
of the Germans cannot be placed earlier than 693, nor the reception 
of Divitiacus at Home before the end of that year, 

VOL. I. R 
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comfort. In the disturbed state of the interior of 
<jraul at that moment, such a summons could not 
long be wanting. The ^dui had taken advantage 
of their commanding position to oppre.'^.s the neigh- 
Asceriiifincy bouriug statcs. Their rivals, the Arverni, 
iacentmi**' been considerably weakened by their 

Gaul. contests with the Romans, and their influ- 

ence, founded upon fear rather than favour, had 
dwindled away as rapidly as their power. The latter 
had been suffering also from intestine divisions, one 
of their nobility, named Oeltillus, having attempted 
to usurp supreme authority among them.^ On the 
other hand, the ^dui had been received into strict 
alliance with the Romans upon terms of professed 
equalitj. Thej^' were proud to be acknowledged as 
the friends and brothers of the illustrious conque- 
rors ; but the levit}^ of the Graulish character was 
marked by their perversely holding aloof from them, 
when their aid might have been expected against 
the revolt of the Allobroges.^ They wished perhaps 
to display their independence in the presence of the 
Gauls around them, who doubtless observed with 
jealousy the favour in which they were held by the 
Romans, But the republic was deeply offended, and 
soon found an occasion for showing its resentment. 

The Sequani complained bitterly of the 

ScOfXlfluTTii * A V 

tyranny of the ^dui, who had imposed 
heavy tolls on the navigation of the Saone, 
the common highway for the commerce of both nations 
with the Province and the coasts of theMediterraneaai.^ 
When these exactions became no longer tolerable, 
the injured people determined to shake them off hy 
an appeal to arms. The Arverni also were easily 
induced to unite in a confederacy against their 
ancient rivals ; but to rise against the .®dui was to 
brave at the same time the displeasure of the Romans, 

^ Cses. B.G ^ ii. 4. ^ Cces. B. G. i 44. Sec above. 

• Strab. iv. 3. 
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to give a pretext at least to the southern invader 
for interfering with the affairs of central Gaul. To 
secure themselves from danger in this quarter the 
allies determined to gi\e the Suevi an interest in 
their defence. The resources of the German tribe 
were undefined and unknown, but their proximity 
was imminent, the terror of their name was great, 
and their neighbours made the fatal mistake of fan- 
effing that they could counterbalance the hostility of 
Rome, 

According]}^, Ariovistus and his warriors were 
invited within the Gaulish territory, and Tit«y invite 
they readily set their feet upon the soil ti!ur!S.Vbt^ 
of the Sequani. The Romans at the ?ue>oKe of 
moment were so much occupied with do- 
mestic perils that they could pay no {h“‘Gueuc°^ 
attention to this important movement. 
l^ossibly the conscious of their own recent 

treachery, were ashamed to call upon their allies for 
aid ; perhaps the republic was well pleased to leave 
them for once to fight their own battle upon unequal 
terms. The contest quickly terminated in their com- 
plete discomfiture, and the conditions which they 
were compelled to accept were highly disadvan- 
tageous and disgraceful,* They surrendered the 
children of their nobility to the Sequani as hostages, 
and swore never to wage war for their recovery, 
ne\er to solicit the succour of the Romans, or to 
withhold such respect and submissive behaviour 
towards their triumphant enemy as are due from 
the client to his patron. The Sequani affected to 
seize the honourable pre-eminence from which the 
^dui had thus fallen, and claimed the leadership 
of the tribes in that part of Gaul. 

* Cses. JB.G, i. SI.; his JEduos eorumque clientes semel 

atqiie iterum armis conteiidisse, magnara cahuiiiiatem pulses ac* 
cepisse, omnem nobilitatem, omnem senatum, onmem equiiatam 
amibissw.*’ 

& 2 
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Among tlie -®dui, the cliief magistrate, or vergo- 
bret, had no power to resist the national 
theJEduan will, of wMch he was no more than the 
aLSance^of interpreter and organ. ^ But Divitiacus, 

theRomans. occupiod that statiou, felt acutely 

the dishonour of his countrymen, and refused to 
submit in his own person to the terms in which 
the multitude acquiesced. He escaped with diffi- 
culty beyond the frontiers, and took refuge in Rome, 
^Yhere he hoped to obtain the succour of the re- 
public for the recoveiy of the honour and influence 
of his nation. Graul could have sent no man more 
fit by his intellectual cultivation to command for her 
the respect and sympathy of a civilized people. Divi- 
tiaeus belonged to the Druidical caste, and was well 
versed in all the lore it boasted. As an expounder 
of the mysteries which already attracted the curio- 
sity of the l2oman sages, his society was peculiarlj^ 
agreeable to Cicero, who has enshrined in his im- 
mortal pages the memory of their friendly inter- 
course.^ The recommendation of so illustrious a 
patron secured for the wanderer of the north more 
than ordinary respect. When he appeared m the senate 
to plead the cause of his countrymen, the allies and 
brothers of the republic, he was requested to take his 
seat among the assembled nobles. But this honour 
he modestly declined, and delivered his address lean- 
ing on Ids shield.^ Csesar, w^ho took an interest in 
every object of human science, no less than in the 

' Cse^BT terms this magistiate irergobretus, whi( li Celtic scholars 
derive from thewoids rer-yo-bretth (“homme de jiigement,*’ O’Brien, 
Thierry). He was elected by a council ot priests and nobles, and 
bad the power of life and death. But his (>ffice was only annual 
{B.G, i. 16.), and a second of the same family could not hold it 
during the lifetime of a pre\ious occupant. (2?. G. vii. 33.) 

- Cic. de Divm. i. 41 

® The story is recortlod by Bumenius, a native of Autun, and we 
may conjecture that it wa-? preserved tiaditionally among the jBdni 
(irratia7\ Act. Coiistant. 3): “ Princeps JEduus in senatnm venit, 
docuit. cum qwj‘4em oblato conscssu minus sibi vindicasset quam 
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affriirs of state to wMcb he had been regularly trainoil, 
engaged in an intimacy with the Gaulish chieftain, 
which forms one of the most pleasing features in his 
life and character for its tenderness and fidelity 
From conversation with Divitiacus, who became his 
constant companion in his Gallic campaigns, he de- 
rived, we may suppose, much of the acquaintance he 
manifests with the history and institutions of bis 
adversaries. But, in the meanwhile, the simplicity 
of the aEduan’s character was not proof against the 
seductions of Roman refinement. He evidently b^^- 
came a convert to the views and sentiments of the 
conquering nation ; in his admiration for the arts and 
sciences which flourished in the metropolis of the 
South he gradually forgot the ruder virtues of his 
own countrymen ; and he familiarized himself with 
the fatal idea that a foreign dominion might exalt 
and ennoble the people whom it enslaved. 

But, however well individuals might be pleased to 
display their magnanimity and urbanity 
before the eyes of an admiring stranger, the 

j ® ® ^ SueW, nego- 

government had too many anxious cares ti^ateawitii 
pressing upon it to decide at once the tenor 
of its Gallic policy. The Allobroges had just been 
sul)]ugated, but their resistance had cost blood and 
treasure ; moreover, the j®dui had done nothing for 
their allies towards hastening the termination of the 
struggle. Meanwhile, the course of affairs in the 
city was evidently leading to the entire subjection 
of the republic to the will of an odious triumvirate, 
and whichever of the three chiefs should claim the 
conduct of a new war would acquire thereby a fearful 
pre-eminence. As far, therefore, as the senate w^as 
concerned, the solicitations of Divitiacus fell upon 

dabatnr, scnto innixus peroravit.” Xtivy (xxxviii. 21«) describes the 
Gaulish shield as a long, nai row, and flat plank; “ISciita longa, 
caererura ad amplitiidinein corporum parum lata, et ea ipsa plana, 
male tegebant Gallos/’ 
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xmwilliiig ears. Moreover, Ariovistus, on liis part, 
liad not been idle. He also solicited an alliance 
with the Roman people ; and his representations, 
backed as they were by so powerful a force quartered 
almost on the frontier of their possessions, were not 
without effect. Anxious to avoid war at any price, 
the senate temporised, and encourag^ed the German 
to make his appearance in persond While Divitiacus 
was still at Rome, the government bestowed upon 
his rival the titles of friend and ally, and presented 
him with magnificent tokens of its regard.^ If the 
senate could have had its own way, it would have 
continued to balance the two parties one against the 
other, and tried by these means to prevent aggression 
Therepubitc either side. But it was with the people, 
after all, that the determination of the 
oitho^duj. 30Qatter really lay ; and when they insisted, 
shortly afterwards, upon the appointment 
of Csesar to his Gallic command, with such extensive 
and permanent powers, it was a distinct declaration 
of the national will in favour of a decisive and 
"warlike policy beyond the Alps. This declaration, 
however, was not made till the progress of events 
called more imperatively for Roman interference, 
and Caesar’s position was such as enabled him to take 
the conduct of it. 

The Suevi, on their part, became enamoured of 
rnesequam the charms of their new habitation, its 
climate, fertility, and cultivation. Not less 
maiiaiiiea. tbau 006 third part of the territory of the 
Sequani had been sxirrendered to them, 
and as it was too extensive for their own occupation, 
they introduced fresh hordes of their countrymen 
into it, till their force amounted to one hundred and 


^ Pint. O^es, 1 9, : KauTOi rhy 6a<n\4a Trp6T€poy av *Api6€vcrToy ip 
avfxfjiaxov wG-yroi7}fA4vos» 

^ B.G. 1 . 43.: ‘Hex appellatus a senatu et amictis* muncra 
amplissiina inissa.’ 
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twenty thousand warriors.^ The Sequani, insulted 
and harassed, fled from their villages and betook 
themselves to their places of defence, while the 
^dui, suffering probably still greater oppression, 
rose in arms against the savage intruders. But 
Ariovistiis was not to be easily dislodged. According 
to the practice of his countrymen he fortified himself 
on a morass on the upper Saone, and commanded 
the country from his inaccessible fastness. Secure 
in his position, he repeated and increased his de- 
mands, requiring another third part of the territory 
of his hosts, in order to settle there a new colony of 
Harudes from beyond the Rhine. He interposed to 
prevent any restoration of hostages between the rival 
nations, whose mutual animosity he strove by all 
means to foster for his own purposes, while, as far as 
his power extended, his rapacity and cruelty raged 
unchecked. 

The growing resistance of the neighbouring 
nations was suddenly checked by one of 
those periodical migrations which were theuei^etn; 
wont to spread confusion throughout the 
whole land. The Helvetii, who inhabited Ration mto 
a great part of modern Switzerland, had 
grown impatient of the narrow limits in which they 
were crowded together, and harassed at the same time 
by the encroachments of the advancing Grerman tide.^ 
The Alps and Jura formed barriers to their diffusion 
on the south and west, and the population thus con- 
fined outgrew the scanty means of support afforded 

^ C^es. B.G.i 31 . 

^ I'ht* account \^hlch was commonly gi^en of this people and their 
migration is that the}' were a pastoral tribe, abounding in wealth and 
of a peaceful disposition ; it was the example of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, with whom they came in contact, that corrupted their 
natural simplicity, and suggested visions of conquest and rapine. 
Strab. vii. a., following Posidonius. But Caesar says they were the 
bravest of the Gauls, from their constant warfare with the Germans 
on their frontier. Cses. JB G, i, 1. 
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}»y its mountain valleys* One swarm had indeed 
i^eparated from the main body not many years before, 
uniting itself with the Cimbri and Teutones, and 
penetrating into Gaul by the northern outlet of their 
territory. But the German tribes^ whose increasing 
numbers had closed against them the old Gaulish 
route to the east of Europe, had now settled them*- 
selves on the left bank of the Rhine also ; and the 
Helvetii, who felt some contempt perhaps for their 
Gallic neighbours, were the less disposed to assail an 
enemy so formidable as the Suevi, and at the same 
time so poor. The western outlet, therefore, where 
the Rhone rushes out of the lake of Geneva and 
threads a narrow defile on its way into France, was the 
point to which their eyes were directed. Divided 
into a number of small cantons^ they owned the 
supremacy of no single chieftain ; but one, by name 
Grgetorix, possessed at this time the principal in- 
fluence among them, and was ambitious of placing 
himself at their head. His suggestion that the 
entire nation should transplant itself to a foreign 
soil was received with universal approbation. He 
proposed that they should march in one mass into 
the heart of Gaul, promised them an easy victory 
over the most martial and powerful of its opponents, 
and dominion over the whole Gaulish people. He 
hoped to rise himself to undisputed supremacy among 
his own countrymen, and through them to lule over 
the whole breadth of the land from the Alps to the 
ocean. * 

This enterprise, extravagant as it may appear, 
oroetonx his more than what the Cimbri might 

iuddfS^de'lth probability have accomplished, had 

they kept it steadily in view, and at a later 
period it was not the mere dream of a visionary* 
Orgetorix did not look to the employment of arms 


* C^s. i. 2.; Dion, xxxviii. 31.; Plut. Co’S. 18- 
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onh", however much he relied upon his countrymen's 
fancied superiority” in war. He was well acquainted 
with the state of central Gaul, and the political 
jealousies which constituted its weakness. To secure 
aid and encouragement he intrigued with ambitious 
chieftains among the ^^dui and Sequani. Dunmorix, 
the brother of Divitiacus, who had succeeded him in 
the office of vergobret^, and was anxious to extend 
the authority and duration of his office, was won 
over by the crafty" Helvetian by promises of assist- 
ance and the bribe of his daiisrhter in marriage. 
Casticns, the son of Catamantaledes, late king of 
the Sequani, had failed in obtaining the succession 
upon his father’s death, and was burning with in- 
dignation at the affront. To him also similar views 
of aggrandisement were opened, and his co-operation 
promptly secured. But while these plans were ripen- 
ing, the Helvetii began to suspect the personal views 
which their champion was harbouring under the sem- 
blance of zeal for the public good- Orgetorix was 
summoned to appear before the popular assembly, and 
challenged to defend himself against the charge of 
aspiring to the tyranny. According to the custom 
of the barbarians, who seem never to have contem- 
plated the possible innocence of an accused party, he 
was to plead his cause in chains, and, if unsuccess- 
ful, the penalty was death by fire- The culprit ac- 
cepted the conditions, and the day was appointed : 
in the interval, howev^er, he collected all his friends 
and dependants to the number of ten thousand, and 
effected his escape. The nation flew to arms to re- 
cover the Iverson of the fugitive, but his sudden death 

> It has been mentioned already, on the authority of Csesar 
viL 33.). that it was illegal for a second personage of the same family 
to hold this or any other political office during the lifetime of the 
j'rior occupant. If this statement is correct, it would seem that 
Damnorix, who was a popular favourite, had already succeeded in 
getting the law relaxed iu his behalf. 
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arrested their indignation. Disappointment and de- 
spair, it was rumoured, had driven the guilty intri- 
guer to put an end to his existence. 

The loss, however, of their principal adviser pro- 
Freparatmns diiccd uo change iu the counsels of the 
vet.i? Helvetians. They sought no alliance with 

discontented chieftains in the neighbouring states, 
but, confident in their unassisted strength, deter- 
mined calmly to abandon their homes, and trust to 
their own fortune and valour to find themselves, with 
their women and children, a more desirable residence 


elsewhere. They devoted the next two years to mak- 
ing the necessary preparations, and to collecting a 
sufl&cient store of provisions. The third was destined 
for the expedition itself. Meanwhile, they extended 
their design by embracing in their league the Eau- 
raci, the Tulingi^ and the Latobrigi. The next point 
to be decided regarded the precise course which they 
should take. Two routes might conduct them west- 
ward into Gaul : the one following the de- 
ciioi^^e- Elione along the north bank of 

Routes mto river, and thus penetrating into the 

country of the Sequani ; the other lying 
to the south, and crossing the territory of the Allo- 
broges in the direction of the province.^ The nature 
of the country rendered the first of these routes pe- 
culiarly hazardous. For many miles the mountains 
descend almost perpendicularly into the torrent be- 
low. Modern engineers have succeeded in making a 
path along the brow of these clififs ; but the ease 


’ Avgusta Raui*acorum is the modern Bale. The positit n of the 
Tuling-i is qujte uncertain, as they are not mentioned elsewhere. 
See Thierry, Gaulots, ii. v. ; Le Deist, Cesar^ ind. in voc ; Ccesar, 
ed. Leraaire. Sruhlingen is on the Gennan side of the Rhine near 
Schaff hausen. Walckenaer ])laces the Latobngi at Bieggen, near 
the sources of the Danulie (ii. 272.). Tacitus, it will be remembered, 
extends the territory of the Helvetii to the Hercynian forest (Crey/n. 
fig.). 

* Consar, B G. i. 6. 
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with which the traveller now winds round their pro- 
jecting precipices, and above the most tiemendous 
abysses, serves to enhance his conception of the perils 
which must have attended a march among them before 
these obstacles were overcome. The emigrants soon 
decided that this route was impracticable in the face 
of an enemy. The other alternative offered a passage, 
the difficulties of which might not be insurmoimtable. 
The Khone might be crossed either by the bridge, 
which already existed at Geneva^, the frontier town 
of the Allobroges, in possession at this period of a 
Eoman garrison, or, if this was closed against them, 
the stream presented fords which might be used by 
bold men accustomed to stem the torrents of the moun- 
tains.* The Helv'etii determined to force their way 
through the country of the Allobroges, and to trust 
either to arms or persuasion to obtain apassage through 
the province and across the Ehone into the centre of 
GauL They indulged a hope that the people of the 
country would be eager, from their known hostility to 
the Romans, to afford every facility to a transient in- 
vader. But the favourable moment had passed ; the 
decisive victory of Pomptinus had cowed the spirit of 
the Allobrog'es, and their territory, in the language 
of the republic, was already pacified.^ 

We have seen that Csesar, on the expiration of his 
consulship, obtained the government of the caesnr linger* 
two Gauls, together with Illyricum, and 
that the people were so strongly impressed wgTrfmnyiJr 
with the military importance of these pro- 
vinces in the impending crisis, as to confer 

* Cses. he. It has been alleged that the name of this place does 
not occur again for a period of four hundred years; but Inscriptions 
have been fuund there which sufficiently prove that it was a place of 
KTiportance under the Romans Walckeuaer, Geogr, des Gauks^ u 

- Caes. I c.i “ NonnulHs locis vado transitur.'* 

* Cic. de Prov, Cons. 13.; Cses. Lc,z ‘‘Allobroges qni nuper pacati 
eraiit.” 
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the command npon him for a term of live years. 
The movements already meditated by their barbarian 
foes were not yet quite ripe for execution. The 
proconsul was content to watch them from a distance 
during the first months of the year. The prosecution 
of his own political schemes still required his proxi- 
mity to Home; he was engaged in abetting the revo- 
lutionary proceedings of the popular tribune; and 
he oveiawed the deliberations of the nobles by fixing 
his camp before the gates of the city, at the same 
time that he communicated with his lieutenants 
beyond the Alps, and kept a vigilant eye upon the 
movements of the Helvetic tribes. The course of 
three months witnessed the success of all his schemes. 
Domitius and Memmius, in the interest of the nobles, 
compelled him to defend the acts of his consulship 
before the hostile tribunal of the senate, from w^hicli, 
however, he extorted their entire ratification.^ The 
triumph of Clodius over the nobility was also com- 
pletely effected in this short interval. Cicero, who had 
refused to accept the proconsurs protection, was on 
the point of flying from the vengeance of his enemy.^ 
The power of the triumvirate was established upon 
an uniissailable basis, while CjBsar had secured by 
the marriage of his daughter an ascendancy in the 
counsels of his rival Pompeius. 

At this moment the news arrived at the camp 
of the proconsul that the cloud, so long 
leaves Italy, gathering on the frontiers, was at last fully 
hwarmyott chargcd, aud about to burst. The Eoman 
province, it was added, was the quarter 
upon which the first fury of the tempest was destined 


’ Schol. Bob. in Orat. pro Sest p. 297.: “Tpsius Caasans oiationcs 
contra bos exstant quibus efc sua acta defends et illos iriseefatur.” 
Comp. Suet- JTuL 23 73. 

' Cflei?ar and Cl ero must have left Rome almost on the same day. 
Cicero had reached Luoania April 8 JSp. ad A.U iii. 2 ). This date 
coincides with April 27 of the reformed c.^leiidar, Plutarch 14.) 
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to break. The Heh'etii^ having completed their 
preparations, appointed the twenty-eighth day of 
]March tor the meeting of their combined forces at 
the western outlet of the lake Lemanusd The whole 
population of the assembled tribes amounted to three 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand souls, including 
the women and children; the number that bore arms 
was ninety-two thousand.^ They cut themselves oif 
from the means of letreat by giving ruthlessly to the 
flames every city and village of their land ; twelve of 
the one class and four hundred of the other were 
thus sacrificed, and with them all their superfluous 
stores, their furniture, arms and implements. Caesar’s 
levies were still incomplete; he left his camp with 
only a few attendants, and reached the Ehone in 
eight days, at the point where the legion which 
defended the Province was awaiting his arrival.^ 
He immediately broke down the bridge at Genevah 
thus placing a strong natural barrier between the 
colony and the foe ; for the stream which rushes 
from the lake has all the violence of a mountain 
torrent, with the volume of the outlet of a vast 


says, Ka?<rap ov irpSTepov iwl t^ip (TTpar^iav -fj KaracrracndiTat "Kikc^ 

pojva fi€TdK.\o35Lov Kal (rvjf€u§a\€7p CK Trj^^lrciXLas, Comp. Aheken, CiC^ 
in seinen JB/iefen^ -p. Ill ; Fischer, Rom Zetitafeln^ p 239. 

* Csss ^ G, i- 6 Mujch 28. a u 696 — April 16 b.c 58. 

^ Caes. B G. i 29.; Pint. IS. ninkcs the whf>ie number <Jome- 

whctt but states the amount of the fiuhting-men at one hundred 
and ninety thousand. But compare uduit has been said, p. 238. 

3 CmsaiV wtirds are, quam maximis potest itinerihns in GalHatn 
ulteriorem conteridit,” which leaves it unceitam whether he marched 
wirh his tioops, or went alone for greater expedition. Plutarch, \i.ho 
however is to be read with great caution, says that he eifected the 
transit in eight days: ’OySoaTos 'rhv The march of 

a Roman army was ordinarily twenty miles a day (Veger. i. 10); bat 
the biogiaplier is speaking of CiB&ar alone, and not of hi-> tmops. The 
distance from Rome to Geneva coultl not have bf*en less than six 
hundred miles, (hcero indeed (p?o Quint, 25 ) leektms the distance 
to the territory of the Segusiani (Tyons) at seven hundred Roman 
miles. 

^ Cms. B. G. i. 6 ; “ Kx eo oppido pons ad Helvetios pertiaet . . . 
j-ontem jubet resciudi.” 
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reservoir. The Helvetii were startled at the pro- 
consurs sudden appearance^ and his determination 
to forbid their progress. They attempted conciliation, 
and despatched a deputation to the Roman quarters, 
with instructions to represent their designs as inno- 
cent and peaceable, and to request a passage through 
the territories of the republic, that they might ex- 
plore some land of refuge in the farthest extremities 
of the west. They bound themselves in the most 
solemn manner to respect the property of the pro- 
vincials on their march. But it was not consistent 
with the views of the Roman government to allow 
of such manifold disturbance as the contemplated 
movement would produce. The shock of the pro- 
posed migration, by breaking up existing combina- 
tions, would dispossess the republic of all the ad- 
vantages she enjoyed, and compel her to enter upon 
fresh intrigues and reconstruct her policy. Caesar 
indeed makes no profession of looking so far ; be 
merely says that he distrusted the faith of the 
Helvetii ; and remembering their defeat of Cassius 
and the disgrace of a Roman army, which they had 
passed under the yoke, he regarded them as invete- 
rate enemies to whom no favour should be shown, 
and from whom no moderation could be expected. 

The Helvetii had assembled on the right bank of 
_ _ , the Rhone, and awaited the return of their 
tmns^atternpt eovoys from the Roman camp. In order 
r^veramiare to gain time for the arrival of the rein- 
forcements which he expected, the pro- 
consul appointed them to come to him again to 
receive his answer on the thirteenth of April. ‘ 
During the interval be set his soldiers to work with 
the spade and pickaxe, and protected every acces- 

* The Helvetii met on the 28tb of March, bat it is not said that 
they sent their deputation on that day, nor is it likely that they 
should have dene so without some little delay for consuhation. The 
&u/hor of the Pricis des Guer?es de Cej>ar^ which pretends to he 
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sible point from the extremity of the lake to where 
tlie atream rushes into the gorge of the Jura. The 
skill and vig'our of the Homan legionary sufficed 
to complete this fortification, about fifteen miles in 
length, in the course of the few days allotted to the 
task* On the ides of April the Helvetii returned, 
and renewed their application for leave to pass 
through the Province. Caesar was now prepared 
with his reply. He declared that the history of the 
republic afforded no precedent for such a concession, 
and refused to entertain their demand. The Helvetii 
were not discouraged by this rebuff. They made 
some hasty preparations, and resolved to force the 
passage of the river. The fords in so impetuous a 
stream were extremely difficult and dangerous ; 
nevertheless, they made several attempts to cross, 
both by day and night, sometimes by plunging into 
the river, sometimes with armaments of boats and 
rafts. But when they reached the opposite bank 
the rampart before them was defended with military 
skill, the space between was too narrow to offer them 
a secure footing, and they were compelled ultimately 
to abandon all hope of effecting their exit in this 
direction.^ 

To skirt the right bank between the river and the 
mountains became now the more feasible of They adopt 
the two alternatives; but this could only 
be accomplished by securing the goodwill 
of the natives. The Sequani had declared creases his 
their resolution to defend to the utmost touowrthem. 
this access to their territory, and had hitherto re* 
fused to entertain any proposals of negotiation with 
--the intruders. But Bumnorix had been gained over 


written from Napoleon’s dictation to his attendant Marclumd at 
8t Helena, calculates the extent of the work performed by Caesar’s 
legion, and estimates the time requisite at from ten to fifteen days 
(p. 34.). 

^ Cais. B.G. i. 8 . Polyaen. Strateg, tin. 23. Dion, xxxviii. 31 » 
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by Orgetorix to tbe cause of the Helvetii. The death 
of his adviser had not damped the ambitious hopes 
which the ^duan had been led to conceive, and he 
was willing to offer any assistance towards an enter- 
prise upon which he grounded his views of personal 
aggrandisement. By his intervention the Sequani 
were induced to grant the Helvetii the favour they 
desired, upon receiving pledges for their peaceable 
behaviour. The migrating hordes again declared 
that they had no other wish but to obtain a passage 
through the countrjr of the Sequani and ^dui, that 
they might finally settle themselves in the western 
parts of GrauL They pointed out the country of the 
Santones as the quarter where they proposed to esta- 
blish their sovereignty. The Eomans, however, ap- 
prehended that the settlement of so restless and 
warlike a people to the north of the Garonne, on 
which river some of their own most flourishing dis- 
tricts lay^, would be a source of great inconvenience 
and danger. Not much was to be expected from the 
resistance which the -5idui might be disposed to 
make, nor had Csdsar yet sufficient strength at hand 
to follow the wanderers on their track, and support 
the efforts of his allies. For the moment he was 
obliged to leave them unmolested, while he hastened 
in person into Italy to collect and expedite the move- 
ment of additional troops. He left Labienus, a 
distinguished officer, whose merits will come fre- 
quently under our notice, to defend the rampart he 
had erected, while he urged forward in person the 
levy of two fresh legions. Three others he summoned 
from their station at Aquileia, and as soon as he had 
thus assembled a force of five legions, he hurried 
back into Gaul by the route of the Cottian Alps.® 

* CiES. B.O* i. 10.; “Non longci a Tolosatium finibus, .... loci* 
patentibus et maximd fruincniaiiis.** l)ion» xxxviii. 32 

~ Bv tbe passat^e of the Mont Genevre to Bnai.^^on. The neigh- 
bouring route by Susa, the Moat Cenis and the vaile;^ of the Aie waj? 
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He had chosen this line as the most direct for the 
point he had in view; but the path he chose was 
perhaps the least frequented of all the Alpine tracks, 
and his progress was obstructed by the tnountaiii 
tribes, the Centrones, G-aroceli, and Caturiges, who 
assembled to defend their fastnesses against the in- 
trusion of the stranger. Csesar cut his way through 
every obstacle. He crossed the Rhone above its 
confluence with the Saone. In the interval the Hel- 
vetii had threaded the defile of the Jura with all 
their enormous train of women and children, of 
horses and carriages, and were traversing the country 
between the two rivers. Caesar hoped perhaps to 
meet and check them before they reached the further 
stream ; but encumbered as they were, and slowly as 
they moved, they had already got before him, and 
his object was now no longer to meet but to pursue 
them. The Saone, the Arar of the Romans^, offered 
no formidable barrier. Its width is moderate and its 
current gentle, though it is only in contrast to its 
furious neighbour that it can be represented as stag- 
nant or »luggish ; nor is it easy to understand the 
language of Cjnsar, who declares that the eye can 
hardly distinguish which way it flow’s. This obstacle 
Jiad already been overcome by the greater part of the 
advancing horde, though it had taken them twenty 
days to effect the transit ; and the ^dui, who had 
not ventured to impede their passage, were now suf- 
fering the intruder’s insolence with almost passive 


tr&t i*eiidercd practicable by the native cliief Cottiiis in the time of 
Augustus. It was from him that all the ])ai t of the Alpine chain, 
iTTwhich both these passes lie, derived the name of Cottian. It 
seems picviously to have been known by the name of Julian, and 
that possibly from Caesar’s passage. The more usual but longer 
route would be that by the Col de Tiniers and Bai colonnette, dis- 
covered by Pompeius. Sail. F7\ Hist iii. 3.; Appian, J5. <7- i. 109.; 
Walckenaer, G. des G. I 225. 538. 

^ The modern name is traced in Saucona, the appellation given to 
it by Ammiaiius, xv. IJ. 

VOL. I. « 
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submission. They placed, indeed, their whole re- 
liance upon Csesar and the Eoman forces, whose aid 
they loudly invoked in the name of their ancient 
alliance.^ Their champions were advancing with 
rapid strides. The tribe of the Tigurini^, consti- 
tuting one fourth of the whole confederacy, had not 
yet crossed the Saone, when Csesar came up with 
them, and instantly gave them battle with three 
legions. This was the same tribe which had destroyed 
L. Cassius and his army exactly fifty years before*^. 
Among the Eomans who had fallen on that day was 
the grandfather of Piso, Caesar’s father-in-law, and the 
energy of the Eoman general was stimulated by the 
recollection of both a public and a private calamity, 
HeovertaTcea The barbarians were incommoded by the 
Inddofeita' mass of baggage which had been placed 
under their cax'e as forming the rearguard 
of the combined armament. The attack was totally 
unexpected. They were easily routed, and suffered 
immense slaughter, only a small remnant escaping 
into the woods in the vicinity.^ 

The fugitives were allowed to make their escape 
The Heire- unmolested, while Caesar proceeded to 
overtures of huild a hpidge with the greatest expedi— 
negotiation, tioii, aud transferred his army to the right 
bank of the Saone. The Helvetii were alarmed at 
the rapidity of bis morements. Not only had he 
destroyed their rearguard in one battle ; he had given 
another proof of vigour and skill far beyond their 

^ Dion, xxjcviu 32- 

® The pagus Tigurinus may be the Canton of Zug or of Uri. 
Turicum, the name of Zurich in the middle ages, is proved to have 
been its Homan appellation, also by an inscription, 
ricenCsis)/' found there in 3 741. Waickenacr, i. 312. 

® A.u; 646, Appian, Fr. de Rebus GalL iv. 3.: Oi Ttyifpioi 5* avr^v 
ep.TtpQ(xQ^v lisCcruiVos /cal Kacrtriov riv^ crTparhv eKdvres {/Trh ^vyhj/ 
€^€TreTr6pL<p€a’av, 

•* Cics, B. G. i. 12. If the Tigurini amounted to 23,000 warriors, 

1 . e. one fourth of the whole, they were probably out-numbered by 
three Koinan legions with their Gaulish auxiliaries. 
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own in crossing the river in a single day. Accord- 
iiigly, they sent a deputation to confer with him, and 
while they offered to submit their destination to his 
direction, and seek their future residence in any 
quarter that he should indicate, they attempted to 
disguise their apprehensions of a collision with his 
forces by reminding him of their former successes 
against the republic. The aged Divico, to whom the 
conduct of the negotiation was confided, had been 
the leader of their army in the famous battle of 
which they boasted ; and the language of defiance 
and contemptuous warning would fall, they hoped, 
with greater weight from his lips.^ But the pro- 
consul was not to he moved by such devices. The 
more they ventured to remind him of the calamities 
of the republic, the more, he said, would they incite 
him to avenge them. Moreover, it was no ancient 
quarrel he had come to renew ; he sought compei:i- 
sation for their present insults to Eome and injuries 
to her allies. He ended, not with issuing directions 
regarding their destination, but by requiring them 
to make satisfaction to the ^dui, and to pledge 
themselves, by the delivery of hostages, to submit to 
whatever commands the republic should impose upon 
them. Divico arrogantly replied that his nation was 
more accustomed to take than to give hostages, as 
the Eomans had good reason to know ; and with this 
taunt the conference broke up. 

The next morning the barbarians pursued their 
march. Cmsar, who had now brought xheHeive- 
up his whole forces, hung close upon 
their rear, and skirmishes took place be- 
"^een the cavalry of the two hosts. A Jy 
brilliant success obtained by the Helvetii the JEdui to 
in an affair with the .®duan auxiliaries 
encouraged them to engage more frequently in these 


* Cfies. B,G, i 13. 14. 
S 2 
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partial contests, which the Roman general, who 
could not trust either to the valour or constancy 
of his allies, was anxious on his part to avoid. In 
this way the rival armies moved for fifteen days 
up the course of the Saone^; the one slowly and 
deliberately foraging for its supplies, and courting 
the attacks of the enemy’s advanced guard; the 
other closely observing and following all its move- 
ments, but studiously declining a genei^al engage- 
ment. The space thus traversed could not have 
been more than one hundred miles, when the emi- 
grants made a movement to the left, and struck 
across the country, the Romans still hanging on 
their rear. This manoeuvre reduced Caesar to great 
difficulty. As long as he kept to the bank of the 
Saone, he could draw his supplies from the Roman 
province behind him.^ But the ^dui on their part 
were extremely negligent in providing for his wants. 
While he was occupied in preventing the common 
enemy from destroying their villages and produce, 
they made no efforts to bring provisions to his camp. 
It was still early in June, and the standing corn was 
not yet ripe ; nor if provisions had been ready to his 
hand, would it have suited his policy to irritate the 
natives by seizing them. Nevertheless, he resolved 
to persist in his previous tactics, and not to abandon 
the track of the enemy. He was compelled, how- 
ever, at last to summon the chiefs of the ^dui, and 
make a formal complaint of their conduct.® Liscus, 
the vergohret, replied in the name of bis country- 
men. He pointed to Dumnorix as the real though 

* Cass. jB,0, i 15. The time which CiBsar assigns to this mard?^ 
Cl cates some difficulty. The distance from Lyons to CIrnlons is not 
above ninety miles, and it was probably from the vicinity of the 
hitter place that the Gauls turned to the west and abandoned the 
valley. It is evident that the Heivetii made no exertions to escape 
from their pursuer, and that lie did not attempt to uircst 
nrog^'ess, 

Csc'Q. RG i. 16. 3 csos. B.O. 1. 17- -20. 
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concealed cause of all the coldness and tardiness 
which had betrayed; but it was not till Caesar 
withdrew him to a private conference that he ven- 
tured to expose the intrigues which were secretly in 
progress, the private understanding which existed 
between Dumnorix, the Helvetii, Bituriges an<l 
others^ the hopes which he drew from their assu- 
rances, the power and influence which he had already 
acquired in his own country. The presence of the 
Romans was the sole oVjstacle to the consummation 
of his intiigues, and all his endeavours were now 
devoted to impeding their movements, and cutting 
off their resources, until they should be compelled to 
retreat. It even appeared that the disaster which 
had lately occurred to the -.jEduan cavalry was caused 
by his treachery. Divitiacus accompanied the expe- 
dition in the proconsul’s retinue. Though (conscious 
that his brother’s schemes were directed no less 
against the liberty than the best policy of their 
common country, he threw himself at Caesar’s feet, 
and used every solicitation to save the culprit’s life. 
It may be remarked that though he had been two or 
three years resident in Rome, he was unable to 
express himself in the Latin tongue; a circumstance 
the more surprising considering the admiration with 
wdiich he regarded the life and manners of the 
civilized south. Caesar made use of an interpreter in 
conversing with him.^ Dumnorix was spared; but 
the proconsul gave him to understand the peril into 
which he had thrown himself, and placed his actions 
under vigilant observation. 

The Helvetii were now making their way slowly 
across the hilly country which separates 
the feeders of the Saone, the Loire, and bataeranden-^ 
the Seine. In the centre of this tract 


’ Cscs. /i. G. i. 19.: ‘‘ Divitiacum ad se vocari jubet, et qiio- 
tidianis intei pretibut. icmotis, per C. Valcrium Procillum. principcm 
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lies the city of Autim, originally named Bibracte, 
the capital of the ^dui. Caesar still following 
close upon the heels of the advancing hcst^ found 
himself at a distance of eighteen miles from this 
place, apparently to the northward.^ Here, how- 
ever, it became necessary to cease from pursuit, 
and make for the city, where the provisions he 
demanded awaited him. This abandonment of his 
previous tactics, much as he might regret its neces- 
sity at the time, prepared for him an opportunity of 
giving battle on ground of his own choice. The 
Helvetii, regarding it as a flight, exulted in it as a 
symptom either of weakness or cowardice. Turning 
round to follow their late pursuer, their advanced 
columns soon fell in with the rear of the Eoman 
legions. Caesar had time to select his position on 
the side of a hilP, along which he ranged his infxntry 
in three lines, allowing the cavalry to descend into 
the plain, and there sustain the fii'st shock of the 
assailants. The Helvetii, placing their baggage and 
waggons in the rear, charged with the whole weight 
of their mass in compact order. The Eoman cavalry 
soon gave way before them, and retired without 
confusion upon the lines of infantr}^ Hereupon the 
general, dismounting first from his own cliarger, 
caused the cavaliy to dismount also, and send their 
horses in the rear, that all might be on an equality. 
It is evident that he distrusted his auxiliaries, of 


GalHae provincifE, familiarem smim, cui summara rerum omnium 
fidem babebjit, cum eo colloquitur.” 

^ C^s. JB. G 2. 23. 

2 Csesar ranged his four veteran legions on the side of the hill, and 
kept the two legions of raw levies in reserve on the summit (c. 24.^ 
His whole legionary force theiefore might amount to 36,000 men, 
and we may add at least halt as many more for auxiliaries The 
disparity of numbers between his forces and those of the enemy, 
reduced by the loss of the Tigurim, was not very great. In point 
of skill, discipline, and the material of war, there could be no com- 
parison between them. The only danger of the Romans lay in the 
doubtful tidehty of their allies. 
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whom that arm was entirely composed^, who served 
tinder the command of Dumnorix ; and he feared 
lest any weakness or treachery on their part should 
discourage his own legionaries. The G-auls advanced 
in close array, their shields interlaced above their 
heads to repel the expected discharge of stones and 
arrows. But the massive pilum of the Eoman 
infantry did better service than any such light 
missiles. Hurled from a vantage ground it pierced 
the wooden targets through and through, entan- 
gling several together, and depriving their bearers 
of the free use of their arms. The array of the 
barbarian phalanx w^as thus loosened and brokeji, 
and as soon as its confusion was perceived, down 
rushed the Romans upon it with the drawn sword. 
The Grauls could either make no resistance or were 
forced to abandon their shields to extricate them- 
selves from one another. After a short combat they 
fled to another hill at the distance of a mile hotly 
pressed and followed up the acclivity. A diversion 
was here created in their favour the arrival of 
the Boii and Tulingi, who were the last to reach the 
field of action, and were now able to check the 
advance of the Romans. The conflict continued to 
rage wdth unabated fury in the space between the 
two hills. The Grauls gradually retreated upon 
their waggons, but always presenting their face to 
their opponents. The entrenchment which they had 
hastily thrown up, and behind which they had so 
long defended themselves, was at last carried ; but a 
vast body escaped from the field, one hundred and 
thirty thousand according to Csesar’s computation, 
.and succeeded, by rapid marches northward, in 
reaching the borders of the Lingones in four daj-s. 
The care of the wounded and the necessity of seek- 


* It appears from c. 42. that there were no Homan horse in tlier 
army. 
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ing provisions at Bibracte^ prevented CiBsar from 
pursuing them. But his victory had been suffix 
ciently decisive, and the loss of the vanquished was 
tremendous. He hoped that the letters he despatched 
to the Lingones, threatening them with the ven- 
geance of the republic if they gave food or succour 
to the fugitives, would effect the destruction of the 
remainder, or force them to surrender. After a halt 
of only three daj^s he found himself once more in a 
condition to follow upon their track. 

The Lingones had no sympathy with the unwel - 
come intruders, and being secure of Csesar’*; 
support, they wanted no further inducement 
areiomTefied to ciigagB them to refuse the wander eis 
into^tiiyirovn a passage. Disheartened and famishing 
countiy. remnant of the crumbling host were 

soon compelled to surrender, and submit to any terms 
which the victor should be pleased to impose upon 
them. His measures were indeed sufficiently lenient, 
but for this he had a political object. The laws of 
war as interpreted by the Eornans placed an enemy, 
when captured with arms in his hands, entirely at 
the disposal of the conqueror. Sometimes the whole 
nation was sold into slavery, sometimes it was even 
put indiscriminately to the sword, if vengeance oi 
policy seemed to demand it. But Csesar, inflexible 
as was his severity whenever he deemed it fitting, 
accepted on this occasion the surrender of his helpless 
enemies as an act of voluntary submission, and con- 
tented himself with commanding them to return in 
a body to their own country. It was important that 
the space which they had left vacant should be 
peopled again, as otherwise it would have attracted 
a colony of Grermans, and brought a new and restless 
neighbour to the very doors of the Province. He 
laid upon the Allobroges the burden of furnishing 
the survivors of the horde with the necessary pro- 
visions, until they could rebuild their habitations 
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and restore their soil to cultivation. A small body 
of six thousand men had escaped from this con- 
vention, and were trying to cut their way into 
Grermany. They were brought back to the Eoman 
camp by the zeal of the Graiilish tribes through 
whom they had to pass, and these the proconsnl, 
as he tells us, treated as enemies; a phrase of 
feai'ful import, which leaves us only uncertain 
whether they were ptit to the sword or sold as 
slaves. The tribe of the Boii were allowed to 
remain in the interior of Graul, at the instance of 
the -dSdui themselves, who admired their military 
prowess, and wished to settle them as allies and 
defenders in some districts of their own country. 
The whole number of those who returned to their 
homes amounted to one hundred and ten thousand 
souls.^ 

The Grauls were penetrated with surprise and 
admiration at the power of the republic, 
which, at this distance from its home, had easier to p»y 

-T T 1 iT - their court to 

struck down an enemy before whom their the victoucu* 
own concentrated energies had quailed- The 
ability of the leader and the constancy of his legions 
through all the fatigues of so long a march, and the 
pressure of so many difficulties, impressed them with 
a higher sense of the character of their ancient rivals 

1 Cses, JB.O, i, 21 — 29. Cfiepar caused a census to be tflken. In 
the Helvetian camp lists were found in which the names of the 
several confederate tribes and their respective contingents were 
registered. These documents were wiitten IiUtis Grasets^ chhQv iii 
the Greek language or more piobably in Greek characteis. It 
cannot be supposed that the Htlvetii were familiar with the language, 
.since Caesar (i9. <?. v. 48 ) uses it expxessly to conceal the purport of 
his dispatches from the Nervii, who, rude as they weie themsedves, 
might easily have found an interpreter if such knowledge had been 
geneially (hlfuvsed among the southem Gauls. Cassai employs the 
same phrase in speaking of the druids: “In publicis puvatisque 
lationibus Grseeis utuntur literis” Giomp. Tac. Germ, 3), Their 
acquaintance the Greek alphabet would be derived fiom 

Massilia. 
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than national vanity had hitherto allowed them to 
entertain. They began at last to recognize the 
Romans as a superior race. Every state hastened to 
vie with its neighbours in strains of respect and 
adulation. Deputations crowded one upon another, 
congratulating the proconsul on his success, ex- 
pressing the thanks of the Graulish people for a 
deliverance such as they dared least expect from a 
stranger, so recently their deadly foe. But for 
Roman intervention Graul, they confessed, would 
have been overrun from the Rhine to the Ocean, its 
cities destroyed, its political relations subverted, and 
the yoke of servitude imposed perhaps upon the 
entire nation. 

But if their most imminent danger had been that 
of conquest by the Helvetii, the prospect 
advance of the Grermans was not in 
ml£ts oTthe’ reality less alarming. In the midst of their 
rejoicings for their late deliverance, the 
Gaulish chieftains still exhibited tokens of secret 
apprehension. They communicated their fears to 
Csesar, and desired his permission to convene an 
assembly of delegates from various states to deter- 
mine upon a plan of united action.^ The council 
was accordingly held. The result was that the de- 
puties returned to the Roman camp, and placed 


^ Coas. B.G, i. 30.: ^‘Petierant uti sibi concilium totius Galliaa in 
diem certam indiceret,” icc. Some writers imagine from this and 
one or two similar expressions that the whole oi the Gaulish tribes 
were united in a general confeiieration, and consulted together oc- 
casionally for the common good. But this opinion has no foundation. 
The author of the Commentaiies uses tlie word totus in a veiy loose 
way- He is here speaking only of the two confederations of which- 
the AEclui and Arverni were respectively at the head, as appears 
clearly from the following chaptex'. But these embraced none of the 
states of Aqtiitania, Belgium, nor e'sen the western division of Gaul. 
It was not likely that the i>eople of Armoiica or the tribes on the 
Hhine should ha\e asked pei mission to attend a general convention 
from a Roman commander whose name could scarcely have reached 
them. 
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themselves entirely at the proconsul’s disposal. Tlie 
whole affair was transacted with the utmost secrcsy. 
The Graulish chieftains^ especially the ^duan, were 
so cowed by the tyranny of Ariovistus, that they 
dared not utter their apprehensions above their 
breath. It was not till they were assured of the diS'- 
cretion as well as the favour of the Roman, that they 
ventured, with Divitiacus for their spokesman, to 
expose the state of their relations with the German 
intruders, the oppression under which they were suf« 
fering, their ardent thirst for deliverance, and their 
resolution to put themselves under the guidance of 
their puissant ally. 

The command which the Helvetii had received to 
return to their original seats, and maintain 
their ancient barriers against the Geimans, 
foreshadowed the policy of the Roman gene- agam|£ihe 
rah With whatever hopes of amity the 
senate might have amused Ariovistus, he could not 
but feel assured that the intentions of the proconsul, 
whom it had sent to manage the affairs of Gaul with 
absolute power, were decidedly hostile to his views. 
Caesar had settled the question between him and the 
AEdui as to which of the two Rome should keep her 
woi'd with ; it was hardly possible to be true to l)oth, 
and the governor of the province had perhaps no 
other alternative but to choose between them. Nor 
was the attitude adopted by the German chieftain 
calculated to disarm the jealousy of the republic. He 
declared formally that he had entered Gaul as a 
conqueror, equally with the Romans, and he claimed 
to share the country with the invaders from the 
^outh : have your province, he said, and I will 

have mhie^ The Romans could endure no such 


> Cses. B,G. i 44 ; or in the words of Elorus, iii. 10,; “ Quid es 
Cffisar ? si vulr., veniar; quid ad ilium quid agat nostra Germania ? 
num ego me interpono Ttomanib?** 
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partnership. Their influence in Graul beyond the 
Rhone rested mainly upon the reliance which the 
natives might be induced to place on their will and 
power to protect them. They well knew how the 
prevalence of such an opinion would assist in break- 
ing up the national spirit of independence^ and they 
already foresaw^ the rapid absorption of new victims 
into the mass of their conquests. Caesar, in fact, 
embodied the sentiments and policy of his country- 
men, in the career upon which he now deliberately 
entered, by which he designed to train his armies to 
victory, to enrich his followeis, and to surround his 
person with adrniiing crowds of Roman and provincial 
adherents. 

The demands, however, which the proconsul made 
Aricnistus npon the German chieftain bore a sem- 
piownsuvs blance of moderation, and were such as a 
accommoda- potentate of less pride and wilfulness might 
tion. have secured his safety by accepting.^ He 

was required to transport no more of his counti-ymen 
across the Rhine, to restore their hostages to the 
-^Edui and Sequani, and to enter into relations of 
amity with the states upon which he had hitherto 
trampled. On these conditions the proconsul pledged 
himself to maintain the good understanding which 
had thus far subsisted between the rival powers. He 
would urge no pretensions to diminish the authority 
which Ariovistus had acquired in Gaul. But the 
barbarian, flushed with success, would listen to no 
proposals which did not recognise his sudden and 
precarious occupation of Gallic territory as an equal 
title to independent sovereignty with the slowly-con- 
solidated dominion of the Romans. He courted war 
as between two equal and rival powers ; the alliance 
which the Romans had formed with the Gaulish states 
he treated with scorn, and disputed their right to step 


* Oaos. B 6r. i. 3i — 36 
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forward as the defenders of the ^dui. While these 
discussions were in progress, certain of that nation 
came to Caesar with further complaints of the viola- 
tion of their territory by the German warriors : at 
the same moment the Treviri also besoiio'ht his as- 

o 

sistance to prevent an incursion of the Suevi, one 
hundred of whose cantons had already assembled all 
their forces on the bank of the Ehine^ for the pur- 
pose of a general migration. It was of the utmost 
importance to strike a blow before this multitude 
could effect a junction with Ariovistus. Csssar im- 
mediately placed himself at the head of his 
legions, and marched towards the encamp- mejices hos- 
nient of the German chieftain, prepared to 
bring the conference to a close in person, or to enforce 
his demands by arms. When he had reached Vesontio 
(Besanjon) in the country of the Sequani, Pa,„cinthe 
where it was necessary to halt a few days 
to provision the troops, symptoms of insuboi dina- 
tion began to manifest themselves in the Eoman 
camp.^ Tlie proconsul was attended, according to 
the custom of the times, by a number of young men 
of family, who came to make under his eye their 
first essay of arms. The hardships and perils of a 
Gallic campaign, against savage foes and in an uri- 
genial climate, were more appalling to theii' imagi- 
nations than the service to which their fathers had 
devoted themselves in Asia, the land of lux\iries and 
pleasures. The name of the Gauls indeed had been 
stripped of much of its ancient terror; but the re- 
public had not encountered the Germanic races since 
the invasion of the Teutones, and the hard -won 
wictory of Marius had failed to obliterate the remem- 
brance of her last great panic. Accordingly, when 
the Sequani were interrogated about the Germans, 
and described them as the most terrible of men, of 


* Ciee. B G. i. 39 41.; comp. Plut. C^s 19.; Pioii, xxxviii. SS 
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tremendous stature, of hideous form, of savage cruelty, 
warriors who had not slept under a roof for fourteen 
years^j the shattered nerves of the dissolute patricians 
gave way. From these effeminate volunteers the 
alarm spread to the veterans, and pervaded the camp. 
Many sought leave of absence and fled from the dan- 
ger ; others, whom a sense of honour retained at their 
standards, were yet unable to conceal their fears, and 
did even moie harm by remaining.^ It required all 
Csesar’s address and patience to make head against 
the growing spirit of dismay. He advised men and 
officers in private, he harangued them in public, and 
when at last every counsel and consolation failed, he 
threw himself with the tact of an old general, upon 
their feelings of pride and emulation. No com- 
mander, he said, had ever been ruined, unless by the 
desertion of his fortune or his own injustice. He 
declared his reliance upon the fortune which had 
already so conspicuously attached itself to him, at the 
same time he was no less animated by the conscious- 
ness of his rectitude. Such was his confidence, that 
he was resolved to go through with the affair he had 
undertaken, though with no more than a single 
legion. The tenth legion he knew he could trust, 
and with the services of all the rest, if they chose to 
desert him, he could afford to dispense. To the 
tenth legion the defence of the Province had been 
committed at the commencement of Caesar’s procon- 
sulate. It was the same, perhaps, which had rendered 
Pomptinus victorious over the Allohroges, and it had 
more recently maintained the line of the Phone 
against the threatened invasion of the Helvetii.^ The 
favoured division received the compliment with ac^ 

* Caes. B,G, i. 36. 

2 Plorus, ill. 10., copying Caesar, c. 39. ‘‘Iraque tanfus gcntisnovaj 
terror in castris, ut testamenta passim etiam in puncipiis scribe- 
rentnr,” 

• Guischard, MiffU Miht. iii, 15. 
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clamatioiirf, while the rest of the army^ stuDg with 
remorse, determined to wipe off the stain of cowardice, 
and declared their readiness to dare the worst. 

Having thus arrested the contagion of terror among 
his soldiery, their leader lost no time in c^esarhasa^ 
bringing them into the enemy’s presence. witWirvis- 
Nevertheless, he was anxious to conduct the 
quarrel, if possible, to a peaceable issue, and accord- 
ingly he proposed a conference to the Grerman 
chieftain. They met on a hill rising from the centre 
of a plain, where they could be observed by either 
army, and the openness of the ground offered no lurk- 
ing-place for an ambuscade.^ Each was attended by 
a squadron of cavalry of equal numbers. Csesar had no 
Roman cavalry, nor could he safely confide in his 
Gaulish auxiliaries: yet he would not reject the ar- 
rangement proposed by his adversary, nor betray any 
appearance of distrust or dread. He caused a party 
of Gauls to dismount, and placed upon their horses 
the infantry of his favourite legion. Thus escorted he 
met Ariovistus at the appointed spot, and recommenced 
a discussion upon the points which had already been 
debated between them. The disputants failed, as 
before, to satisfy each other. Caesar persisted in his 
previous demands with the firmness of a Roman 
imperator, representing the fixed resolution of the 
government of which he declared himself merely the 
agent. Ariovistus had nothing but his own will, his 
own views and policy, to appeal to : though moderate 
and even respectful in manner, he had no less con- 
fidence and constancy than his rival. Each party 
urged his own right to make conquests over the 
Gauls. The German, indeed, admitted the equal 
claims of both, while the Roman contended that the 
prioi'ity of his own country’s relations with Gaul 
gave it the right of excluding from the ground all 


> Caes. B.G. i. 43—45. 
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other competitors. The conference, we are told, was 
interrupted hy the impatience of the German horse, 
who suddenly assailed the Eomans with stones and 
arrows. Csesar immediately withdrew, and prepared 
for more serious hostilities. A further attempt at 
negotiation failed through the inconstancy of the 
German chief, who invited the Roman general to a 
second conference, but treated as spies the envoys 
whom he sent in his stead, and threw them into 
cbainsd 

The spot at which these occurrences took place 
Decisive battle spacc between the two armies, 

R.!mSaud which were twenty-four miles apart. Caesar 
Gejmans. abstained from advancing, and formed a 
large entrenched camp to contain the whole of his 
forces, in expectation of an immediate attack from 
the Suevi, who manoeuvred around him, and esta- 
blished their lines, at a distance of two miles, between 
him and Vesontio, whence he drew his supplies. 
Finding the enemy disposed to defer the contest, 
it was now the Roman’s wish to compel him to 
fight. Caesar led his troops in front of the German 
position, and drew them up in battle array, but 
to no purpose. This operation he repeated several 
days in succession; still the Germans, generally so 
impetuous and so confident of victory, would neither 
attack him in his trenches nor meet him in the 
open field. It appeared from the account of some 
captives that this reserve was not the effect of 
the superior discipline introduced by Ariovistus, but 

^ Cces. B, Gr i. 46, 47, Caesar seems anxious to represent the 
peiiitlj of the barbarian in the stiongest colours, and docs not iait 
to inform us that his envoys, C. Valeims Prociilns and M. Mettiiis, 
were selected by him as having been guests of Ariovistus. It will 
be remembered that our accounts of these transactions, diawn almost 
entirely from Caesar’s own nanative, are ordinarily unchecked by 
any independent authority. The Romans themseVes questioned 
Caesar’s candour; nevertheless, it would seem that their self iova 
forbade them to ref ite his statements. 
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arose from a motive of superstition. On sucli 
occasions, they reported, whether to fight or to refrain 
was determined by the decision of the women, whom 
the Grermans were wont to regard with peculiar de- 
ference-' The women had consulted together, ac- 
coiding to the presci'ibed forms of divination, and 
declared that their countrymen could not conquer 
if they engaged before the new moon.^ Having 
ascertained the cause of the enemy’s inactivity, 
(Jaesar took advantage of it to make a movement by 
which he outflanked them, and then entrenched a 
second camp in the rear of their position, thereby 
re-establishing his communications. He was now in 
a sittiation to force a battle, and at last, after one or 
two indecisive skirmishes, he was gratified hy seeing 
the whole Grerman host issue from its camp and 
spread over the plain, tribe by tribe, the women and 
children in the rear, intermingled with the vast 
assemblage of waggons, placed apparently on purpose 
to cut off the possibility of flight. The barbarians 
formed in huge phalanxes, the men raising their 
shields, as the Helvetii had done, like an enormous 
coat of mail, over their heads. The Homans threw 
their piles, and rushed headlong upon the unwieldy 
mass, each man marking his own object and making 
directly for it. Unable to break the compact lines 
of the enem}^^, the^’' leaped upon them, and, tearing 
up the serried shields, pierced their half-stifled 
bearers from above ; a despei-ate mode of attack, to 
which little resistance could be offered, but exposing- 
to inevitable death the assailant who should fall into 
Jie midst. The right wing of the Grermans was at 


* The superstition^! veneration paid to -woTnen bj the Germans is 
noticed l>y Tacitus (Germ. 8.): “ Inesse sanctum quid et providum 
fejerninis purant, nec «int consilia earum aspcnuiiiTur, aiit responba 
ni'gant.” See also JFT/sf. iv. 61. Strabo ninki-s rlie same remark of 
the Oimbri (\ii 2). Dion (xxxviii. 48.) follows Caebar. 

“Tac. Germ. 11. 

VOL. I. T 
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last broken and scattered in flight ; })ut the left 
resisted, and, swaying slowly this way and that, over- 
powered the forces confronted with it. The third line 
or reserve of the Eomans was then brought into the 
field, and at last the Grermans were thoroughly 
routed on every side. The fugitives burst through 
the barrier of waggons in their rear, and fled pre- 
cipitately towards the Rhine. The distance was only 
five milesb and the pursuit was not slackened to the 
very blink of the river. Ariovistus succeeded in 
crossing by means of a boat : not many of his 
followeis were equally" foitunate. Some swam the 
stream, but a far greater number were overtaken and 
put to the sword. The women shared perhaps the 
fate of the combatants. Two wives of the Grerman 
king perished^; of their daughters one was slain, 
another captured. The Roman general was well 
pleased to recover Procillus, the bearer of the late 
flag of truce, whose guards were overtaken while 
dragging him along in their flight. Three times, he 
related, had lots been drawn in his presence, to 
decide whether he should be burnt at once, in sacri- 


’ The manuscripts of Csesar read qumqne, which agrees with the 
old Giock tninslation, r^a-o-apaKovra (rra^ia. But Plutaich makes rhe 
distance four hundred stadia, or filty miles. Tiie context gives little 
assistance towards deteimining between these accountN. We only 
know that Caesar inarched seven days after leaving Besan^on, and 
made a circuit of fifty miles. The di'-tance of Besan^on from the 
Khinc, in a direct line, is about eighty miles. Adojuing the reading 
of our text, the field of battle would probably he between Blisle and 
Muhlhau«;en. 

" Utrseque perierant,” Cses., whom Orosius flatly contradicts, 
saying: “duse captae sunt.** It would not be worth while to mention 
this discrepancy, bur to point out, once for all, the extreme carelei?^ - 
ness of many of the latei writers in going over Ca^saris ground, 
although they must have had his commcntaiies in tlieir hands. 'I'he 
only work wliich could have come into competition with his, for the 
author's means of personal knowdedge, was the Iiistory of his ow'U 
times by Asiiiius Pollio, hut we are not informed whether that writer 
entered into the details of the Ganli'^h campaigns. About plurality 
of wives among the Geuiians, comp. Tac. Germ, 18, 
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fice, or reserved for a future occasion ; each time he 
Jiad owed his life to the chance of sortilege.^ 

The Suevi who, as before mentioned, had arrived 
on the banks of the Rhine, and were pre- 
paring to cross into G-auI, and share the 
flourishing fortunes of their countrymen, 
were struck with consternation at the apparition of 
the flying king and his routed horde. They had no 
further appetite for aggression, and would gladly have 
returned in safety to their homes. But the Ubii,* 
whose hostility they had provoked on their march, 
turned upon them, and made great slaughter in their 
ranks. The soil of Gaul was thus delivered from the 
German invaders, and its seeuiity in that quarter 
seemed at least for a time to be sufficiently assured.^ 
The proconsul led his troops into winter quarters 
among the Sequani, where he left Labienus in com- 
mand. Having accomplished both his immediate 
objects in two campaigns and a single season, he 
retiied for the winter into the Hither Gaul, and 
convened the annual assembly of that province/ 
When Caesar entered the Transalpine province he 
found, as we have seen, only a single legion 
observing the frontiers. The colonies of 
the republic were defended by a provincial 
militia, forming not separate legions, but a number 
of flying cohorts attached to the regular force.® The 


® Caes. B.G. i 53. 

* The Ubii, better known in later times as a Cisrhonane people, 
dwelt at this period beyond the Rhine, to the South of the Sigambri, 
piobably on the Mayn and Tahn, surrounded by the Suevi. CoiniJ. 
^uss, die Beutscken, &c. p. 87. 

® It seems that Ariovistus died shortly afterwards. Comp. B.Gm 
V. 29.: “ Magno esse Germanis dolori Ariovisti monem.*’ 

* Cces. B.G, i. 54. 

® It appears from the inscription of a coin (Thes, Goltz. p. 23p) 
that the colony of Arausio (Oraugo) was founded by the tlurty-third 
cobou of the second legion. See Harduiu. ad Phn. H.AC iii. 4. 

T a 
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rapidity of communication by means of the great 
roads, with which it was the policy of the Romans to 
connect every important position, may have enabled 
them to dispense with stationary garrisons in every 
principal town. The full complement of the legion 
amounted to about six thousand infantry. For its 
complete equipment it required also a body of three 
hundred horse : but the cavalry which Caesar em- 
ployed throughout his Gallic campaigns was almost 
entirely Gaulish ^ This compact body w^as attended 
into the field by auxiliary forces composed of the 
allies or subjects of the republic, not levied from the 
neighbomung states only, but drawn also from more 
distant possessions. Caesar brought into the field 
javelinmen from Numidia, bowmen from Crete, and 
slingers from the Balearic isles.^ Besides the legion 
ah'eady stationed in the province, the state furnished 
the proconsul with three more; and these he had 
summoned from Aquileia to join in the pursuit of 
the Helvetii. But not satisfied with the number 
prescribed him by the decrees of the senate and 
people,® he undertook to raise two others in addition 
at his own chaige,^ though he afterwards contrived 
to make the state maintain them. Nor, when the 
magnitude of his operations required fresh succours, 
did he restrict himself even to this number. In the 
second year of the war we shall see him enter the 


^ Spanish cavalry are mentioned B G. v 26. It is probable also 
that Caesar had some Numidiaii squadrons (li. 7.) Guiacliard, 

Miht. 111. .37. 

^ Caes. B.G. ii. 7. The Namidian lijiht infantry used darts four 
feet in length. Polyb. i. 74.; Appiaii, Hisp, 25., Bun, ii. 71. 

Comp. Iiucan, iv. 680 ; 

“ JEqiiaturusqne sagittas 
Medorum tremulurn cum torsit missile Mazax.” 

* Pint. Cms. 14., Pomp, 48., Cat Mm, 33 ; Dion, xxxviii. 41. 

* Suet. Jul, 24. 
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ooimtiy of tlie Nervii with eight legions,' and pro- 
vide himself with at least three others at a later 
period, to occupy a more extended field of enter- 
prise.'^ 

These troops, composed partly of veterans, but 
principally of new conscripts, were gra- M.i.tary re,..- 
dually inured to equal discipline and 
bravery, and vied with each other in feats 
of prowess and devotion to their commander. Their 
great leader was not insensible how much he owed 
to their faithful services. No general was ever more 
lavish of his praises than he who recorded his 
soldiers’ achievements in his own commentaries on 
his wars. Distinguished as all the legions were in 
turn, there was one, the tenth, in which, as we have 
seen, Caesar placed peculiar confidence, and which 
he has exalted by his encomiums to celebrity in 
military annals. And as with his soldiers, so was it 
also with bis officers. Caesar betrayed no jealousy 
of the merits of Labienus, the foremost of that re- 
nowned band. Nor had he any occasion to fear the 
rivalry even of the best of the captains formed in his 
school; for Labienus, who had acquired immortal 
laurels in Gaul, as second to the proconsul, was 
destined to fail no less signally when he deserted to 
an enemy, and arrayed himself against his former 
leader. The proconsul carried with him Quintus, 
the brother of Marcus Cicero, and Publius, the son 
of the triumvir Crassus : both of them became good 
officers under his eye. Cotta and Sabinus, Trebonius 
and Decimiis Brutus, obtained distinction under the 
same auspices. The two former were cut off by the 


» CsES. B G. ii. 23. 

® Cses. B,G. vi. 32. These included one which Csesar borrowed 
of Pompeius in the year 700, and again restored to him, on his de- 
mand, four years afterwards. Cses. B,G. vi. 1., viii. 54,; Appiaii, 
B.C. ii. 29 ; Dion, xl. 65. 
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sudden attack of an overwhelming enemy ; the two 
latter survived to conspire against their generous 
commander^ the founder of their fame and fortunes.^ 

• Guiechard {Mem. M\lit in. 46.) gives a complete list of Csesav’s 
officers, as f.ir as they are known to us: T. Labicnns, P. Considms, 
Q Pedins, Q Titurms Sabiinis, Xi. Atirnnculeius Cotta, Scrvms 
Galba, Decinnis Biutns, P. Snlpicius Rnfus, Q Atiin=, C. Treboniiis, 
0. Fabiiis, Q Cicero, Tj. Posciu^, Ij. Mnnatiiis Plancus, L Silanus, 
C. Antisrius Hegulns, T. l^cxfiiiR, O. Voleatms Tulliis, Xj. Mmuciita 
Bn&ilus, Ij. Ceesar, M. Antonius, Caninins Rebilus, M. Scmpronius 
Riitilas, Q. Calenus, P. Crassus. and P. Vatin ins. Most of these 
pei>onages we shall find distinguished in various ways :n the cvenifui 
years which lollov;ed. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

Caesar’s Second Campaign in Gaul, a u. 697. B.c 57 — Wari^ith 
the Belgians. — Reditetion of the Suessiones and Bcllovaci. — 
Gallant Resistance of the Nervii — General Submission of the 
Belgian Tribes, and of the North-western States of Gaub — 
Unsuccessful Campaign of Galba in the Alps. — Csesai’s Third 
Campaign, a it. 698, — Reduction of the Veiieti and Arnioncau 
Tribes. — F. Crassus conquers the Aquitanians. — Caesar chastises 
the Menapii and Morini. — Facihcatioii of Gaul. 

The state of affairs in Graul had undergone consi- 
derable change during the few months Review of the 
which Caesar had occupied in its defence. 

Two formidable hordes of invaders had 
been defeated and expelled, and the power of the 
Germans, which had threatened the country with 
permanent subjugation, was so effectually bi'oken, 
that the frontier tribes of Gaul might hope again to 
see the day when they should push their incursions 
across the Rhine, instead of being the prey of adven- 
turers from beyond it. But in the place of these 
two enemies the Gauls had introduced far into the 
interior of their country a power which, under the 
name of friend and ally, already threatened to reduce 
them not less completely to servitude. When Cassar 
crossed the Alps for the winter he quartered his 
troops, not within the limits of the Roman province, 
but in the territoiy of the Sequani. What was the 
'’^leaning of this innovation ? Was there any pos- 
sibility of Ariovistus returning after his signal defeat 
with another horde of Suevi to recover his Gallic 
possessions ? or were the Sequani, weakened as they 
now were by the oppression of the Germans, exposed 
so helplessly to the hatred of the ^Edui as to require 
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a Roman gaiTison for their protectioi] ? The pro- 
consul, it would appear, already anticipated the 
aggressive movement which was about to take place 
among the Belgian tribes. The Sequani he knew 
had fallen for ever from that high estimation among 
the Gauls, in virtue of which they had been allowed 
to assume the pre-eminence heretofore occupied by 
the Arverni. Not only their political weakness, but 
the remembrance also of tlieir treachery in inviting 
the Germans across the Rhine, disgusted the petty 
states which had formerly served them as clients. 
Of these some now betook themselves to the -®dui 
with the offer of allegiance ; others, not forgetting 
the tyranny of that nation during its prosperity, and 
suspicious of a people who piqued themselves on 
their intimacy with the Romans, looked out for 
another patron. The Reini were the most powerful 
of the Belgian tribes. They envied the position to 
which the chief states of southern Gaul had attained 
as leaders of numerous confederacies, and rejoiced in 
succeeding to a part at least of the influence lately 
enjoyed by the Sequani.^ They also were in turn 
distrusted by the other Belgic states, which has- 
tened to form an alliance among themselves, while 
the Remi haughtily kept aloof. 

Meanwhile the Romans, on their part, w’-ere im- 
TUeKotnans proving the advantages they had secured. 

The establishment of their winter quarters 
ihesequfliu. among the Sequani gave them paiamount 
influence over that broken and dejected people. 
They restored tie hostages of whose retention the 
JEdiii so bitterly complained ; but in return they 
surrounded their camps and councils with Roman 
spies and agents, and contrived to get into their own 
hands the real direction of their affairs. The hlan- 

' CuBsar (J9 G. vi. 12.), speaking of this period, says: tnm 

stata res erai, ut ionge piiiieipes haberentur secundum locum 

dignitatis liemi obtiiierent 
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dishments of Italian civilization were found efficient 
in reconciling the proudest of the Gauls to the 
universal yoke. Divitiacus, the gentle victim of 
southern luxury, was a useful instrument in the 
conquerors’ hands ; while the restless intrigues of 
his brother Dumnorix awakened no response in the 
breasts of a people already dreaming of a new career 
of supremacy under foreign patronage. 

While th^i ^diii were thus familiarizing them- 
selves with these silken fetters, the Eemi cnnfpderacy 
also were not unwilling to bend before the fgtlhjr 
influence of Rome, with the hope of con- the luva-der.. 
solidating their own power. But the other Belgian 
tiibes, unbroken as yet by war and nncorrupted by 
artifice, combined together under the head of the 
Suessiones, and rose in arms against the intruders.^ 
The rumour of their intended outbreak reached 
Csesar before it had actually burst forth. He has- 
tened to raise tvro new legions, and hurried back 
from Italy to the scene of danger. The Belgians 
had met in a general conference ;* the Suessiones, 
the Nervii, the Bellovaci, the Atrebates, the Ambiani, 
the Morini, the Menapii, the Caletes, the Velocasses, 
tlie Veromandui, all the nations between the mouths 
of the Meuse and the Seine, together with those of 
the interior ^ : to these were added the tribes of 
Germcxn descent ; the Eburones, Condrusi, Caeresi, 
and Paemaiii^, all joined in this mighty coalition : 
the armies it brought into the field numbered alto- 
gether twp hundred and ninety thousand men. The 

' Coss. B G. iv. 4. and foil. Under the sway of a chieftain named 
D^vitiaciis, the Suessiones had recently become the most flonrishin<^ 
and powerful of the Belgian states and had extended their sovereignty 
over a part of Britain. 

® These names are identified with the follcwing modem places and 
districts lespectively, Soissons, Hainault, Beauvais, Artois, Amiens, 
the coast of the Pas du Calais and West Flandeis, East Flanders, 
Fays de Caux in Normandy, the Vexin, the Vermandois. 

• Brabant, Liege, and X^imburg. 
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Eemi alone refused to league themselves in the 
common cause h and attempted in vain to sow 
dissension among the confederates. Upon them ac- 
cordingly tLe whole weight of the Belgian forces 
was in the first instance directed. They appealed 
to the proconsul for protection, and offered to place 
themselves entirely at his disposal. They sent him 
hostages, and proposed to open their fortresses to his 
soldiers. Caesar embraced their offer with alaciity, 
promised them the protection of the republic, and at 
the same time took measures to secure their entire 
dependence for the future. The Roman forces were 
immediately put in motion to succour the suppliant 
state. The ^dui meanwhile showed their usual 
want of fidelity or of vigour ; the assistance demanded 
of them was tardily and reluctantly supplied. Divi- 
tiacus, still attending upon Csesar, and still entranced 
in admiration of him, conjured his countrymen to 
give their succours freely and liberally. The legions 
advanced to the banks of the Axona (Aisne), which 
they crossed, and then awaited in an entrenched 
camp the expected attack of the Gallo-G-ermans. 

Bibrax, or Bibracte, the capital of the Eemi, eight 
miles distant from the Roman encampment, 
was at this moment assailed by the con- 
federates. Their mode of attack was to 
*'*''^“* clear the ramparts by a constant dis- 
charge of stones and arrows, and to advance parties 
of sappers to their foot under the cover of a storm of 
missiles, their shields firmly compacted over their 
heads. Their progress was slow, but its success 
seemed certain. The defenders were exhausted with 
wounds and fatigue. At last they found means •Of 
communicating with the Roman general. They re- 

* The Kemi weie a powerful people, and occupied probably a great 
part of the three depaitments of Aisne, Maine, and Ardennes. Bi- 
braete (Bie\re) is sometimes meiuioncd as their capital,- and 
sometimes Durocoitoium (Itheims). 
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presented that they were not in a condition to hold 
ont longer ; unless prompt assistance arrived the place 
was lost* Csesar hastily despatched some cavalry and 
light troops, which penetrated the loose array of the 
blockading forces, and were received within the walls. 
The Belgians, disappointed at the escape of their 
prey, had not the firmness to recommence their frUvS- 
trated work : after spending a few days in ravaging 
the neighbourhood, they broke up from their lines 
and advanced towards the Roman position. CdGsar's 
eagle eye measured the long extent of their front 
by the smoke of their fires by day and the flames at 
night, and estimated it at not less than eight miles. 

The numbers of the enemy and their reputation 
for superior prowess made Ciesar pause The Belgians 
before he ventured to give them battle. 

The result of a few cavalry skirmishes fe- 
assured him, and he resolved to challenge the Belgians 
to a general engagement. The confederates issued 
from their camp as soon as they beheld the Romans 
before them, and prepared to receive the shock. The 
proconsul’s camp was placed on the summit uf a gentle 
acclivitj^ In front the ground, as it sloped towards 
the plain, offered sufficient space for the evolutions of 
the six legions which he brought at once into action* 
His rear reclined upon the river, and he communi- 
cated with the further bank by a bridge, commanded 
by an earthwork at its head, and guarded by a small 
detachment. The two fresh legions he kept, accord- 
ing to his general practice, as a reserve within his 
lines. But as his principal danger lay in the risk of 
being outflanked by superior numbers, he drew a 
french from either side of the hill to a distance of 
four hundred paces, and erected works at each ex- 
tremity, which he fortified with great care, and 
equipped with military engines. Thus advantage- 
ously posted, the Romans were sheltered moreover 
by a morass in their front, into which they hoped 
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the enemy would impetuously plunge.* But the 
Crallo-Grermans possessed prudence and caution no less 
than bravery, and rested on their arms awaiting the 
onset of the Romans as invaders and aggressors. 
The cavalry engaged, and the Romans had the best 
of the encounter ; but when he found that the Bel- 
gians could not be induced to charge, Caesar withdrew 
his legions within his camp. 

Thus unsuccessful in drawing the Romans from 
but are de- their position, the Belgians changed their 
freat'liaugh- pl^H. Bv ft lateral movement they reached 
the banks of the river at a place where the 
stream was fordable, with the intention of crossing it, 
and thus throwing themselves upon the enemy’s rear. 
As soon, however, as the detachment at the bridge 
head observed this demonstration, they apprised the 
general, and he immediately despatched his horse 
and light troops to prevent its taking effect. These 
squadrons, crossing the river by the bridge, reached 
the ford before the Belgians had made good their 
passage, and attacked them with their missiles while 
yet struggling in the middle of the stream. A party 
which had already gained the opposite side was 
surrounded and cut to pieces by the cavalry. The 
attempt, though persisted in with obstinate bravery, 
completely failed, and the Belgians were forced to 
betake themselves again to their former quarters. 
The country which they had ravaged began now to 
fail in supplies ; while at the same time they heard 
that Divitiacus, having collected the ^duan forces, 
had entered their confi^nes, and was carrying fire and 
sword to their own homes. The confederates, ill- 


* Caesar’s position is said to have been a little below Pont-a-VairCt 
on the Aisnc, where a morass still exists in the direction which he 
indicates. A camp placed here would be distant 14,000 toiscs troin 
Kheims, 22,000 fiom Soissons, 16,000 from Laon, and 8,000 fioin 
Bic^vie, winch is stipposcd to have been Bihiacte of the licuu. 
Pr^c^A' des Guerres de Ci^sur, p. 44.; Mannort, ii 207. 
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assorted and undisciplined, flew each to the defence 
of liis own. The confusion which attended upon 
thi^ hasty break -uyi was reported to Csemr, and he 
darted rapidly upon the disorganized mass. The 
rearguard, if such it might be called, made a brave 
resistance ; but the numbers and skill of the Eomans 
were invincible, and the day was spent in merciless 
carnage rather than conflict. 

On the morrow the conqueror pushed his success 
further^ He marched upon Noviodimum, He^iuct.on of 
the principal stronghold of the Suessiones. sues^iones, 
Having failed in taking it by the first sudden assault, 
he constructed the moveable towers which the Eomans 
used in their regular sieges, advancing them filled 
with combatants to the ramparts, and carrying on 
from them a war of missiles, under cover of which 
the walls were either mined or shattered by the 
battering-ram. These engines were hitherto un- 
known to the Gauls, and they xsoon found them much 
more efficient than their own rude operations. They 
hastened to anticipate the vengeance of the con- 
queror by timely capitulation. The lives of the 
garrison and inhabitants were assured to them at the 
prayer of the Eemi ; but Caesar insisted upon the 
surrender of their arms, together with the persons of 
the piincipal citizens and of the king’s two sons. 
The nation was then received among the subjects of 
the republic. 

Presently the Bellovaci, into whose territory 
Caesar immediately advanced, despairing of anaofthe 
effectual resistance, courted the clemency 
of the invader. At the first rumour of bis approach, 
the population had crowded into Bratuspantium, 
tlieir principal fortress, with all the valuables they 
could remove. From hence they sent out a train of 

' Cues. B,G. ii. 12, Noviodunum is said to be Suissons. B’An- 
rUlc ; ii i. 205. 
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old meii ia the garb and attitude of suppliants. 
When the proconsul advanced within sight of the 
walls, he found them crowned with multitudes of 
women and children, all stretching forth their hands 
towards him. and signifying their gestures ,the 
utmost fear and humiliation. Divitiacus also under- 
took to plead their cause. He urged the wishes of 
his own people for their pardon, declaring that they 
had formerly been faithful allies of the JEdui, and 
had only abandoned them at the instigation of cer- 
tain evil councillors. The authors of the revolt had 
escaped into Britain, with which country the Bello- 
vaci entertained close relations. The mass of the 
nation, being relieved from their presence, would, be 
doubted not, return to its duty, and thereby increase 
the reputation of the ^dui for influence with Rome 
and clemency towards their fellow-countrymen. 
Caesar w’^as not indisposed to allow his allies the 
credit of thus saving their ancient clients. He pro- 
fessed to be overcome by the prayers and arguments 
of Divitiacus ; but, in considex'ation of the size and 
importance of this state^, he demanded from it not 
fewer than six hundred hostages. When he had 
received these, and had seized upon all the arms he 
could collect, he left the country, and entered that 
of the Ambiani, who made their submission and met 
with similar treatment. 

Thus far the Belgians had done little to justify 
TheNervii theix repiitatiou for superior valour. The 
StiferTi'Jbea forcB opposed to them was indeed over- 
ttiiuioidout. -whelming; but they had yielded almost 

without a trial of strength. But it was not so with the 
Nervii and their immediate allies, the Aduatuci, tl^e 
Atrebates, and Veromandui. The Nervii were pecu- 
liarly proud of their Grerman descent, and affected 

^ Cses J? Gr ii. 4.: “ Plurimnm inter eos Bcllovacos ct virtnte et 
auctoritate et hominum niimero valvTO.” Thev boasti'd that they 
could bring* an hundred thousand warriors interne field. 
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to despise what they termed the effeminacy of their 
Gaulish neighbours. According to their ideas, the 
only security for maintaining their national bravery 
was the preservation of the barbarian character in 
all its unsophisticated rudeness.^ Accordingly, they 
forbade the introduction of foreign goods, prohibited 
the use of wine and other delicacies, and prided 
themselves on the coarseness of their mode of life. 
They taunted the Suessiones, Bellovaci and Ambiani 
with their cowardly submission, declared their reso- 
lution to maintain the struggle with their own 
unassisted resources, and challenged the Roman 
general to follow them into their fastnesses. Con- 
temptuously rejecting the defences, clumsy as they 
were, which their Gaulish neighbours adopted, they 
erected no walled fortresses^ ; their dwellings were 
merely open villages ; their places of strength the 
W'oods and marshes in which their country abounded. 
They sheltered their families in the impregnable 
islands which obstruct the outlets of the Scheldt and 
Meuse, while the whole flower of the nation and its 
allies, excepting the Aduatuci, who had not yet 
arrived, took up their position behind the Sabis 
(Samhre), in the direction in which the enemy was 
expected to advance.^ The Roman general was not 


* Cses. JB Q. ii 15. 

2 Csesar dosciibes (n. 17.) the peculiar mode which the Ner\ii 
adopted for impeding the progiess of cavalry, by forming hedges 
of thorns, brushwood, and the twisted branches of trees. 

® What this diiection was it is impossible to ascertain with pre- 
cision. Cassar marched fiom Amiens; but the TSTcrvii had no capital 
city for him to strike at. He \\ouhl therefore seek out their army 
w^icrcvcr it might be posted. He says that be marched three days 
through the Neivian territories. If this is to be interpreted stiictly, 
it would lead him between the Scheldt and the Sambre, on the rifiht 
bank of the one and the left of the other. If the Nervii placed them- 
selves on the right bank of the Sambre, they would have abandoned 
their coantrv to him entirely, nor would the harrier of the Scheldt 
have prevented hi- ravaging at least one half of it. If he directed 
hi$ line of march through the country of the Veromandui, the ISTervii 
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less anxious to meet them, marching as he was at 
the head of one of the finest armies that had ever 
taken the held, consisting of eight legions, all full 
of confidence in their leader’s fortune and their own 
valour. He was attended also by many of the 
Belgian chieftains, who publicly vaunted their zeal 
in his cause, while they were watching for an oppor- 
tunity to desert or betray him. They secretly ap- 
prised the Nervian chieftain Bodugnatus, that the 
order of the army’s advance was such as to invito 
a well-concerted attack. Each legion marched 
separately, followed by its long train of baggage and 
military engines. If the head of this winding 
column were boldly assailed, it might be cut off 
before effectual resistance could be rendered from 
the ranks behind. But the Belgians had not fought 
against the Romans long enough to understand their 
tactics. As soon as Caesar learned that he was 
approaching the enemy, he altered the disposition 
of his troops.^ Six legions now advanced in front, 
next followed the whole of their collected baggage, 
under the escort of the two legions of recent levies, 
who formed the rearguard on the march and the 
reserve on the day of battle. He selected for the 
site of his encampment a hill descending with a 
gentle slope to the Sambre. As fast as the legions 
arrived on the ground they were employed in throwing 
up their eaxthworks for the night’s shelter. The 
cavalry w’^ere despatched to clear the banks of the 
stream of some bodies of the enemy’s horse, that 
the troops might use their watering-places unmo- 


inifrht have defended the access to their territories hy placing them- 
selves on the left bank of the Sambre, near Maubeuge ; or if he 
crossed the countiy of the Atrebates, lie might piopose to force the 
passage of the Scheldt at Conde or Valenciennes. The critics have 
generally supposed the second of these courses to be that which he 
adopted. 

^ Caes. B.G, ii. IP. 
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tested. The Belgian skirmishers hereupon re- 
treated up the opposite hill into the wood which 
crowned it, where their main body had already es-- 
tablished itself under shelter and unperceived by the 
Romans. 

While the legionaries were busily employed upon 
their works, the train of baggage began TiieNervu 
to gain the summit of the hill. This 
was the appointed signal for the Nervii 
to burst from their concealment in the wood. 
Long had they waited for it, and great had been 
their disappointment as they saw legion after legion 
take up their ground before its arrival. But when 
they beheld the whole Roman army standing before 
them they were not dismayed. They trusted in the 
suddenness of their appearance and the impetuosity 
of their charge. Caesar was taken by surprise; it 
was impossible to issue at once all the orders requi- 
site for the disposition of his numerous forces. But 
the admirable training of the legionaries supplied 
for the moment the place of generalship. Each 
man seemed to know, as if by instinct, what it was 
his part to do, and where to betake himself. The 
standard-] jearers flew to their ensigns planted in 
the ground ; the men flocked around them ; line 
and battalion formed spontaneously. Though many' 
had not time to seize their helmets, or draw off the 
leathern coverings from their shields, though some 
of the standards were yet furled, and the hedges 
with which the country had been obstructed pre- 
vented some divisions from seeing the movements 
of the others, yet in a few minutes the whole 
scattered multitude was disposed in all the intricate 
order of Roman battle-array. Meanwhile,’ the 
charge of the Nervii had swept off the squadrons of 
Gaulish horse, together with the light skirmishers 
who had crossed the stream, hurling them back 
upon the right wing of the Romans, on which 

vor.. I. V 
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were the twelfth and seventh legions. On the left 
the ninth and tenth met the attack of the Atre- 
hates, and, aided by the superiority of ground, 
repulsed their wearied and breathless assailants. 
The Atrebates, thus beaten from the brow of the 
hill, recrossed the river in confusion, losing many 
in its waters, the Romans pursuing them, and com- 
pelling them to renew the combat on the other 
side. At the same time the Roman centre, con- 
sisting of the eighth and eleventh legions, sustained 
the charge of the Veromandui, and confined their 
assailants to the strip of level ground between 
the acclivity in front and the river, which they 
had tumultuously crossed, in their rear. 

The conflict was thus raging in every quarter with 
^ . no decided success on either side, when a 

movement of the JSiervii on the right siid- 
y^orm. (jgQiy changed the face of affairs. Their 
STiperior numbers enabled them to keep the Eornans 
in check with a part only of their forces, while 
another division turned the enemy’s flank, and rushed 
furiously up tlie hill on which the encampment was 
marked out. On the summit of this acclivity Csesar’s 
cavalry, which had been repulsed from the other side 
of the river, had taken breath and formed again ; 
but the sight of the Nervii revived their former 
panic, and they fled a second time without a blow. 
Meanwhile, the suttlers and occupants of the camp, 
which the reserve had not yet reached, had followerl 
the left wing in the hope of sharing iir the plunder 
of the Atrebates, whose confusion on the first attack 
had appeared irrecoverable. When they now turned 
their heads and beheld the Nervii in possession-, of 
their works, they cried that all was over, and di.s- 
persed in every direction. At the same moment the 
cavalry sent by the Treviri to Caesar’s assistance, glad 
to believe the battle lost, left the field with precipita- 
tion, and spread far and wide the welcome news, that 
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the Roman camp was taken, and the army totally 
routed. 

CaBsar had been himself engaged on the left wing ; 
one moment yet remained to confirm the 
flagging resolution of the legions on the danger of the 
right, and a glance revealed to him at the 
critical instant the imminence of his peril. He 
threw himself immediately into the post of danger. 
He found the twelfth legion almost surrounded, and 
the men huddling together about their ensigns, the 
centurions and standard-bearers for the most part 
slain, despair beginning to prevail among the sur- 
vivors, and fugitives escaping in numbers from the 
ranks. The Nervii were concentrating their dense 
forces all around them, and pressing the attack with 
inexhaustible energy. In this extremity the personal 
exertions of the general decided the fortune of the 
day. He knew that the reserve was pressing eagerly 
forward to his succour ; hut to maintain his position 
and prevent premature dispersion, it was necessary 
to gain more room for Ms men to use their arms, 
and to execute the manoeuvre of turning the two 
legions back to back. Caesar, indeed, 
well knew his duty as a general to abs- 
tain from personal exposure in combat ; 
but on such an occasion as this he could throw 
off all restraint, and fight in the first rank with 
the meanest of the soldiery. When his men saw 
1dm thus measuring himself with the enemy hand 
to hand, armed with a buckler which he had 
snatched from a soldier of the hindmost rank* ; when 
they heard him encouraging their centurions by 
BJ^ne, and acquitting himself among them as their 
equal and fellow, every hand was nerved with new 
vigour, evei'y order he could utter was obeyed with 
ardour or anticipated by instinct, and a few minutes 

^ Compare the conduct of Marius in the hattje with the Teutones. 
Piut. Mar, 20. 
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sufficed to clear a space in wliicli the two legions 
could spread their ranks and place themselves in a 
position for mutual support and defence.^ 

Thus arrayed the Romans were able to maintain 
themselves, at least for a time, against the 
weight and numbers of their assailants* 
tirnval of^the The Nervii made little use of distant mis- 
siles : they trusted to their great strength 
and stature, and were eager to close with an enemy 
to whom they held themselves personally superior. 
But the cool intrepidity of the sturdy legionary, with 
his thorough command of his cut-and-thrust sword 
of unfailing temper, was more than a match, man to 
man, for the German with his ponderous falchion, 
which embarrassed the slow and heavy movements 
of its bearer* The agile Roman, peering over the 
rim of his shield held close to his breast, attracted 
the eye of his gigantic foe, while he pierced Ms belly 
from below ; and as long as he had room to use his 
weapons, his activity and skill in fence made him 
almost invulnerable. At length the reserve made its 
appearance on the brow of the hill, and, at the same 
moment, Labienus, on the left wing, having driven 
the Atrebates to the summit of the German position, 
and even occupied their camp, perceived fri>m above 
The distress of his general, and detached the tenth 
legion to his assistance* A strong reinforcement of 
troops, some fresh and the others victorious, now 
poured exultingly upon the rear and flanks of the 
Nervii. The fugitives reappeared in the field, and 
sought by renewed exertions to efface the stain of 
their defection. The wounded and the dying collected 

m 

* Compare Suet. J^nL 62. : “ Inclinatam aciem solus scene rpstituit, 
obsistens fugientibus retinexisque singulos, et contortis fkucibus cori- 
verteus in hostem! e( quidem adeo plerumqiie trepidos, ut aquilifero 
moianti se cuspide sit eominiuatus, alius in niauu retinentis rcliquerit 
signum.” Al&o Lucan, vii. 576.; 

“ JVoiDovet i[)8e ax‘ies, impelHt terga suorum, 

Verbere couversce oessantes excitat iiastse,” 
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their failing energies to raise themselves on their 
shields and hurl their arms at the enemy. Courage 
and confidence everywhere revived , and the victory 
of the Romans became at last assured. Nevertheless, 
the resolution of the Nervii remained to the last 
indomitable. They were celebrated as the bravest of 
the Belgians, themselves the bravest of the Grauls, and 
never did they better sustain their character than on 
that fatal day. Their eulogy is preserved in the 
written testimony of their conqueror; and the Ro- 
mans long remembered, and never failed to signalize, 
their formidable valour.^ But this recol- 
lection of their ancient prowess became are routed, 
from that day the principal monument of nation almost 
their name and history, for the defeat they 
now sustained well nigh annihilated the nation. 
Their combatants were cut off almost to a man. The 
elders and the women, who had been left in secure 
retreats, came forth of their own accord to solicit the 
conqueror’s clemency, and enumerated the losses of 
their tribe. Of six hundred senators^ they said, we 
have lost all hut three ; of sixty thousand fiyhting 
men five hundred only remain, Usesar treated the 
survivors with compassion, allowed them the free 
use of their territories, and promised to shelter the 
scanty remnant from the malice of the neighbouring 
tribes. 

The narrative of Caesar, which forms an instructive 
and interesting guide through the whole otosorvations 
course ot his policy and tactics in Gaul, is criucs on 
in general so concise, and enters so little 
into technical details, as to foil the military critics 
w^io profess to study in it the art of war. Neverthe- 
less, it would be difficult to persuade ourselves that 
in this celebrated battle, in which he ran such 

* The authorities for the accotiiit of this p:reat battle are: — Csen. 

<r. ii. 19 — :37-; Liv. JEpit, civ.; Plut. Cces. 20.; Flor. iii. 10 ; 
Dion, xxxix. 3.; Oro£. vL 7. 
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imminent risk of destruction, lie was not completely 
taken hy surprise, and had failed to adopt the pre-* 
cautions of a consummate captain. He had sent 
forward his scouts in the early part of the Jay ; and 
it was from some deserters perhaps from his advanced 
parties that the Belgians had ascertained the spot 
where he proposed to form his encampment for the 
nightJ When he arrived on the ground he intended 
to take up, he still pushed cavalry and light infantry 
in front to clear the country before him ; but these 
were so little in advance of him, or performed their 
service so negligently, as to allow a wood, apparently 
only a few bowshots from his lines, to conceal the 
ivhole force of the enemy assembled immediately 
behind it. At the same moment he allowed his 
troops to pile their arms, and proceed to the work 
of raising their entrenchments as if in perfect 
security. If he could not trust bis Gaulish cavalry 
out of his sight, he should at least have taken the 
precaution of keeping- a large portion of his forces 
under arms to protect the others while laying out 
the camp. This from his own account he would 
appear to have neglected, and to have trusted 
partly to his belief that the enemy was still at a 
distance, and partly perhaps to the natural defence 
of the river, though he admits that the stream was 
only three feet in depth. The rapidity of the bar- 
barian onset was probably greater than he had anti- 
cipated; but it may be conjectured that he exagge- 
rates the confusion in which his own forces were 
found, and that at least the legions of Labisnus, on 
the left, were not unprepared for an attack.^ 

The remainder of the Belgian forces effected thetr 
Ruiuchonof escape during the protracted resistance of 
the Aduatuci. Ncrvii, aud betook themselves to their 
several homes, each hoping that his own turn of 


* Cjbs. B.G, ii. 17. 


* Precis des GuejTes de p. 45, 
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retribuHon might come the last. The Aduatuci, who 
had not actually borne a share in the battle, were the 
first upon whom the Romans threw themselves.^ 
Their forces were in full' march to join the combined 
armies of their countrymen when they learned the 
news of the day’s disaster. But they relied on the 
strength of their chief position, and defied the 
victors to a trial of arms. Deserting every village 
and open place, they collected the whole of their 
population, together with all their moveables, in one 
spot, the flat summit of a rocky eminence, defended 
on three sides by a natui-al escarpment^ and on the 
fourth by a double rampart on the brow of a gentle 
declivity.^ This tribe were the descendants of the 
garrison which the Cimbri had left in that part of 
the country in charge of their hoarded spoils before 
they set out on their fatal expedition to Italy.® 
They had increased from a body of six thousand 
warriors to a population of ten times that number, 
of whom nineteen thousand were counted as com- 
batants. DesSpising the quailing and unresisting 
tribes which lay between, Caesar made directly for 
the intrenchment of these bolder enemies- He 
quietly constructed his engines of assault and his 
towers, with the use of which most of the Belgians 
were still unacquainted. The besieged collected on 
their walls, in the strength of which they were 
blindly confident, and inquired tauntingly, what was 
the purpose of these monstrous and cumbersome 
machines, and how a nation of dwarfs (for the small 
stature of the Italians was always a matter of 

^ * CVs. B G. ii. 29 — 32. 

D’Anville discovers in Falais a spot which corresponds with this 
description; others identify with Namur. Mannert (ii. i. 199,) 
makes the country of the Eturones extend from the Scheldt to the 
Mc'use, and places their fortress in the neifihhonrhood of Maestricht ; 
while Wnlckenacr shows that it is most probably Tongres (^Geographte 
des Gaules\ ii. 286.) 

® Ca‘S. B, G. ii. 29. 
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derision to the northern barbarians) should move 
them to the assault ? The Romans made no reply, 
but finished their preparations, and applied their 
mechanical forces, till the towers were seen to nod 
above the summit of the Belgian ramparts. The 
b'^^sieged declared, pauic-stricken, that the gods them 
selves fought on the side of the invaders. They had 
now no other thought than how to make terms with 
their invincible enemy. They only entreated that, 
if required, as they expected, to deliver up their 
arms, they might he protected against their neigh- 
bours, so universal was the feeling of insecurity 
among the Gallic tribes, their jealousy of each 
other and sense of mutual injuries. This was, no 
doubt, the secret of the speedy dissolution of the 
formidable confederacy which the Belgians had 
formed at the beginning of the year. Coesar gave 
the promise they desired, and demanded their arma 
They threw down from their walls immense quantities 
of weapons and armour, till the heap equalled, it is 
said, Ihe height of the rampart; but a gleam of 
Lope nad entered into their breasts, and they still 
reserved a considerable store concealed in a chosen 


spot. The Roman army was then admitted within 
the enclosure, and the place formally surrendered. 


Their 

treachery 

■evexely 

puni-.Jied. 


Having thus obtained apparently his prin- 
cipal object, the proconsul was preparing 
to quit the country, and extend his incur- 


sions into other districts. He withdrew his troops 
from the fortress, and passed the night in his own 


camp. The Aduatuci seized their hidden weapons, 
and made a desperate sally upon the Roman en- 


trenchments, which they expected to find now le^s 


carefully guarded. But the vigilance of the general 
had not been lulled asleep. At the first approach of 
danger the soldiers were found at their posts, and 
after a furious encounter, prolonged by the conscious 
guilt and despair of the barbarians, the Romans were 


completely victorious. Tne next dav Caesar re- 
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entered fheir stronghold without resistance, and 
vindicated the injured majesty of the republic by 
selling the whole remnant of the tribe as slaves. 
The remaining states now poured in offers 
of submission, which appear to have been nussjon ot the 
accepted on easy terms. We must suppose 
that Caesar exacted from them the surrender of their 
arms^ together with sufficient pledges for their 
fidelity. But he abandoned to them the free pos- 
session of their lands and laws. He trusted to the 
gradual influence of Roman manners^ to the coun- 
sels of the Roman emissaries whom he introduced 
among them, and to the weight of the mere name 
of the republic in directing the conduct of their 
political affairs, to familiarize them in no great length 
of time with a state of entire dependence. 

It was probably not till after the great defeat of 
the Nervii, in which the whole of Csesar’s 
lorces had been engaged, that he was to 

enabled to detach a single legion, under miabion from 
the command of his young lieutenant tile north- 
P. Crassus, the son of the triumvir, to 
secure the tranquillity of the tribes inhabiting the 
coast of the British channel beyond the mouth of 
the Seine.^ Among these were the Lexovii, the 
Unelli^, the Curiosolitge and the Osismii. On the 
southern shore of Armorica dwelt the Veneti, the 
most formidable of all the nations which composed 
the western division of the Kymric population of 
Gaul. These, together with the Aulerci, Rhedones, 
Caimutes, Audi and Turones, occupied the whole 

* Caes. ii. 34. 

® Utielli,tnod.C6tentin : Osistnii, dcp. Fmi.^terre: Cunosolitae. mod* 
Coursfiult, dep. Cotes du Nord: Veneti, mod. Vainie^, dep Morbibaii* 
I.,exovii is a conjecturnl reading lor Sesuvii* an unknown naini‘. 
They occupied a part of the coaNt of Calva<los. The Auleiei 
belonged to Maine and the south of Normandy, the Hhcdoncs to 
Kenno'' in Bretagne. Maiincrt. ix. i. 149. &c.; comp. Caes. J5.Q. iiL 
9. IK 17. 29., vii. 75. 
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space between the lower Seine and the lower Loire, 
and were apparently closely united among them- 
selves, while at the same time the traditional recol- 
lection of a common origin made them look not 
without feelings of sympathy upon the fate of the 
Belgians in the east. In the affairs of the south 
they took no interest, and seem to have had little 
acquaintance with the character of the foreign 
power which the ^dui had recently called into 
Gaul. The small force which Crassus led was suf- 
ficient to terrify them, one after another, into sub- 
mission. The proconsul was satisfied perhaps with 
deterring them from giving aid to the Belgians, 
and considered the surrender of a few hostages 
an ample acknowledgment of his superiority. The 
Carnutes, the Audi and the Turones, whose countries 
formed the key of the whole region north of the 
Loire, were selected to bear the burden of pro- 
visioning the Roman army, which was quartered 
Cfflsar retires thcir territories for the winter. Having 

toTtYivfJr^the thus secured the extensive acquisitions he 
had made in this successful campaign, 
Caesar hastened himself to the Hither Gaitl, as in 
the autumn preceding^ He took up his residence 
at Lucca, at the extreme frontier of his province, 
where he put himself in communication with his 
friends at Rome, and held a brilliant court of clients 
and dependents. The senate, however hostile and 
jealously disposed, was dazzled by the brilliancy of 
his achievements, or unable to stem the torrent of 
popular acclamation. It decreed a thanksgiving of 
fifteen days in honour of his victories, a duration 
exceeding that of any previous festival of the kind.*" 
The campaigns which have been narrated in the 
Wweeume preceding pages, distinguished as they 
were by a rapid succession of hard-fought 
battles in the open field, suggest some 


Ca?s> B G. ii. 35 
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remarks upon the nature of the warfare in which 
Caesar and his veterans reaped their laurels. While 
the counsels of the Grauls were marred by mani- 
fold jealousies, and by their independent mode 
of carrying on the war, even after they had been 
brought into alliance, the Eomans enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of a single head to plan, and 
an army disciplined as a single hand to execute. 
The senate allowed their general uncontrolled power 
in the administration of his province, and the re- 
sources he could command by taxation or plunder, 
were generally sufficient to bring into action as 
many troops as he could supply or manoeuvre. On 
the other hand, the personal qualities of the Grauls, 
their courage and bodily strength, were at least 
equal to those of their opponents ; ip. size and sta- 
ture they were individually superior, though wanting 
in that compactness of limb and power of endurance 
which at this time so eminently distinguished the 
natives of southern Europed As regarded the cli- 
mate of the country in which the war was waged, 
neither side perhaps had any advantage over the 
other. The Gauls, indeed, fought on their own soil 
and under their own skies, colder in winter and 
more humid at all seasons than those south of the 
Alps. But the habits and discipline of the Roman 
soldier had hardened him against the exhalations of 
the marshes and the change or privation of food, no 
less than against the extremities of heat and cold. 
Throughout his Gallic campaigns Csesgir makes no 
allusion to the prevalence of sickness in his camps; 
and if it be true that his ranks too were recruited 
fToin the south of Gaul, yet it is worthy of remark, 

* The composition of Ciesnr’s It gions will be considered more par- 
ticularly on a future occasion; his soldiers were for the most part 
Ihutian citizens of the GnHic provinces on either side of tlie Alps. 
These might be either of Roman or of Gaulish extraction. The cc n- 
ternpt expressed by the Belgians for their diminutive stature is an 
additional proof of the great diversity ot race among the inhabitants 
of different pans of Gaul. 
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that the Roman legionary seems rarely to have 
suffered from those accidental causes of mortality 
which are more to he dreaded in modern warfare 
than the sword. ^ How much of this im- 
effects of munity is to be attributed to bis food, bis 
auThabitsof habits Eud his clothing, is a question which 
dibcipiiue. (Jeserves more attention fiom the physio- 
logist than it seems to have obtained. The absence 
or rarity of ardent spirits is not sufiScient to account 
for it, inasmuch as unusual or superabundant food is 
hardly less detrimental to the soldier than intoxica- 
tion, and the barbarian armies which entered Italy 
frequently melted away through careless and indul- 
gent living. But the natives of the north have been 
found less capable of enduring the rigour of a severe 
winter than men born in a more hospitable climate.^ 
Reared in the centre of the temperate zone, the 
Italians shrank from neither extreme of heat or 
cold. Vigorous in frame, and elastic in constitu- 
tion, they bore the standards of the republic through 
Asia and Africa without sickening ; while at this day 
the French are consumed by thousands in Algeria, 
and fevers decimate the British regiments in the 


East and West Indies.® 

In the field the Grauls were almost destitute of 
Roman tuctics or artificial resources. But while 
fire-arms have furnished ingenuity and 
discipline with irresistible weapons, the 


* Caesar’s troops quartered in the nei<?bhotirhood of Brundisium in 
the autumn of tiie year 705 suff*ered from the malaria of the Ai)ulian 
coast, but these were composed, to a great extent, of recruits from 
the northern parts of Gaul. 

^ It is a well known remark that the It - lian soldit'rs in Napoleon^s 
Russian campaign suffeicd le^^s irom the cold than the Germans. 

® The compliment winch Claudian pays to the grandfatlxT of 
Hononus mijiht have been applied to themselves by many of the 
Roman legionaries: 

Jlle Calcdoniis posuit qui castra prninis, 

Qiii medios Libyai sub casside pertulit sestus.” — Claud, viii. 26 . 
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barbarians before theix invention were much more 
nearly matched with regular soldiery than in modern 
times. The numbers and weight of the Gaulish 
charge could hardly be resistea by the firmest bat- 
talions. It was usual to employ the cavalry to bear 
the first brunt of the encounter; but even these 
could seldom do more than slightly check and retard 
their impetuous rush. After one cast of the pilum, 
the legionary could only fall back upon the hinder 
ranks for support. He was soon pressed into the 
closest array by the weight of accumulating masses, 
and when ordered to draw his sword, could no longer 
wield it with freedom. With modern infantry the 
closer the array the deadlier is the fire of their 
musketry, the steadier the advanced points of their 
bayonets. In such an emergency the long pike of 
the phalanx was a formidable protection to the Mace- 
donian infantry ; but that weapon was too cumbrous 
for general service, and never adopted by the active 
and independent Roman, who put all his trust in bis 
sword. In such cases the general relied upon his 
light cavalry^, whose sudden onset and no less rapid 
retreat confused and distracted the enemy, and con- 
stantly broke and shivered the masses with which he 
came to the charge. The great peril of the Romans 
in the battle with the Nervii arose from their cavalry 
being unable to rally after their first repulse, and so 
to relieve the legions from the increasing pressure of 
the Belgian infantry. Every Roman soldier required 
a space of three feet on eacli side of him for the free 
movement of his arms. But when room was cleared 
for a moment, the legion immediately extended its 
fSront again and separated its battalions. Then each 
man was able once more to ply his sword, singling 

* There was, properly spealcinj]^, no di.^'tinction between heavy and 
liglit cavalry in the Roman armies (Guischard, Mim. MiL lii. 42.), 
but the equipment of that service would bring it generally under the 
latter denomination, according to our notions. 
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out an adversary^ getting within his guards and 
carving his naked body with point or edge of the 
finest temper. 

While the rank and file of the Koman legion were 
protected by plates of iron on the head, 
^%nSntyof brcast and shoulders, the Gauls were but 
the Germans, fumished with dofensive ar- 

mour, and even this they frequently rejected with 
the reckless and ostentatious spirit of their nation.^ 
Accordingly, when they encountered a foe who had 
firmness to withstand their first shock, they had little 
chance of coming off victorious from the combat of 
man with man. The obstinacy with which they 
fought, and the courage with which they maintained 
their ground, even when they had no opportunity of 
returning blow for blow, only served to swell the 
number of the victims. The great disproportion, 
indeed, between the numbers slain in these battles 
on either side is an ordinary characteristic of ancient 
warfare. In modern engagements the greater part 
of the carnage is caused by the artillery, which may 
frequently be served with nearly equal precision and 
effect by both parties, until the superiority of one 


' Compare Polyb, li 3"^, : '^vvdpajULSvTcs eisrds rovs juhv KeA- 

Toifs airpaKTOvs i-rrotfcraj/ 'Pcofj(.aTot^ dfp€\6jjL’‘-POi r^v eV h taper seas ahroov 
fj.dxW’i ^ IcrTt raAaTi«:779 Tiik rb fXTjda/adSs KdvrTjpLa rb 

^i(pos Ijiv xxii 46.: “ Gallis gladii praeloiigi et sine mucro- 

nibus.’* Cornp. IPlnt.JMar. 25. : Me'yaAcwy expwx'TO Koi 0apelats /jt-axaipats^ 
® Thierry asserts that the Gauls long resisted the use of defensive 
armour as an unworthy innovation. I find no express authority for 
this statement; but Livy (xxti, 46., xxxviii. 21.) represents the 
Gauls as fighting naked, and stripping themselves for the combat. 
In the time of Louis XIV. it \\as necessary to issue repeated oi'di- 
nances to prevent the French officers from throwing off their armoi^r 
in the field. The motive, perhaps, in both cases was partly vain- 
gloriousness and partly lazineaS. Probably the custom of wearing 
armour among the Gauls did not extend beyond the nobles. Their 
helmets, generally the skins of animal’s heads, their coralets, chain- 
mail, and the ornaments with which they cova’ed themselves, are 
described by Du^dor, Sie. v. 30 ; Varro, JL.L, iv.; Strabo and others. 
Compare Cluvier, Germ, Ant. L 
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being ascertained, the day is decided by the general 
advance of its lines. There is no reason, therefore, 
to doubt that the victories of the Romans over the 
Gauls were gained in many cases with the trifling 
loss which the victors themselves acknowledsred ; at 
the same time it is evident that the dead of the 
enemy are generally estimated upon mere conjecture, 
Avithout an}^ attempt at actual enumeration. 

When Csesar quitted the Further Graul for his 
Cisalpine province, he did not leave his 
soldiers unoccupied. To inure them to GNibaTn^h^ 
constant exercise, to find new objects for 
their cupidity, to extend in every quarter the terror 
of his arms, these were sufficient motives for fresh 
and unprovoked hostilities. Some tribes about the 
waters of the Upper Rhone had not joined the great 
Helvetic migration. Their cities werB still standing; 
their wealth, whatever it might be, was still intact. 
C<30sar directed his lieutenant Gralba to occupy the 
territories of the Nantuates, Veragri, and Sedimi, 
with the twelfth legion and a body of horse. Thia 
tract of country extended from the lake Leman us to 
the highest chain of the Alps, comprehending the 
districts of Chablais, in Savoy, and the Valais, or 
valley of the Upper Rhone. The position of the 
Seduni may still be traced in the name of Sitten, 
which was perhaps the site of their principal town. 
Octodurus, the capital of the Veragri, may have 
occupied the spot where stands the modern town ot 
Martigny, for it was considered an important position 
for defending the Pennine pass, which it was one 
object of this expedition to secure. We have seen 
tliat the ordinary route of the Roman armies into 
Gaul was that of the Via Aurelia, by the sea coast, 
sufKciently direct as long as the connexions of the 
republic beyond the Alps were limited to the Pro- 
vince and the cities of the Mediterranean, but highly 
circuitous and inconvenient for operations in the 
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more northern parts of Graul. Csesar had on one 
occasion hazarded the passage of the Cottian Alps, in 
order to reach the Saone with more expedition ; but 
the experiment had served to prove the insecurity of 
such a route, and he might wish to command an 
easier and safer line of communication. The pass of 
the Great St. Bernard, the Alpis Pennina of the 
Poman geographers, was already frequented for pur- 
poses of traffic : the merchants, probably, bought off 
the hostility of the natives by the payment of black- 
mail. But the wild mountaineers were more jealous 
of the approach of the Roman armies to their solitary 
fastnesses, and were disposed to dispute with them 
every inch of their formidable gorges. 

Galba seized upon Octodurus, which was divided 
Heoccuiies two parts, either by the Rhone or the 

oct.><iuiufl, little '"river Dranse. One quarter of the 
town he abandoned to the natives, but occupied the 
rest with his own forces, and proceeded to fortify it 
with a ditch and rampart. Thus securely posted, all 
be needed was provisions, and these he demanded of 
the natives by way of tribute. The valley in which 
the town lay was extremely narrow, and closely 
hemmed in by lofty and barren mountains, so as to 
produce very scanty supplies. Subsistence for an 
army could only be procured from a distance, and 
the people of the. country paid little regaid to the 
commands of an intruder whom they had scarcely 
seen. Two cohorts were despatched to forage, when 
the Gauls, taking courage from the reduced number 
of the garrison, assembled with all their forces on 
the neighbouring heights, and harassed it by re- 
peated sallies from their fastnesses. They were the 
more inflamed against their invaders because many 
of their children had been exacted as hostages. They 
saw too that the pretence of opening the road was only 
a cover to ulterior designs, and that it was intended 
to retain their city in permanent occupation. 
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The Roman general became seriously alarmed at 
these hostile demonstrations, for which he 
was unprepared. He had not jmt collected to abajidoii 1 1 
sufficient stores to enable him to stand a bis troops from 
siege^ nor were his entrenchments com- 
pleted* He called a council of war, in which many 
proposed to abandon the place at once, and cut their 
way, as they best might, through the multitudes 
augmenting around them. But the opinion prevailed 
that it was too soon yet to resort to such desperate 
measures; retreat should be reserved for the last 
extremity ; art and discipline were meant to supply 
the place of efficient numbers and full preparation. 
This determination, however, only cost the Eomans 
greater loss, for it was soon discovered that their 
defences were not sufficiently strong effectually to 
resist the assailants, who kept up a* constant and 
murderous discharge of missiles upon the garrison, 
while they filled the ditch with stones and faggots, 
and hacked at the palisades and earth-works with 
pikes and axes. Many of the Eomans had fallen, 
and the defence was beginning to waver; officers of 
approved courage pressed in the strongest terms the 
necessity of retreating. Galba yielded to their de- 
mands ; he made a sudden sally, and the valour of 
his legionaries, as soon as they could grapple with 
the foe, threw the Gauls into confusion and drove 
them to a distance. But Galba, considering that he 
had come into the country to take up winter quar- 
ters, and not to fight, much straitened also by the 
scantiness of his suf)plies, determined to return at 
once into the Province, and setting fire to his camp, 
effected his retreat without opposition through the 
country of the Nantuates to the frontier of the Allo- 
broges. Such is the excuse which Csesar himself 
gave for the evident failure and discomfiture of his 
lieutenant.^ 


* CitJS. B,G, iiL 1 — 6 ; Bion. xxxix, 5.; Oros. vi. S, 
TOm T. X 
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Caesar, indeed, magnifies the check which the 
barbarians received into a signal defeat^, 
m the«onh- and enumerates it among the triumphs by 
-which his arms had been crowned, and the 
0 .C. 56 . Gaulish nations reduced to submission. 


This boasted pacification of Gaul gave him the 
opportunity of visiting Illyricum, the further extre- 
mity of the vast tract entrusted to his care. What- 
ever might have been his* plans in that quarter, he 
had not leisure to carry them into effect. The wars 
of Gaul were the peace of IllyricTim. , Suddenly in 
the midst of apparent security there burst forth a 
wide-spread sedition throughout the lately subjugated 
tribes of Armorica, while the aspect of affairs in 
other parts of the country demanded the proconsul’s 
utmost vigilance and activity. P. Crassus was at the 
head of a legion quartered in the country of the 
Audi. Their territory was not capable of supplying 
liim, and he despatched officers into the neighbouring 
districts to levy the requisite contributions. The 
Unelli®, Curiosolitse, and more especially the Veneti, 
the most powerful of the north-western tribes, were 
harassed by these demands. The last-named people 
were celebrated for their maritime power. They 
held many tribes of the coast in dependence, and 
presumed upon their skill and prowess in a mode of 
warfare in which they had never yet measured them- 
The Veneti selves witli au equal. They seized two 
Eomau officcrs, threatening to retain them 
officers. guarantees for the hostages they had 

themselves surrendered to the proconsul. At their 
instigation, other tribes also laid hands on commis- 
sionei's despatched to them from the Roman quarter’s. 
Having persuaded their clients and dependents to 
make common cause with them, they sent to Crassus, 


^ Orosius also declares that the V’eraeri lost thirty thousand men. 
* This reeding is adopted by Mcebc from the Greek vcision of the 
commentaries and the editions of Aldus and Stephanus. Oiidcndorp 
reads Esuhios, from the best MSS.: but no such a name is known. 
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demanding the restoration of their hostages in ex- 
change for the officers they had thus captured. 
Crassus himself was not strong enough to avenge 
this insult, but he announced it to his general with- 
out delay. The proconsul hastened to the scene of 
action. He determined to attack the Veneti on their 
own element; for their fastnesses, defended c^esarpre- 
by creeks and morasses, were hardly acces- 
sible from the land. With this view he force, 
immediately ordered the construction of a flotilla at 
the mouth of the JLoire. The rowers of the Rhone 
and the Mediterranean were collected for this service 
in great numbers. He exhorted his legionaries to 
embark, and declaimed to them against the perfidy 
of the enemy, who had violated the law of nations in 
seizing the persons of his ambassadors, as he chose 
to designate the captive commissioners. The Veneti, 
on their part, made active preparations to meet the 
attack, and invoked the assistance of the whole sea- 
board from the mouth of the Loire to that of the 
Rhine. The nations were ready at their call : the 
Osismii, the Lexovii, the Namnetes the Ambiliati, 
the Morini, the Diablintes, the Menapii, all joined the 
great maritime confederacy. And now for Theirman- 
the first time the name of the Britanni ap- 
pears in the records of Roman history, for 
the Veneti drew both ships and men from the oppo- 
site coast of the channel.^ 

The rapidity with which the flame of resistance 
spread through so many nations and such 
an extent of country convinced Csesar how 
fallacious was his reliance on the submis- 
sidn which had followed upon his last cam- jomiiig the 
paign. It was necessary not only to face 
the enemy in arms, but to redouble his vigilance to 

* Namnetcs, mod. Nantos ; Ambiliati, mod. Laniballe, Moebc in 
CcPft IMablintes (Aulerci), the north-west corner of Maine. 

“ Caes. JB,G. iu. 9. 
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check defection in other quarters.^ He sent Labienus 
■\dth some squadrons of cavalry into the country of 
the Treviri, the centre of the Belgian tribes, and the 
quarter in which the Grermans might attempt to 
CToss the ^Ehine. Crassus he deputed to prevent any 
junction between the Aquitanians and the insurgents. 
Sabinus, with three legions, was commissioned to 
cut off the communication between the eastern and 
western limbs of the confederacy, and check the pro- 
gress of levies among the Lexovii, Unelli and Curio- 
solitae Lastly, Deciinus Brutus was appointed to 
Ihe command of the great naval armament which 
was equipped partlj^^ from the newly constructed 
vessels, and partly from the barks of the Pictones 
and Santones, the only coast-tribes whom the pro- 
consul had he^n able to retain in subjection. Tiiis 
fleet received orders to steer for the shores of the 
Veneti, while Caesar advanced to the same point at 
the head of a large aimy by land. 

The Yeneti placed gieat reliance upon the cha- 
racter of their fortified positions. Pro- 
fa-c adopted ^ montories and peninsulas proiected from 
their coasts, which the tide daily severed 
from the main land^, and upon these isolated spots 
their forts were generally erected. To such places 
it was hardly possible to lay regular siege. The 
Eomans were wont to assail an enemy’s city hj ad- 
\ancirig to'wers to its walls; but here the recurring 
tides would either render their erection impossible, 
or speedily sweep their basements away. On the 
other hand, the command of the sea enabled the 
garrisons to supply themselves at pleasure with re- 
cruits and provisioi^s. If, after all, the besieg<?rs 
%vith extreme toil pushed moles of masonry across 

Cfes. B G. in'. 11. 

“ Cai'5. jB.G^ in'. 12. Tlic keppan, or stockades, of the New Zt*a- 
htoders are de^cnbed as places of refuge on rocky points of the cou^t, 
aud not as ordinary abodes. 
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these arms o£ fche sea, and, from mounds raised to 
jhe level of the walls, were preparing to pour them- 
selves into the fortress, even then, at the last moment, 
the galleys of the Veneti might sweep up to the gates, 
and carry off in an instant the garrison and the booty. 
The prevalence of tempestuous weather, which kept 
the Romans to their anchorage through the greater 
part of the summer, enabled the Veneti to retain their 
naval superiority. They doubtless owed much to 
their possession of the ports and their knowledge of 
the coast ; yet Csesar seems to admit the inferiority 
of his own seamen in skill and boldness. The dif- 
ference in the mode of shipbuilding, and in the nax^al 
tactics adopted by the parties respectively, seemed to 
balance the advantages on either side. The Veneti 
used vessels with flatter bottoms and higher sides 
than those of the Romans^ ; they bmlt them also of 
greater strength, as men who had ample experience 
of the winds and waves of the Atlantic. On the 
other hand, their sails were clumsy and made of 
skins; they scarcely availed themselves of oars, and 
their movements were much slower than those of 
their rivals. Bat when once the two came in colli- 
sion, the Venetian vessel was so firmly compacted 
as to withstand the stroke of the Roman’s beak, and 
its deck so high as to place its combatants on a 
ground of vantage. 

The Romans succeeded indeed in capturing several 
fastnesses of the Veneti, but the whole -Romom 
tribe had taken to the water, and roamed gum a grout 
freely from strand to strand. It was neces- 
sary to bring the campaign to an issue by a decisive 
trial of naval strength. The barbarians mustered 
not fewer than two hundred and twenty galleys, with 
which they sailed forth from the mouth of the Mor- 


* iStral)o (iv. 4.) follows Coesar in his account of this people. See 
■dso Dion, xxxix. 40 — 43 
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bihan to meet the armament of Brutus.’ The Ro- 
man admiral employed long poles armed with hooka 
to cut the sheets and shrouds of the enemy’s vessels. 
The ponderous sails soon brought the masts by the 
board, and they thus became unmanageable. Others 
were grappled and dragged out into the open sea, 
where they were exposed to the repeated shocks of 
Ihe enemy's beaks, impelled against them with all 
the force that oars could impart. If still unpierced, 
they were quickly surrounded by several barks at 
once, whan the lighter-armed and more agile Romans 
soon succeeded in boarding and capturing them. 
The Oauls, finding themselves unable to cope with 
these various modes of attack, took to flight and 
spread their sails to the wind. But a sudden calm 
deprived them even of this last resource. The as- 
sailants, moving lightly round the unwieldy and 
defenceless masses, attacked them one by one, and 
were prevented by nightfall alone from accomplishing 
their total destruction. The loss of the Veneti was 
overwhelming. Their whole naval force had been 
collected together. It bore the mass of their youth, 
their nobility, and their senate, who had hastily em- 
barked to escape from the advancing foe, already so 
near to their city as to witness the naval combat from 

'If the principal fonificcl pi ice the Veneti A'vas the modern 
Vannes, it must be an exception to the choice they generally made 
of sites for their entiviichments. The local traditions assign the site 
of Caesar’s camp, from which he observed the seafight between Bi utus 
and the Veneti (iiL 14 ), to a si>ot between the point of Quiberon 
and the promontory of Rhuys (Daiu, Hist de Bietagne, i. 38.). lu 
which case it might be supposed that the city of that people was ui 
the immediate neighboiiih(/od. But an m^ieiiious e.''Say in the 
Memoires de la Societe des Ant/quairei*f n. 325. (an 1820), seems to 
prove that the city in question lay at the bottom of the gulf o^ 
Morbihan. A N wind would hfive been favourable both to the 
<'our&e of the Roman fleet from the mouth of the JLoire, and to that 
of the Veneti sallying fiom their capacious haibour to meet them. 
The calm which ensued lu the midtile of the day is said to be of 
regular occurrence in the summer after a N.E wind in the morning. 
The combat took place probably off the town of Sa^z^au. 
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the shore. The remnant hastened to make their 
submission ; but they were not in a condition to 
demand terins^ and Coesar, acting without submission 
remorse on the ruthless principles of ancient pumSwnt of 
warfare, put the survivors of the senate to 
the sword, and sold the people into slavery. He 
chose to assert that the barbarians had infringed 
the law of nations, and he avenged, with a fearful 
example, the wrongs of the spoilers, whom he styled 
his envoys.^ 

The campaign of Sabinus against the tJnelli and 
their neighbours affords us some insight The tribes of 
into the state to which the late wars had 
r educed the north of Grauh On the 
one hand, their dread of Csesar and their opinion of 
his skill and fortune were such that the nobles and 
senate of some tribes would not veilture to second 
the popular cry for war.^ The people rose upon 
their chiefs and massacred them. On the other, the 
country was filled with needy and desperate outlaws, 
men who had lost their all, or of fierce and untractable 
characters, I'eady to join or to urge any daring and 
sanguinary enterprise. These banditti flocked froiu 
various parts of Gaul to the standard of a people 
who had shown their audacity by murdering their 
own nobles. Lawlessness attracted lawlessness ; and 
the camp of the Unelli was filled with a crowd of 
hlood-thii sty savages, confident in their own prowess, 
and disdainful of resti'aint and counsel. The caxi- 
tious tactics of Sabinus, who refused, as an inferior 
officer, to commit the ai*my entiusted to him to aii 
engagement without the express sanction of his com- 
mander, raised their hopes beyond measure. He 
calculated, probably, on the disastrous effects whicli 
must inevitably follow from the collection of these 

* CaiS. B G. iii. 16. : “ Quo dUipfentias iu reliquum tompus a bar- 
Uaris jus b'gatorum conscrvaretur.” 

B,0. iu. 17. 
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bands of ruffians in a common cause, and was await- 
ing the moment when they would rush blindl}’' upon 
their own ruin. The discontent, however, of his own 
soldiers embarrassed him more than the numbers or 
the ferocity of the enemy, and he was compelled to 
precipitate matters by sending some trusty adherents 
into their camp, with instructions to represent his 
inaction as the result of fear, and to promise them 
an easy victory over bands disheartened and disor- 
ganised. The Unelli fell into the snare, and rushed 
forth tumultously to assault the well-defended camp 
of Sabinus. Breathless and exhausted with their own 
haste, they made but a feeble attack. The Romans 
repulsed them with great slaughter, and liaving 
tin own them into confusion, hurling the first ranks 
back upon those that followed, issued calmly from 
tlieir entrenchments, and cut them down with little 
resistance. The Gauls thus defeated rushed from 
the extreme of confidence into that of despair. They 
yielded without another blow. 

While these events were occurring in the north, 
cnnipaignof joimg Crassus, buming for distinction, 
Aquitama, was leading his troops into the country of 
the AquitaniJ The attempts which the Romans 
had hitherto made to subjugate that part of Gaul 
had been unsuccessful. In Aquitania a legatus had 
been slain a few years before with the loss of an 
army, and a proconsul had been driven back with 
dishonour. Crassus drew reinforcements from the 
cities of the Roman province, Tolosa, Narbo and 
Garcaso, ever ready to assist in extending' the yokt^ 
under which they themselves bent to the neighbour- 
ing tribes, of whose liberty they were jealous. Tht^ 
Sotiates ancient enemies of the republic, were the 
first on whom he fell. This people had learnt tlie 


* Cses. B,G. iii. 20. 

' SutKites, luod. Atre and Sols, Maiincrt, it, i. 137. 
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Roman ai*t of war from the conflicts they had main- 
tained with the legions, and now defended their 
fortress with mines and countermines, which their 
practice of working their veins of copper had given 
them skill in constructing. But the steady perse- 
verance of the invaders prevailed, and the Satiates 
submitted to purchase their lives and property by 
the surrender of their arms. Their king, Adcantu- 
anniis, refused to be a party to this capitulation. 
He was surrounded by a handful of faithful fol- 
lowers, who, according to a custom prevalent in that 
part of Gaul, had devoted themselves by a vow to 
his personal service. They bore in their country the 
name of Soldurii ^ ; they were admitted to live with 
their chief on terms of intimacy and equality, were 
feasted at his table, and shared all his amusements 
and luxuries. In leturn they pledgc?d themselves to 
live and die for him, to defend him as a body-guard 
in battle, and if he fell, not to survive him. So 
sacred was this vow held that no one, it was said, 
was ever known to have broken it. When there- 
fore Adcantuannus declared his determination to die 
rather than surrender like the rest of his countrymen, 
this trusty band were ready to rush with him against 
tlie enemy, and encounter certain death by his side. 
But being easily repulsed by the superior number of 
his opponents, the barbarian chieftain repented of his 
resolve, and begged his life of the conqueror. 

From this tribe the Roman general advanced 
against the Vocates and Tarusates^, whose ne effects the 
3’esources were increased by the assistance Sat pa^t'of 
atfoi'ded them from Spain, and their confi- 
donee confirmed by the presence and counsel of many 


* CiBs JB G, Hi. 22. This cii cumstance is referred to by Athenteub 
(vi 54. )» quoting Nficolaus Damascenus, who renders the word sol- 
durius by Drumami, iii. 269. 

^ Vacates, mod. Bazadois : Tarusates, mod. Marsan. Maniiert, 
iv. i 133. 13S, 
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officers who had gained their military experience in 
the camp of Sertorius. Their tactics therefore were 
just the reverse of those vrhich their countrymen had 
hitherto employed. They fortified an encampment 
after the Roman fashion, and waited for the enemy 
to attack them at a disadvantage, or to retii*e from 
want of provisions. Crassus found himself compelled 
to risk an assault, in which he met with little success. 
But the Aquitanians had neglected to provide suffi- 
ciently for the defence of the gate at the rear of their 
camp, and this omission the Romans opportunely 
discovered. A chosen band forced their way through 
the opening while the attention of the defenders was 
occupied in another direction, and by this seasonable 
diversion the position of the besieged was mastered, 
and their forces routed. The flying multitude were 
pursued by the '"Roman cavalry, and of fifty thousand 
men only a fourth escaped to their homes. This 
triumphant success was immediately followed by the 
submission of the greater part of the Aquitanian 
tribes. A few mountaineers alone still refused sub- 
mission, secure in the strength of their fastnesses and 
the lateness of the season.^ 

The submission of only two nations now remained 
ccesarcims- Complete the pacification of Gaul for the 
second time.^ The Morini, farthest of 
ireuapii. mankind, as Virgil designates them^, occu- 
pied the coast of the northern ocean, from the straits 
to the mouth of the Scheldt. The Menapii also 
inhabited a land of woods and marshes on the banks 
of the lower Meuse. In their distant and little envied 
recesses these two tribes had not yet experienced the 
keenness of the Roman sword ; but they had heaixl 
enough of the ill success of their brethren to shrink 
from open combat with the invaders, and resort to 

^ Cies. ill. 27.: “ Paucse ultimae iiatioiies.'* 

“ Oass. B G. 111. 28. 

* Virg. JEn, viii. fin.: “Kxtiemique hominum Morini.*’ 
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tlxe natural defences of their countiy, covered with 
impenetrable forests. After the defeat of the Yeneti 
the summer was drawing to a close; but Caesar, 
determined to inflict chastisement upon every nation, 
however remote, which had dared to join the northern 
confederacy, crossed the centre of Gaul to aim a blow 
at these last enemies. The barbarians hid themselves 
in their woods, and the impediments jjresented by 
nature were not easily overcome. The further the 
Romans penetrated, clearing their way before them 
with the axe, the more dense became the obstruc- 
tions of their path, and the prospect-s of reducing the 
people more than ever hopeless. When at last the 
bad season set in it was necessary to recall the soldiers 
from their fruitless labour, and thus, at the close of 
Caesar’s third campaign, the only members of the 
Ctaulish race who retained their liL’erty were the 
mountain tribes of the Pyrenees and the amphibious 
wanderers of the Wahal and the Scheldt. The pro- 
consul, as before, imposed the burden of ^ 

^ jm Xj€iii,vcs bis 

maintaining* his troops for the winter upon army in 
the last conquered of his opponents, the tersandrt* 
Lexovii and Aulerci while he himself, as 
in the winter preceding, departed for Italy. 


* In I^ormantly aiui Maine. 
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OHAPTEE VIII. 

The banishment of Cicero is followed hy the confiscation of his 
pioperty. — His house on the Palatine, and his Tiisculan \iUa. — 
Tiiumj)hant career of Clodms. — He icmoves Cato from Rjine 
under pretence of an honoiu*able mission to deprive the King of 
Cyprus — Character of M. Brutu«, accompanies Caio. — 

Ciceio’s unmanly complaints. — Kxcrtions of his friends in Ids 

behalf. — Atticus : Hoitensius His wife Terentia. — Jieaction in 

his favour. — Ciodius disgusts Pompeius. — Election of Consuls 
favourable to Ciceio. — Ho is recalled, and is received in Italy 
with acelamaiionr. a.u. 69 G, 697, b c 58, 57. 

When Csesar broke up bis camp in the iieigbbour- 
A.TT. (90. hood of Rome, and set forth upon his ex- 
i>.Lianim,ty pedition into Giaul, he left the republic 
?iinn“gfrom uiider the tyranny of a capricious multi- 
tilde, which obeyed no other leadership 
than that of the tribune Clodins. The terror 
which this man had inspired among the uoble.s 
had sufficed to driv^e Cicero into exile. The late 
consul had not ventured to defend himself either hy 
his eloquence or by the arms which were pi’offered 
for his succour. It might indeed have been possible 
to seize the person of the demagogue hy force, to 
defy the clamorous imputation of sacrilege, and 
crush the mutinous spirit of the mob which served 
him. But Ciodius had pioclaimed that Cicero mu.st 
either perish or conquer twice.* 't was evident from 
these ominous words that there was another and 
greater power behind ; that the consuls would step 

* Cic pro Se^f, 19.: Ciuu fjuideni in condone dixisset ‘ Aut 
miiii icmcl percuudiim, aut bis esse vincondum.’ ” 
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forward to protect or avenge the tribune, and, at the 
last moment, would be supported by the triumvirs 
themselves.* In the eyes of the multitude, however, 
Cicero was self~condemned by his sudden flight be- 
fore he had been made the object of a distinct accu- 
sation. How many difficulties would have stood in 
the way of a legal attack upon him may be conceived 
from the fictions and evasions to which his enemy 
was compelled to resort in order to obtain his con- 
demnation even when absent. On the same day that 
he left the city, Clodius convened the people, and 
caused his client Sextus to propose a resolution, in 
which the exiled consular was denounced by name as 
the author of the death of sundry citizens without 
form of law. By the same enactment he was inter- 
dicted from fire and water, and it was forbidden to 
receive or harbour him. The formula oven denounced, 
in its blind malice, the utmost vengeance of the law 
against whoever should propose his recall, unless, as 
it declared, the victims of his tyranny should first 
return to life.^ 

In order to carry this resolution even in the 
])()pular assembly, jealous as it ordinarily 
was of the encroachments of the senate, iJLvVItSfd 
and now excited and exasperated against 
it by artful intriguers, it was necessary to 
declare the decree, by which Lent ulus and his asso- 
ciates had been condenmed, a forgery.® So audacious 
a, proposition no one probably would have ventured 
to assert in the face of the orator himself. But the 
legality of the enactment moved by Sextus was ques- 
tionable in the eyes of the Roman jurists on various 
grounds, all of which Cicero at a suhseqxient period 

* This view is set forth in tijc strongest coloiu's in the speech for 
Sestins, 16 — 20. 

- “ Clodianorum dux,” Ascon. tn Pison, 8.: “Sexius Cloduis 
fiuniliarissimus P. Clodii et operarum.'^ 

* Ojc. ^ro Uom, 19, 
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rriumphantly exposed. In tlie first place it was a 
'privileghirn^ a law^ that is^ directed specifically 
against an individual, contravening* thereby a funda- 
mental principle of Roman jurisprudence. It was in 
fact nothing less than a proscription, a word still 
terrible to Roman ears ^ The terms in which it was 
conceived were inconsistent with the fact. Sextus 
Clodius had proposed a resolution to the effect, not 
that Cicero shall be interdicted^ but that he has 
been interdicted already ; a form of language which 
betrays the object of the px'oposer to treat the con- 
demnation of his enemy as a fact already accomplished 
by the previous vote of the people, instead of being, 
as it still was, at the moment an open question.^ So 
again, when Clodius forbade any man to harbour his 
victim, he abstained from expressly pronouncing Ids 
banishment, which he might fear not to be able to 
carry in all the naked severity of the term.^ It was 
only by the blunder of Cicero’s friends, who sought 
to mitig*ate the sentence by inserting* a clause to 
limit the distance of his banishment to four hundred 
miles from the city, that the brand of exile was 
legally fixed upon him.^ And, once more, the accuser 
had not ventured to instruct the censors to strike off 
the eriminaPs name from the roll of the senate, an 
indignity which had always formed a part of a legal 
sentence of outlawrj^.^ 


^ A privilcgium (lex piivo homlni iirogata) was forbidden by tlie 
leges sacratse and by the twehe tables. Abckcn, p. 118. “ Qiicero 
enim quid sit aliud proscribere.” Cic. pro Dom. 17.; comp. Gell 

X. ^20. 

- Cic. pro pom. 18. : ** Non tulit ut interdicatur: quid ergo, nt 
interdictum sit.’’ This interpretation of a somewhat obscure passage 
IS maintained by Dniraann, ii. 259. 

3 Cic. pro Dorn. 19, 20.: “ Tulisti de me ne recipercr, non ut 
exirem .... poena cst qui recepeiit, ejectio nusquam. esc. 

* Cic. ad Att in. 4,: Idion. xxxviii. 17.: Pint. Ctc.S2. The latter 
writers do not coincide precisely with Cicero in tncir statement ot 
the distance prescribed. 

* Cic. pro JOom, 31, 
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ISror was this all. A majority of the citizens would 
probably have secretly applauded, even if He was not 
they durst not openly support^ any one of aiiy legaip^o- 
their members who ventured to declare 
that the edict, such as it was, was carried, not by the 
unbiassed voice of the people, but by a faction misled 
by manifest falsehood or forced by violence. The 
various symptoms of hesitation and self-distrust 
betrayed by the accuser could not fail, when skilfully 
handled by a consummate master of debate, to make 
an impression upon the assembly, and encourage it 
to resist the dictation of a demag'ogue who evinced 
such a want of confidence in his own cause. And, 
after all, it might be argued that the whole of the 
tribune’s acts were essentially invalid, inasmuch as 
his adoption into a plebeian house was liable from 
the first to the charge of informality. Such were 
some of the positions upon which the orator and his 
friends might have maintained their ground. He 
required, they contended, no law to recal him, for he 
was banished by no legal procedure.^ 

' Trie nature of the decree of Sextus Clodius is to be p^athered 
pi'jncipally from the speeches Pro Domo sva and Post Peditum ad 
Quiritea, It is well known that the four orations attributed to 
Cicero upon his return fiom banishment lie under suspicion of 
spuriousness. Their genuineness was first questioned by Markland 
in the middle of the last century, assailed still more vehemently by 
Wolf, and has been tacitly surrcndeied by Orelli. As usual in such 
cases, it is far easier to point out internal grounds of suspicion tVian 
to establish a plausible theory to account for tlie existence of the 
speeches themselves, on the supposition of their being spurious. The 
objections to tnem, however, seem far from conclusive, and in any 
ease their value as historical documents is little impeached by them. 
It h known that Cicero delivered speeches on the occasions to which 
they refer, and that he was well pleased with them as specimens of 
b?-?' oratorical powers; we may conclude therefore that they were 
published, and obtained notoriety in Kome. The impugners of the 
genuineness of the e.xisting speeches allow that they must have been 
written, as rhetorical exercises, not later than the latter years of 
Augustus, being evidently the same as those upon which Asconms 
commented. It is clear, therefore, that if they are not Cicero's, the 
writer must have had the originals before him, and kept the facts 
and details distinctly in view* 
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Severe as this law was in its terms, it was not in 
fact so formidable as it appears. In the 
of C’oeio’a licentious temper of the times, none might 
care to respect an arbitraiy act of malice, 
which a turn in the wheel of fortune might at any 
moment reverse. Possibly Pompeius or Caesar con- 
trolled its execution from a distance, and let it be 
understood that the safety of the exile should not be 
compromised, that his friends should be treated with 
forbearance, and the crime of entertaining him in his 
banishment connived at. Cicero was well received 
at Brimdisium, within the bounds of Italy, no less 
than beyond the sea. He was apprehensive of the 
violence of his enem3^’s adherents ; but he had at 
least personally nothing to fear from the legitimate 
enforcement of the law. The sphere of Clodius’s 
power was, after all, confined to Eorne. Omnipo- 
tent in the forum, he ascended the Palatine hill, 
razed the orator’s dwelling to the ground, and de- 
dicated a portion of its site to Liberty, which of 
all human idols seems to have received the greatest 
homage from successful tj^ranny. His malicious 
object in this dedication was to render future resti- 
tution impossible. Tlie consuls divided the spoils 
of the Palatine house and the villa at Tusculum, 
the favourite retreat of the statesman and philoso- 
pher. The tribune seized for his own share the 
remnant of the site of the former, which, with that 
purpose, he had left unconsecrated, and attached it 
to his own residence, which lay contiguous.^ 

The demolition of a traitor’s house was one of 

c.c.ro-. house patriarchs of 

liberty had striven to obliterate 
the memory of the most odious of crimes. 
Such had been the fate of the abodes of Spurius 
INTselius and of Manlius in. em-ly times ; at a later 


’ Cic. pro Dom. 24. 44.; pio Sest. 24., post. Red. m Sen. 7. 
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period the infliction of this indignity savoured rather 
of the vindictiveness of faction than the sternness of 
republican virtue. Cicero the oligarch could point 
with unseemly exultation to the retribution which the 
nobles had wreaked upon Vitruvius Vaccus and Ful- 
vius Flaccus, the associates of the Grracchi^ at the 
moment when he was inveighing against the tyranny 
of the cabal which had in turn triumphed over him- 
self.^ The house of the orator on the Palatine was 
the most conspicuous memorial of the deed for which 
he suffered. After his victory over Catilina, in the 
pride of his heart he had surrendered to his brother 
Quintus the modest dwelling of his father, and had 
bought of Crassus a more splendid mansion for him- 
self, in the coveted resort of the highest aristocracy.^ 
Tlie fortunate consular regarded this abode with pe- 
culiar complacency. Cicero, the preserver of his 
country, he said, liad established his household gods 
on the hearthstone which had been laid by Drusus 
the demagogue.^ It overlooked the forum and the 
rostra, on which the foundation of his glories had 
been laid. It was conspicuous in the eyes of the 
citizens ; the person and the actions of its possessor 
could never escape their observation and memory. 
But the fickle multitude might retort that Cicero the 
tyrant possessed at Tusculum the abode which had 
been occtipied by Sulla the dictator;^ and the im- 
pulse of the moment was gratified by the dispersion 
of all the ornaments and trophies which had fostered 
the pride and ambition of one whom they regarded 
as their oppressor. 

I All these cases are mentioned iu the OraL pro JDomo, 38. 

^ Cic. ad v, 6 , pro JJonu 37 

“ There was a famous saying connected with this spot. When 
Drusus was about to erect his house there, the architect proposed a 
plan by which the occupant should be screened from the curious 
e>cs of his neighbours, “Kather build it,” replied the patriot, ‘-so 
that evcrv action of my life may be scon by every one.” Veil. li. l-l. 

" Phn/Z/.V. G. 

VOL. I. y 
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If the summit of the Palatine had been selected 
iiis villa at 'to keep the memory of its occupant ever 
Tu3cuium. fi'esh in the minds of his countrymen, his 
villa at Tusculum was his chosen spot for retirement 
and study. Here, also, though too far removed 
from Home to be himself an object of observation, 
bis porticoes opened upon the full view of his beloved 
city, from which he could never long bear to take off 
his eyes. From the HU on which this villa stood the 
spectator surveyed a wide and various prospect, rich 
at once in natural beauty and historic associations. 
The plain at his feet was the battle-field of the 
Koman kings and of the infant commonwealth ; it 
was strown with the marble sepulchres of patricians 
and consulars : across it stretched the long straight 
lines of the inilitaiy ways which transported the 
ensigns of conquest to Parthia and Arabia. On the 
right, over meadow and woodland, lucid with rivulets, 
he beheld the w^hite turrets of Tibur, ^sula, Prae- 
neste, strung like a row of pearls on the bosom of 
the Sabine mountains ; on the left, the glistening- 
waves of Alba sunk in their green crater, tlie tower- 
ing- cone of the Latian Jupiter, the oaks of Aricia 
and the pines of Laurentuin, and the sea bearing 
sails of every nation to the strand of Ostia, Before 
him lay far outspread the mighty City, mistress of 
the world, gleaming in the sun with its panoply of 
roofs, and flashing brightness into the blue vault 
above it,^ The ancient city presented few towers, 
spires, or domes, such as now arrest the eye from a 
distant eminence ; but the heights within its walls 


* The effect must have been far more stiikinp^ in the time^of 
Cicero than at present, from the greater size of the city, and its ex- 
tension to the south of the Capitolme, When the houses came to be 
crusted with maible and the roofs of the temples to be gifded, the 
brightness it tlirewirito the air must have been exceedingly splendid, 
Ilntilius, in the fifrh century, gives us a glimpse of it (I/in, i 193.): 

Ncc locus die mihi cognoscitur in dice furno 
Qui dottunas aices ct ca])ut orbis habet , 
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were more distinctly marked, and the statues of its 
gods exalted on pillars,, or soaring above the peaks 
of its innumerable temples, seemed an army of im- 
mortals arrayed in defence of their eternal abodes.^ 
From the bank of Lake Eegillus to the gates of Tus- 
culum the acclivity was studded with the pleasuic- 
houses of the noblest families of Romo. Xhe pages 
of Cicero commemorate the villas of Balbus, of 
Brutus, of Julius Caesar; of Catulus, Metellus, 
Crassus and Pompeius ; of Grabinius, Lucullus, Len- 
tulus and Varro.- Accordingly, the retreat of the 
literary statesman gazed upon the centre of his 
dearest interests, ancl was surrounded by the haunts 
of his friends and rivals. It was here that, at a 
later period, when his fortunes were re-established, 
lie composed some of the most abstract of his philo- 
sophical speculations f but even th?se too partook 
of the air of the city and the tone of practical life; 

Sed cceli plaga candidior, tractu«:quc serenus 
Signat septenis culmina claia jugis- 
Illic perpetui Boles, atque ipse -videtur 
Qucm sibi Horn a facit puidor esse dies 
^ Bilius’s Vision of Hannibal in his camp on the Alban Mount, a 
conception worthy of an abler hand, may very possibly have been 
^;uggested by the view of Kome from this locality. Sil. Ital. Punic. 
xii. 707 : 

“ En age, namque ocuhs amota nube parumper 
Cernere cuncta dabo, surgit qua celsus a<l aaias, 
Adspice, mentis apex, voci»ata PalatiaKegi 
l^arrhasio plena tenet et resonante ])haretra, 

Intenditquc arcum et pugnns meditatur Apollo. 

At qua vicinis tendit se collibns altte 
Mohs Aventmus, viden’ \it Latonia virgo 
Accensas quatiat Phlegethontis gnrgite taedas, 

Exsertos avidd pugnoe nudata lacertos- 
Parte alia cerne ut saevis Gradivus in armis 
Implerit dictum proprio de nomine campum. 

Hmc Janus movet arma manu, movet iiule Qnirimis, 
Qtiisque KUO dc colic Dens . . . 

^ Orelli, OnomasL Tullianum ; comp Btrab. v. 3 § 12. 

® The Tusculan villa is the spot in which Ciceio faid the scene of 
his dialogue de Divinaiione and the 'Tusenhnee Disputa Uonen^ and it 
was there, we may presume, chat he composed theuu 

Y 2 
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the interlocutors of his dialogues were the same men 
whom he had just left behind at Eome^ or whom he 
might encounter among the shady walks around him;^ 
the subject of their conrersations never wandered so 
far from their daily concerns as not to admit of con- 
stant application to the times and illustration from 
them. 

Clodius had taken his measures well. He relied 
with confidence on the support of the con* 
suls, who. eager to reap the fruits of their 
office in the spoil of the wealthiest pro- 
vinces, cared for no odium and foresaw no danger 
in maintaining the influence of the man who had 
promised to stand their friend with the people. The 
adherents of the orator, whose most generous sup- 
porters had thronged to the Capitol from the 
provincial towns of Italy, left the city in disgust 
when their favourite shrank from the contest, so that 
the forum was easily filled or overawed by the 
tribune’s armed rabble. On the same day that the 
decree was fulminated against Cicero, Clodius brought 
forward another proposition for bestowing the pro- 
vince of Syria upon Grabinius, and Macedonia, to 
iTe assigns which Achaia was annexed, upon Piso. 

This measure was in direct contravention 
omnirn, Sempronia of Caius Gracchus'^, 

which obliged the senate to assign their future pro- 
vinces to the new consuls before their election, and 
merely allowed the candidates a choice between them. 
But the popular assembly had already claimed to 
exercise its original right of appointment ; it had 
gained a signal victory over the senate when it 
insisted upon giving Gaul and Illyricum to Caesar; 
and the rival body having once surrendered at its 

^ Cicero even complain^ that his villa lay a little out of the road ; 
neM'iim TO?? airavToom er hahet aha 5i5<r>^/?77frra” {ad AtL vn. 5.), 

* Cic pio JDom. d. 
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dictation a questionable privilege, dared not now 
resist its caprices even upon a point of strict law. 
This triumph over the statutes of the commonwealth 
encouraged the demagogue to assume still farther 
licence. Through his influence the authority of Piso 
was extended over several cities within the limits of 
his province, to which the senate had guaranteed 
freedom and autonomy. Gabinius received on his 
part, full powers to make war upon any of the foreign 
potentates whose frontiers bordered upon Syria, upon 
the Arabians, the Persians and the Babylonians. 
Egypt indeed was cai*efully excepted from the states 
against which he was permitted to lead the legions 
of the republic. But Egypt, it will appear, was 
precisely the point of attack which offered the 
greatest temptation to the ambition or cupidity of 
a proconsul in the east, and it could hardly be 
expected that one who had profited so much by suc- 
cessful violence should hesitate to grasp at the only 
prize forbidden him. 

There was yet another enemy both of Clodius and 
the triumvirs, the inflexible and magriani- 
mous Cato, whom it was essential to their remove Cito 
objects to remove from the scene of their 
intrigues. The means they adopted for this purpose 
were craftily contrived to undermine his influence 
by throwing suspicions upon his integrity. Ptole- 
mseus, king of Cyprus, was the younger brother of 
Ptolemseus Auletes, who occupied the throne of 
Egypt. The elder had been acknowledged as the 
ally of the Eoman people : the younger had obtained 
the complimentary designation of their friend.^ No 
evil designs were imputed to him ; the safety or 
tranquillity of the empire demanded no sacrifice of 
nim ; the pretence that he abetted piratical depre- 


^ Cic. pro SesL Schol. Bob. p. 301 OielU 
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dations was paltry as well as falsed But it was 
p.oposedmis- kno^vii that he had accumulated large trea- 
sures, and the Eoman government under tlie 
CM^Sfofius guidance of two unscrupulous consuls, pro- 
kingdom posed to deprive him of his kingdom and 
confiscate his possessions to the public service. A 
Homan oflScer of conspicuous mark and dignity was 
to be sent to demand the surrender ; the edict had 
gone forth, and no other discretion was left to the 
instrument of the republic than to manage the affair 
with violence or mildness, according to the bent of 
liis own disposition. Of all the principal men in 
Home at the time, it might be thought that to Cato 
the execution of an act of such glaring injustice 
would be least palatable. For this very reason 
perhaps the high-minded philosopher was selected to 
enforce it. It was rightly calculated in the councils 
of the dominant cabal that his principles of strict 
obedience to the will of the state would not allow 
him to decline the commission : but it was hoped 
that the acceptance of so ignoble an office under the 
direction of the enemies of his part}’' would tend to 
lower his estimation among them. Possibly it was 
surmised that the handling of such a mass of treasure 
might have some effect in corrupting even his sturdy 
morality; at least it would furnish a pretext for 
blackening his character. The tribune accorvlingly 
brought forward a rogation to this effect, which he 
fortified by producing Csesar’s written approval. 
Pompeius was well pleased, for his own part, that 
the odium of the extraordinary commissions with 

^ Scliol. Bob. L c. : “ Quod diccrctur ab eo piratas adjuvari.” CIO;r 
dius had a personal enmity against Ftolemseiis; for having once been 
captured by the pirates, he had applied to him to obtain a sum of 
money fox his ransom. Tiie king, it seems, sent him two talents for 
the puipose, and Clodius held himself aftionred by the model ate 
value thus set upon him. It appeal s, however, that the pirates 
tliemselves did not consider it adequate. Ajip. B.C, li. 23. j Dion, 
xxxviii. 30. 
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which he had himself beeu changed, which he some- 
times felt to be galling, should be shared by a leader 
of that very party which had most vehemently 
opposed his own schemes of aggrandisement. He 
considered it a master-stroke of policj^ thus to stay 
the clamours of his fiercest enemy, and he readily 
joined the tribune in urging the adoption of the 
rogation and the appointment of Cato as the com- 
missioner. 

Cato’s apologists indeed aver that Clodius sent to 
him in the first instance, and used the softest 

T , n j • ‘ j-T This commis- 

aud most nattering persuasions to induce sionis^oirust 
him to accept the service. Many, he said, 
of the most distinguished personages of the state 
were already soliciting it; but it was for Cato he 
chose to reserve it, as the most honest and incor- 
ruptible of all, and therefore the fittest to discharge 
so delicate a trust. Cato, however, immediately 
perceived that the offer was meant, not as a favour, 
but as an insult and a snare, and rejected it with 
indignation. The tone of Clodius instantly changed 
from coaxing to menace, and, presenting himself 
before the assembly, he obtained a decree for the 
appointment of the refractory patriot. It was as- 
serted that, neither ship, nor attendants, nor military 
force were furnished to him ; every chance of failure 
was purposely given to the enterprise^ And to 
this service Clodius caused another, not less scan- 
dalous, to he annexed, the restoration, namely, to 
their city of certain persons whom the free state of 
Byzantium had expelled for sedition and breach of 
the public peace.® This combination of political 


1 This accotimt is given by Plutarch (Cat Muk 34.) Cato 
attained the object of his mission without the employment of force; 
but it is not likely that he was really left without the means, 
Cicero says ; ‘‘ Si quis jus fiunm defenderet Catonem hello gerendo 
piaefocisti (pro Dom, 8.). 

- Cic. pro Dorn, 20. 
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charges was always peculiarly hateful to the cupidity 
of the Roman nobles, though they disguised their 
own selfish feelings under the pretext of patriotic 
jealousy. 

The appointment, however, had its charms even 
ire executes It for Cato. It Conferred great distinction 
ration and ■Upon a public man, ■who had served as yet 
Etnctmteg. higher offices than those of quaestor and 
tribune, and Avho was now elevated to the rank of 
prsetor, that this double commission might be dis- 
charged with suitable dignity.^ It would seem, 
moreover, from the advice which Cato had given to 
Cicero, that he deemed it useless at the time to 
resist the combination of tyrants, and was not unwil- 
ling to embrace a specious retirement, until brighter 
prospects should open upon his party. Having under- 
taken the service, he seems to have performed it 
with as much foibearance as its nature admitted.^ 
He foi'bore to intrude himself into the presence of 
the unfortunate king ; perhaps he was ashamed to 
transact so foul a b^usiness in person. Remaining 
himself at Rhodes, he sent a lieutenant to deliver 
the decree of the Roman people, and to promise the 
injured monarch a rich and honourable compensa- 
tion in the priesthood of the Paphian Aphrodite. 
Ptolemseus made no attempt at resistance ; but his 
royal spirit scorned to descend to a private station, 
or accept a favour from the hands of treacherous 
enemies. Fortunately for Cato, as Plutarch remarks^, 
he preferred to embrace a voluntary death. His 
vacant throne was immediately overturned, his sub- 
jects placed under the rule of a Roman governor, 
and the fatal treasures which he had amassed poured 

* Veil. ii. 45 : “P. Clodins sub honorificenlissimo minifsterii titulo 
Catoneni a republiea ivlegavit.” 

^ Plut. Cat Min. Sj. 

* Pint. Cut. ]Mui. 36* : *0 Se TliroXefxcuos 'riyX tow 

Kd'iccpos €avTby <papju.d.KOis aTracretyc. 
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with the strictest fidelity into the coffers of the 
state-^ It would be well for the character of the 
most illustrious model of republican virtue if the nar- 
rative of this event could stop here ; but it must be 
remarked that Cato, having thus performed what he 
might consider no more than his duty as a citizen, 
so far from protesting afterwards against the injus- 
tice of the decree, seems rather to have prided him- 
self upon his mission, as redounding to his honour 
no less than to his advancement. As Clodius had 
probably foreseen, he became the defender of the 
acts of his patron’s tribunate. He not only repu- 
diated the excuses which Cicero afterwards sug- 
gested for his submission, but openly withstood the 
attempts of the orator, after his return from banish- 
ment, to fasten a stigma upon the administration of 
his baffled persecutor.^ Nor was his "zeal in defence 
of the author of his appointment weakened even by 
the insult cast upon him by Clodius in questioning 
the correctness of the accounts he rendered to the 
people, and hinting that he had abused his trust. 
This must have been the more offensive to Cato, as 
the mimxte and even morose strictness with which he 
had made his inventories and effected his sales had 
already disgusted and irritated his personal fol- 
lowers. That there was something pedantic in his 
dealings, and matter for not unreasonable ridicule, 
may be inferred from Csesar having made them one 
of his principal topics of raillery in the satire upon 


* Cato’s probity was always ostentations; comp. Veil ii. 45, and 
Pint. Cat. Mm o9 As be sailed np the Tiber with his treasures, 
tl:;^ consuls and principal people came out in procession to meet 
him; but he would not pause even to gieet them till ho had deposited 
his charge in the treasiiiy. He returned from his mission a.u, 698, 
virdreve Se 4»iAt7r7roy. Pint L c. iVppian makes an unaccountable 
mistake in saying that he did not actually pioceed to discharge his 
commission till the consulfthip of Pumpeius, a.u. 702. App. BXX 
ti. 23. 

“ Pint. Cat. Min. 40. 
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his opponent, which he published long afterwards 
under the title of Anticatod 

\Yhile the king of Cyprus was suffering under 
the lawless domination of a foreign govern- 
ESliJt'applfes ment, his brother Auletes - was experiencing 
CendonSfYhe the penalty of his own tyranny in the 
republic. ^ rebellion of his indignant subjects. Ex- 
pelled from the palace of his ancestors in Alexandria, 
he bethought himself of the necessities of the rival 
statesmen of Rome, and determined to offer to their 
cupidity the temptation of interference with the 
affairs of his country. On his way to Italy he sought 
an interview with Cato. The coarse and haughty 
Roman treated the royal petitioner with contemptuous 
indelicacy, while the supple Egyptian submitted to 
the indignity without a murmur.® Nevertheless, the 
advice of the cr/nical republican, who was anxious to 
avert another extraordinary commission, with all the 
cabals and fatal dissensions to which it would give 
rise, was sound and friendly ; but the banished 
monarch, with all his professions of obsequiousness, 
had not the sense to follow it. Cato pointed out to 
him the insults to which he would be exposed in 
waiting upon the plots and counterplots of the 
Roman forum, the bribes that would be exacted from 
him on every side, the adjournment of his hopes, 
the exhaustion of his resources, finally, perhaps, a 
success more perilous to him than failure. He 


* Pint. Cat Min. 36. Compare the anecdote in Plin. J^.N. xxxiv, 
19 : “ Non sere capttis nec arte, an. mi sohimmodo Zeuonis statuani 
Oj]>ria in expeditione non vendidit Cato, sed quia philosophi erat ; 
uc obiter hoc quoque nobcatur tarn inane exempluin.^' 

This Ftolcinseua acquired his surname from his shameless appear- 
ance in public as a flute player. Strab. xvii. 1.: Ovk wttvel avPTcXeiu 
aywvas Sy to?s ^acriKeiois, 

^ Plut. Cat Mm. 35.: ’O 5e Kii-rw*/ ^rvyxav^ fiev &)P' tStg w^pl KoiXtas 
fcdSapcriv . . . . ojy 5’ oVr^ dnavT'ficras^ oijre VTr€^ayaaTds . . . k. t. K. 

But such coaiseness of manners has been paral'<*Ied in comparatively 
recent times. See WnixalFs Historical Memoirs^ i. p. 252, 
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recommended Mm to return to Egypt, and make the 
best terms he could with his rebellious subjects ; 
and the monarch, who disregarded the advice, 'was 
said to have afterwards expressed his admiration of 
its prophetic wisdom. 

Cato was accompanied on his mission by his 
nephew, M. Brutus, a young man of noble c?^to accorr*- 
birth, of high and ambitious aspirations, mi'^sia/bVuu 
but whose public career had hitherto been 
confined to serving as lieutenant to Caesar 
in his government of Spain. The important part 
which he was destined to act in the closing scenes 
of the Roman republic, and the peculiar celebrity 
attached to his name, make us the more anxious to 
investigate the minuter actions of his life, and acquire 
a complete view of his character. He was the son 
of a father of the same name, who had been a pro- 
minent supporter of the Marian party, and finally 
lost his life by rashly joining in the enterprise of 
Lepidus.^ His mother Servilia was half-sister to 
M. Cato, and appears to have been a woman of strong 
character and more than usual attainments.^ So far 
she was worthy of her distinguished relative ; but 
the public voice circulated foul rumours against her, 
as the favourite mistress of Ca3sar, the instrument of 
her own daughter’s dishonour, the venal recipient of 
the spoils of conquest.^ The shocking suspicion, 
however, it may be here remarked, that Brutus 


^ Pint. BruL 4. Niebuhr {Lectures on Roman History, 1. 48.) 
denies that this M- Junius Brutus was father of the tyrannicide. 
But compare Orelh Ouomast Tulltan. 

^ Servilia was mairietl first to M. Junius Brutus, secrndly to 
I'). Junius Silanus. She was senior by many years to M. Ca'to. 
• £ gervilia apud Catoncm maternam obtinebat auctoritatem A scon. 
in Scaur, p. Id. The Servihi claimed descent from Servilius Ahala, 
the slayer of Sp Mselms, as the Junii fiom Brutus, the foundei of 
the republic, so that the blood of the two most celebrated assertors 
of liberty n'ct in the person of the future tyrannicide. 

* Suet. 50., and Maeiob Sat, li. 2. 
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became the murderer of tt.e man to whom he owed 
his existence is a mere invention of the Eoman anec- 
dotists,^ He was born A. u. 669, only fifteen years 
iater than Cjesar himself. But CiBsar’s intimacy with 
Servilia was, it may be presumed, a principal cause* 
of the marked favour with which he distinguished 
her offspring. 

The elder Brutus being cut off prematurely, when 

his son was only eight years of age, the 

Hia character. r i i r- , x l j 

care of his education lortunately passed 
from the hands of an intriguing mother into those 
of his uncle Cato ; and the youth became early 
initiated in the maxims of the Stoic philosophy, and 
learned to regard his preceptor, whose daughter 
Porcia he married, as the purest model of practical 
and abstract virtue. But, together with many 
honourable aifd noble sentiments, he imbibed also 
from him that morose strictness in the exaction as 
well as the discharge of legal obligations, which, 
while it is often mistaken for a guarantee of probity, 
is not incompatible with actual laxity of principle. 
Accordingly, we find that while, on the one hand, he 
refrained as a provincial officer from extorting by 
fraud or violence the objects of his cupidity, he was, 
on the other, not the less unscrupulous in demanding 
exorbitant interest for loans advanced to the natives, 
and enforcing payment with rigid pertinacity. His 
base transactions with the magistrates of Salamis, as 
also with Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, arc 
detailed in Cicero’s correspondence with Atticus. It 
was some 37 'ears after his residence in Cyprus that he 
commissioned a person named Scaptius to collect his 
debts with their accumulated interest. He allowed 
his agent to urge the most questionable interpre- 
tations of the law, and to enforce a rate of interest 
beyond what Cicero considered either legal or equit 


* Plut. Brui. 5. 
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able. Scaptius, in Ids zeal for his employer, obtained 
the services of a troop of horse, with which he shut 
up the Salaminian senators in their house of 
assembly till five of them died of starvation, being 
reallj^ unable to procure the sum required^ The 
bitter reflections which Cicero makes upon the con- 
duct of Brutus mark the strong contrast between the 
tried and practical friend of virtue and the pedantic 
aspirant to philosophic renown. 

But neither, indeed, were the weaknesses of Cicero’s 
own character controlled by the sage lessons cicero’s 
he had learned and delivered. He lingered 
in his progress through Italy to the coast 
of the Adriatic, as if still indulging a hope that the 
passions of his partisans, whom he had left the city 
rather than excite to arms, might rise upon his de- 
parture in uncontrollable fervour onljHo be appeased 
by his immediate recal. But the senate cowered 
under the blow ; the populace of Rome was devoted 
to the audacity and good fortune of Clodius ; the 
states and cities of Italy, with many of which the 
fugitive had ingratiated himself during his long 
forensic career, dared not even raise their voices in 
behalf of the leader of a broken and dispirited party. 
When at last he summoned resolution to cross the 
sea to Epirus, it was with a burst of anger and 
despair, which reveals not less of pique and disap- 
pointment than of genuine sorrow. The character 
of this illustrious exile is fully and curiously de- 
veloped to us in the very complete collection we 
possess of his letters at this period. They exhibit 
the writhings of a mind which wreaks upon friends 
tlj^e torments of self-dissatisfaction. The writer 
begins early to think he has made a false step, and 
to throw the blame upon those who advised, or 
at least did not actively dissuade him from it.* 

* Cic. ad Att. v. 21., vi, 1, 

® Cic. ad At(. iii. 8. and foil., ad Qu, Fr, i. 3. and folL 
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Unprecedented^ he exclaims to AtticuSj as my cala^ 
mity is^ nevertheless / am not so much affected hy 
that as by a sense of the error I have committed ; for 
no%v^ indeed^ you perceive hy lahose wickedness I 
have been betrayed. In these words he seems to 
point more particularly to Hortensius^ whom he 
might fancy to be jealous of him as a rival in elo- 
quence f but in other places he involves his friends 
generally in one common accusation : Those to whom 
I believed my safety teas dearest have treated me 
as the most cruel of enemies ; when they saiu me 
despondj only a little^ they played upon my fears^ 
and urged me to my ruin. Nor does he spare 
Atticus himself, even while heaping upon him the 
strongest assurances of confidence. At length he 
works himself to such a pitch of irritation as to 
broach the question of suicide, and so arrays his 
arguments as to leave his friends under some appre- 
hension lest his troubles should be brought to a 
violent termination.^ We cannot wonder that they 
expressed doubts among' themselves of the sound- 
ness of the sufferer’s intellect.^ Bat, without im- 
puting to him any intentional deception, it must be 
allowed that Cicero, as a pleader and declaim ei', had 
indulged so grossly in the vice of exaggeration, that 
he retained little power of looking calmly upoti 
things which excited his feelings, at least of ex- 
pressing himself upon them with clearness and 
moderation. He does himself much injustice^ pro- 
bably, in the over-charged picture he has drawn of 
his own imbecility. He might think to move the 
commiseration of his contemporaries by magnifying 
his own infirmities, but he has well nigh lost by it 
the respect of posterit3% Some portion at least of 

^ Cic. ad Ait iii. 9., ad Qu. Fr i. 3. 

- Cie ad Ait iii. 13.: “ Scribis te audire me etiam meatis errore 
EX dolare affici.*’ 
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the coraplaints he lavishes upon his own wrongs 
might well have been spared for a more frequent 
and prominent expression of concern at the degra- 
dation of his party and country. 

Meanwhile, the friends of the unfortunate exile, far 
from resenting his unjust suspicions, were 
stirring anxiously in his behalf. Cato, 
indeed, as we have seen, was absent upon a character of 
distant mission, and Lucullus had relapsed, 
after a short interval of activity, into the easy indo- 
lence to which he had long surrendered himself. Bui 
Quintas, the orator’s brother, had returned from the 
province of Asia, which he had governed as proprse- 
tor, and was now conferring at Rome with Atticus, 
Hortensius, and the tribune Ninnius. The political 
history of the times makes little mention of T, 
Pomponius Atticus, familiar as his nnme is to scho- 
lars, from the confidential intercourse with which 
Cicero honoured him. Yet he was a man of good 
descent, of ample fortune, and of literary attain- 
ments^ ; one who mixed freely in the society of the 
statesmen of the day, and was the friend of some of 
the most active among them. A follower, from 
temper as well as from reflection, of the philosophy of 
Epicurus, he vaunted the consistency of his life with 
his professions. In the most stirring age of the com- 
monwealth, he abstained from all political action^ ; 
though closely connected with the oligarchy, he at- 
tached himself to no part}’’; nor would he undertake 
the discharge of any public functions at home or 
abroad. He refused even the safe and easy dignities 
which the governors of the provinces could bestow 
ugon the friends who followed in their retinue ; nor 
would he employ his abilities and attainments in the 

1 jje wrote an epitome of Roman history, a bistoiy of Cicero’s con- 
sulship ill Greek, and chew up genealogical tables of the principal 
Roman families. Cic. ad Jit xii. 23., li. l.j Nepos, Att. $, 

* JSTcpos, Att. 6. 
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career of an advocate, to which every Roman gentle- 
man deemed himself born. He never preferred an ac- 
cusation against any one himself, though such display 
of zeal for the public interests was the beaten road 
of honourable distinction ; nor would he subscribe 
his name to the charges promoted by a friend. He 
never entangled his own affairs in a suit of law. 
Among ^his numerous private friends in every party 
of the state each political change reduced some to 
peril or distress, in which to relieve them might be 
dangerous, or at least troublesome. Yet Atticus was 
not ungenerous in his care for Cicero, and afterwards 
for Brutus ; while at the same time he succeeded in 
divesting his sympathy of any political colour, and 
escaped the animadversion of their enemiesd This 
indeed was in later life, when his character for neu- 
trality was seenirely established; and it deserves to 
he remarked, that the factions of Rome were always 
extremely tolerant of neutral parties. At an earlier 
period, however, the fact of his connexion by blood 
with P. Sulpiciiis subjected him to the jealousy of 
Cinna's followers, and compelled him to leave Rome 
and seek an asylum at Athens.^ There he continued 
to reside for many years, and his avowed attachment 
to the spot, and interest in its fame and fortunes, 
obtained for him the surname by which he is fami- 
liarly known. The leisure which Atticus secured by 
this renunciation of all public employment he de- 
roted chiefly to the cultivation of arts and letters. 
J!^'evertheless he was shrewd and keen in the pursuit 
of wealth, though far from illiberal in the use of his 
treasures. Ample as was the patrimony he inherited, 
the lessons of wisdom could not restrain him from 
devoting both time and care to improving and in- 
creasing it. He possessed a large family of slaves, 
whom he imbued with various accomplishments to 


* Ncpos, Att, 4. 8. 


•* K(‘pos, Ait. 2 
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enhance their value ; he lent money on the most 
approved securities, especially to the corporations 
which farmed the revenues ; and we read of his .pur- 
chasing a troop of gladiators in order to let them out 
to magistrates for public games.^ The friend of 
Sulla, of Cicero, of Brutus and of Agrippa, Atticus 
outlived several generations of contemporary states- 
men, At the age of seventy-seven he was attacked 
hy an incurable disease, and then, true to his princi- 
ples, he submitted to voluntary death by abstinence, 
rather than encounter the only ill for which his master 
could furnish no remedy. He died in the year of the 
city 722. 

We have already acquired some knowledge of 
Q. Hortensius, in reviewing the character character of 
of the more refined and luxurious class of 
the Roman nobility. Born eight years before Cicero, 
and entering the arena of the forum at the age of 
nineteen, his florid rhetoric and graceful delivery 
had already established his fame before the period 
of Sulla’s ascendancy.* At the first introduction 
of his future rival into public life Hortensius was 
in complete possession of the ear of the judges 
Attached as he was to the cause of the oligarchy, 
he continued from that time to exercise his talents 
chiefly in defence of the statesmen of his party 
accused of provincial malversation. He pleaded 
before favourable tribunals ; and this circumstance 
doubtless contributed far more than his eloquence to 
his boasted successes. The prosecution of Verres, 
in which he was retained by the defendant against 
the rising genius of Cicero, first shook the supre- 
macy of this champion of the bar. But Hortensius 
felt no remorse at reflecting that the immense wealth 
procured for him by his abilities was for the most 

* Cic, ad Att iv. 4.; Nepos, Atu 13. 

* The redundant and florid character of this orator’s eloquence is 
uriticised with delicate depreciation hy Cicero (^Brutus, 94, 05.). 

YOJL, I* Z 
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part derived from the plunder of the provinces. 
Though unstained by glaring vices, his career was 
equally unmarked by any elevation of view or the 
expression of any generous sentiments. Accom- 
plished as he was, he made no progress in the 
aifections of the simpler mind of Cicero. After 
passing-through the usual succession of public offices, 
he obtained the consulship in the year 684. His 
ambition was thenceforth satis6ed ; nor did he even 
exert himself to retain the high position he had 
acquired. The example of his indolence and luxury 
made him rather a burden than a support to the 
sinking cause which he still nominally maintained, 
and he gradually lost whatever esteem a Cato ^ and 
a Cicero may have once bestowed upon him. The 
latter lived indeed to retract his insinuations against 
him of want of fidelity to himself^; but if he failed 
to the last in exhibiting any cordiality towards him, 
we may feel that he had better grounds for his cold- 
ness than a mere remnant of professional jealousy. 

The first duty of the exile’s real friends un- 
political doubtedly was to provide for the security 
BomiSwV-"® of his wife and family, whom, uncertain 
regarding his own movements, he had left 
mnesoVrevo- bcMnd him at Home. This was a suffi- 
lutioxu cient reason for Atticus to neglect his 
friend’s entreaties to meet him at Brundivsium or in 
Epirus, where an interview could have been of no 
service to Cicero’s true interests. Not indeed that 
there was much actual danger to a woman abandoned 
by her legitimate protector, even in the midst of his 
political enemies. The Homan women in the olden 
times had been bred on a system which disabled 

* Ai'istocrat though he was, Hortensins was held In little favour by 
tlio later adiTfiii-ers of Cato. Perhaps it was natural to contrast two 
such dirsimilar characters. Comp. Xtiicari, ii. 329 • 

Quondam virgo ton’s meliom jiincta mariti.” 

® Cic, pro Seat 16 — 19. 
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them from taking any part in politics. Their proper 
sphere was deemed to be merely domestic, and the 
cultivation of their intellectual powers was rejected 
as superfluous or dangerous. With the advance of 
civilization the manners of antiquity relaxed ; the 
Koman matrons, the Cornelias, the Porcias and 
Aurelias, became not unfrequently the counj^llors of 
their husbands and the instructors of their children ; 
but it was only the looser sort, theFulvias and Clodias, 
who mixed in the political intrigues of their gallants. 
The idea still remained rooted in the Roman mind 
that the wife was the dependant, almost the slave, 
of the pater-familias, and could occupy no place in 
the arena of public life. Hence it was that, amidst 
the revolutions and proscriptions of the civil wars^ 
the females of a family were never subjected to the 
persecutions in which their husbands and brothers 
were involved. The parent of Sertorius remained 
unmolested in Rome throughout the wars which the 
lepublic waged against her son- After the death of 
Caius Gracchus, his mother Cornelia retired only 
to Misenum, and there abode in the enjoyment of 
ample fortune and the most distinguished society^, 
while the son of Fulvius^ a youth of only fifteen 
years, was involved in the proscription of his father.^ 
'Nevertheless, the situation of Terentia, the wife of 
Cicero, demanded the solicitude of his friends. The 
confiscation of her husband’s fortune reduced her at 
once to poverty. She was a woman of high 
spirit, and acted with fortitude and de- ac wife, 
cision. We possess a letter of Cicero’s, in 
which he entreats her not to dispose of a small 
estate, her own property, by the sale of which she 
was preparing to provide for the immediate neces- 

* It may be remarked, as an exception to this contemptuous gene- 
ros ty, that Iiicinia, the wife of C. Gracchus, was deprived ot her 
dowry. Meiiinee, i. 81. vote, 

^ Hlut. a Gracch, 17. 19.; Veil. ii. 7. 

z 2 
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Kities of her household. He represents the injury 
that she will thus inflict upon their son, and counsels 
her fo trust to the benevolence of Atticus and the 
pious attention of Piso, their son-in-law.^ In a short 
time ample provision was made for the wants of the 
family ; and Terentia combined wi h her husband’s 
friends dn watching the tides of public opinion, and 
working with zeal for his restoration. 

The vices and insolence of Clodius were already 
Cicero takes Contributing to the advancement of Cicero’s 
dencrar'" causo ; b}^ the one the affections of the 
i>ynhachmm. people wspc in sonie degree alienated from 
their unworthy favourite, by the other even Pom- 
peius felt himself at last aggrieved. The exile had 
meanwhile retired to Thessalonica. Southern Greece, 
to which he a;W0uld more willingly have betaken 
himself, was infested by the presence of certain of 
Oatilina’s adherents, among whom he deemed it un- 
safe to venture his person.^ But when the year was 
about to expire, and Piso, the late consul, was pre- 
paring to visit Macedonia, his allotted province, the 
fugitive entertained no less apprehension from the 
proximity of so bitter an enemy. Presently the country 
began to fill with the troops and ojfficers of the new 
proconsul.^ Any violence done by them to the ba- 
nished man would, he feared, be regarded with 
indulgence, if not with favour. Cicero felt it neces- 
sary to expedite his departure, and he determined, 
by approaching nearer to Italy, to give a token of his 
own courage, and animate the exertions of his friends. 
Accordingly, he took up his residence at Dyrrha- 
chium, although it was within the prescribed limits of 

^ Cic. ad Div. xiv. 1,2; Quod ad me scribis te vicum venditu- 
ram, < 3 oid, obsecro te, me miseium, quid fnturura est ? . . . , per 
fbrtunas museras vide ne puerurn perditum perdamus .... obsecro 
te, moa vita, quod ad sumtum attinet, sine ahos, q^ui possunt, si modo 
ralunt, sustincre ” 

^ Cic. pro Flanc^ 41, 


* Cic. ad Ail iii. 22. 
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four hundred miles from Rome, and lay on the high 
road to Macedonia- He had numerous partisans in 
the country.^ The magistrates and people of the 
city were both kindly disposed towards him, and 
jealous of their own liberty.^ In the midst of some 
real, and much imaginary danger, he relied on the 
spirit of this free state for protection ; so rryach had 
the citizen to fear from illegal violence, in the 
lawless condition both of Rome and the provinces ; 
so much might he hope, even in opposition to the 
law, from personal and private regard ; such, in short, 
was the weakness of the metropolitan government in 
the dependent communities over which it claimed to 
be paramount.® 

The elections for the ensuing year had already 
proved favourable to the prospect that the pompeiua 
decrees against Cicero would be speedily 
reversed.^ This was chiefly owing to the 
sudden change in Pompeius’s disposition towai*ds 
Clodius. A^^hen the victorious general returned from 
the East, he had brought with him a son of Tigran es, 
king of Armenia, whom he kept in the custody of 
Flavius, one of the praetors, as a hostage for his 
father’s good faith. Clodius had obtained possession 


’ Oic ad Div. xiv. 1.; ** Hyrrbachinm veni quod et libera civitns 
est, et in me officio«a et proxima lialiae.” Comp. xiv. 3. : “ civiias 
hsec seinpcr a me defensa est.*’ 

Phny <^H,N iii 23) calls Dyrrliachium a Bom an colony, but the 
great itnp<»rtiince of* the place as an emporium of commerce had given 
It probably the means of claiming autonomy. It had been famous 
for its hospitality to strangers, from whence it may have derived its 
ancient name of Epidamnus (sc. Sec Perizon. ad JEUon. 

xiiu 16 There was a popular stoiy that the Komans changed 
th« name to Dvrrhachium (sc. 5ay and “Omiins causa, quasi 

in damnum ituri.” Mela, ii, 2 

® When Csesar propO'-ed to consign the Catilinarian conspirators to 
the custody of Italian niiinicipia, Cicero remarked ;‘*'Habere vidctur 
ista res iniqnitatem si velis, difficultatem si rogas:”f7i CattL iv. 4 
* The elections had taken place at ihe usual time in the summer of 
696. Cicero at Thvssalonica speak<* of the tribunes designate in a 
letter of the fifth of August: ad AiL in. 13. 
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of tliis youth’s person by fraud, and refused to 
deliver him up on the praetor’s demand* Soon after- 
wards he accepted a bribe from the Armenian 
monarch, and sent him home. Flavius set forth 
with a body of armed men to overtake him ; but at 
the fourth milestone he was met by the tribune, 
attended a.lso by a troop of partisans.^ A combat 
ensued, in which Clodius was successful, killing 
several of his opponents, and among them one 
Papirius, a knight, a publicanus and a friend of 
Violence of Pompcius.^ Thus Outraged and insulted, 
the tribune. great man withdrew his countenance 

from his upstart creature, and determined effectually 
to check him. It was reported indeed that Clodius 
had contrived a plot to assassinate the triumvir. All 
the circumstances requisite to substantiate the report 
were vouched Tor : one of the tribune’s slaves was 
seized at Pompeius’s door; he had a dagger upon 
him ; he confessed that he had been placed there by 
his master to commit the murder.® This suspicion, 
coupled with the violence of the mob which sur- 
rounded the tribune’s person, induced Pompeius to 
retire from public view and confine himself to his 
own house. Even there he was assailed by the 
populace, and in the riot which ensued the consul 
Piso openly took part with Clodius. Pompeius suc- 
ceeded in detaching from him the other consul 
Gabiaius, and by exerting all his influence, joined 
probably to that of Caesar, who was also induced to 
abandon the demagogue^, he obtained the election 
Election of f ^ the coDsulship of Lentulus Spinther, a 
fiiendfyto docided fricud to Cicero, and of Metellus 
Cicero. Nepos, an adherent of his own, whose per- 


' Dion, xxxviii. 30. ® Cic. •pro MiL 14- ; Ascon. m loc. 

® Cic. pro Seat 32.; Plut. Pomp. 49. 

^ Cic. ad Ait iii, 15 , written in the middle of August : “ Varronia 
scrmo facit expectationem Csesaris.^* S(Jon afterwards Sostius, a 
private friend of Cicero, whom he defended subsequently m the oner- 
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sonal enmity to the exile he could control and 
modify. The new tribunes also were now for the 
most part favourable to the interests of Cicero and of 
the senate. 

The consuls commenced their career by moving 
the question of the orator’s recal. They Progress of 
were baffled in the first instance by the 
veto of Serranns, one of the tribunes.^ A 
second attempt issued in a furious and bloody tumult 
excited by Clodius, and carried through by the 
armed clients and paid adherents by whom he was 
constantly attended. Rome was abandoned for an 
instant to brute violence. Clodius, blind with rage^ 
set fire with his own hands to the temple of the 
Nymphs, and consumed the registers of the censor- 
ship ; he attacked the houses of the principal nobles, 
and filled the forum with the corpses of the slain. 
Such a scene had not been witnessed within the 
walls since the contest of Cinna and Octavius.^ At 
last Annius Milo, on the part of the senate, collected 
a body of gladiators under arms, and patrolled the 
streets to prevent bis opponent’s followers from 
assembling ; nor did the gravest of the nobility 
scruple to acknowledge his assistance, and applaud 
his spirit in undertaking their defence at his own 
private charge.® 

The senate had now made up its mind to proceed 
to any extremity. It issued a decree, in- ( icero 5s re- 
viting the Italian citizens to come to the 
defence of the commonwealth, and overawe 

getic speech from which so much of our knowledge of these events is 
cl«a\vn, made a journey into Gaul on purpose to confer with the pro- 
consul, and obtain his appioval of the exile’s recal, though coupled 
appanmtly with some conditions or expressions unpalatable to him 
(joro Sest. 32,). 

* Cic. pro Sest 34. * Cic- pro Sest SB — 38. 

® Cic de Off. ii. 17 : “ Honori summo nuper nostro Miloni fait 
qui gladiatoribus einptis reipublicse causa omues P. Clodii conatua 
furoresqxxe cc mpressit.” 
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the urban population.' Rome was speedily filled 
with the adherents of Cicero and his party; while 
every city, it was said, throughout the Peninsula, 
hastened to testify by some public act or monumenl 
its regard for the saviour of his country, the patron 
of so many states and towns of Italy. Nevertheless, 
the forms of the constitution gave such obstructive 
power to the factious and unscrupulous, that Clodius 
still contrived to suspend for several months the 
carrying of a law for his restoration. The refractory 
tribunes, through whose vetoes he acted, for he had 
ceased to belong to the college himself, saw them- 
selves gradually deserted by all their principal sup- 
porters, and were at last bought or wearied out by 
the inflexible determination of the senate. It was 
not, however, till August that the law was finally 
passed*, and eaJly in September the exile reappeared 
in the city, after an absence of sixteen months. He 
had advanced almost in a triumphal procession the 
whole length of the Appian way : Italy, it was said, 
had borne him on her shoulders, and carried him 
into Rome. He was received on the Capitol with 
such acclamations as had rarely fallen to the lot of 
the greatest conquerors * ; happy above his patron 
Pompeius in the fortune which, by unmerited re- 
verses, had already revealed the vanity of the ap- 
plause which greeted him. 

* Cic. post Med. in Sen. 9. pro Sest. 60. : “ XJt literis cons^uTaribus 
ex senatus consulto ciincta ex Italui omnes qui rem publ. salvam esse 
vdlent convocarentur.’’ 

® Cic. ad Ait iv. 1., pnd. non. Sext, i.e. Aug. 4. The Koman 
people never voted with such unanimity as on this occasion. PJut 
Cic- 33. ; Kol Keyerai pifieTrore fnTjdkp 4 k rocravrrts 6po(ppoHfVi(\s 
'^nf\(pi(ra(rQaL rhp Srjjuiov. ^ 

* Oac. post Red. in Sen, 15., pro Sest. 63., in Phon, 22. 
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CHAPTER IX- 


P.ifnpeius obtains an extraordinary Commission lor supplying me 
City. — Application of the Kin^ of Egypt to be restored to his 
Throne — Intrigues of the Nobles in relation to it. — Violence of 
C'lodius. — The Tniimvirs confer together at Tucca. — ^Pompeius 
and Crassus elected Consuls in spite of the Oj>position of the 
Nobles. — Spain and Syiia decreed to them, and Caspar’s Command 
prolonged lor a second term of Five Years. — Pompeius' Theatre 
and Shows — He remains in Italy, and governs his Province by 
Xi< gates — Ciceio reconciled with Crassus — Gabinius restores the 
King of Egypt. — He is impeached, attacked by Cicero, but 
acquitted: Again accused on another charge, defended by Cicei*o, 

but condemned and banished Cicero courts the Tiiumvirs. — 

Corrupt proceedings of the candidates for the Consuhhip. — 
Paralysis of the Constitution — Jleath of Julia, and reflections ou 
the political importance of that event (a.u. 697 — 700, b.c. 
57— 54). 

The wealth and influence of the aristocracy might 
have succumbed in a contest with the re- Appointment 
presentative of the mob of Rome, had it 
not armed itself with weapons from his 
own workshop, and turned the arts of the 
demagogue against himself. The nobles ®^u‘'.V9r. 
had adroitly availed themselves of the oc- 
currence of a scarcity, perhaps they had even con- 
trived it, to inflame the passions of the multitude 
against the champion it had deemed omnipotent. 
Oil the very day upon which the law was passed in 
favour of Cicero’s recal, a sudden fall was remarked 
ih the price of corn. The partisans of the banished 
man hailed this circumstance as a manifest token of 
divine appiobation.^ True it was that the markets 
rose again almost immediately ; but Cicero had the tact 


* Cic. pro Dorn. 5, 6. 
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to draw advantage in another way from this reverse 
also,^ Being now reinstated in his position, and, to 
a certain extent, in the influence he had formerly en- 
joyed in the counsels of the nobilit}", which he was 
anxious to fortify, he seized this pretext for proposing 
the appointment of Pompeius to an extraordinary 
commission for supplying the city. This was a recur- 
rence to the principle of the Grabinian and Manilla, n 
laws, both of which the leaders of the senate had 
resisted and denounced. But the republic had now 
become familiarized with these monopolies of power, 
which so latel}’’ had shaken it with alarm. It conceded, 
for the third time, indefinite and arbitrary powers to a 
personage, whose influence in the state was already 
greater than that of any of Ms competitors, perhaps 
even than that of the state itself. It authorized him to 
demand sxippliSs from any part of its dominions, at 
prices to be fixed at his own discretion ^ ; and to en- 
able him to carry out his measures, it invested him 
with the command of troops, and every other resource 
he might deem necessary. He received the sole ap- 
pointment of fifteen commissionersMps, posts of lucre 
and dignity which the principal men of Rome might 
covet. Cicero himself accepted one, though he does 
not appear to have taken any part in the administra- 
tion of the affair ^ The populace, looking to this 


* Dion, xxxix. 9.; App. H.C. ii. 18.; Plat Pomp. 49. The Clo- 
dian pai'tj took this opportunity of throwing the blame of this rise 
upon Cicero, whose fi iends had filled the city with strangers to 
secure his recaL Cicero was thus driven to promote Pompeius’s 
inteiests in his owm defence. Clodius thereupon attacked Pompeius 
as the real author of the famine. Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 3. We may 
believe with Drumann, that it was the latter who caused an artifici^il 
scarcity, with the '\iew of extorting an extraordinary employnient. 

^ Cic. ad Alt. iv. 1,: “Legem consules conscripserunt quoPompeio 
per quinquennium oinnis potestas rei fiumentariae toto orbe dai'etur.’* 
^ Quiijtus Cicero was employed by Pompeius in the execution of 
the office (Cic. joro 2. 39.) Drumann supposes that Marcus 

resigned his commissionership m favour of his brother. (Geach, 
Ronis^ iv. 611.). 
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measure for its immediate relief, clamorously inTited 
it, aud the senate offered no steady opposition.^ The 
appointment was decreed fora term ot five years j and 
its secret opponents were contented with discounte- 
nancing certain extravagant provisions which HSIes- 
sius, a flatterer of Pompeius, proposed to annex to it. 
The triumvir found himself compelled to disclaim any 
wish for the dictatorial power in the provinces, which 
his creature’s rogation would have conferred upon 
him *-^5 and the hill passed the popular assembly in a 
less obnoxiotis form than might have been appre- 
hended from the strength of his part}^^ and the reck- 
less impatience of the multitude. 

The senate was determined to follow up with 
energy its victory over the public enemy, nostiieam- 
That august body had listened to the 
speeches of Cicero on his return with com- 
miseration, the people with shame and contrition. 
All possible reparation was to he made to the injured 
patriot. The site of his house on the Palatine was 
restored to him, cleared of the new buildings which 
Clodius had begun to erect upon it, and relieved from 
the effect of the act of consecration, which was now 
disregarded as informal.^ Sums of money were also 
voted to him in compensation for his pecuniary losses.^ 


* Cic. ad Att iv. 1.: ‘‘ Senatus frequens et omnes consulares nihil 
Fompeio postulanti ncgarunt.’’ 

2 Cic. h c. 

“ Cicero, in his speech Pro Domo apud Ponti/ices, states the reasons 
why the act of consecration should be pronounced invalid. The 
college of priests would go no further than to declare that if the 
circumstances were such as he represented, the act would be vitiated; 
but the senate was satisfied with this qualified sentence, and pro- 
ceeded to vote accordingly. 

* The compensation for the Palatine house was fixed at HS. vicies, 
something less than 18,OOOZ. of our money, valuing the sestertium at 
8/. 175 Ifl?., that of the Tusculan quingentis millibus, or nearly 4,500/., 
of 1 he Permian at half that sum: “Certe valde illiberaliter.** Cic. 
ad Att. iv. 2. 
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The next object was to institute proceedings against 
the demagogue for the violence and illegality of his 
conduct. The validity of his original election to the 
tribimeship he had so abused might be brought into 
questiouj for high authorities pronounced the mode of 
his adoption into a plebeian house illegitimate. The 
establishment of this point would cut up the very 
roots of his power, by the summary reversal of all 
his official acts. But it would be difficult to carry 
so sweeping a censure in the teeth of the various 
methods of obstruction which a crafty opponent could 
employ in his defence. While Cicero urged on the 
prosecution, and Cato, lately returned from Cyprus, 
stood forward to repel it, the movements of the body 
of the senate were languid and distracted, and the 
apprehensions excited by the mob which filled the 
streets and m&iaced the assembly deterred it from 
pressing the matter to a decision.^ It was soon found, 
indeed, that even the pursuit of a common enemy 
was not a matter of interest sufficiently intense to 
subdue the private jealousies of a triumphant faction. 
The king of Egypt, Ptolemseus Auletes, of whose suit 
It is diverted Komau peoplc mention has been al- 

vosewihJ' ready made, had now ai'rived in the city, 
fhckmg and was besieging the doors of the political 
SSltlor. to chiefs with applications to befriend him. 
his kingdom. ^ most important commission was 

in view ; to whomsoever it fell, it would confer upon 
him, as the Komans phrased it, an increase of per- 
sonal dignity ; it would extend his influence among 
the lower orders, which still regarded the honours 
and titles of illustrious families as claims to their 
support and suffrages. Moreover, the discharge of 
such offices presented manifold ways of amassing 
treasure; there were outfit and salary to be expended, 
presents and bribes to be hoarded in the coffers of 


Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 1. 
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the family, or distributed among friends or opponents. 
Such a commission would require a military force for 
its execution, and thus confer power and influence, 
and the means of providing for dependents. For a 
moment all other party interests were abandoned, 
and political leaders rushed together into the ai’ena 
to compete for this brilliant preferment. In the first 
instance the consuls of the year were authorized, by 
their exalted position, to propose that the charge 
should devolve upon one of themselves, upon him, 
namely, who should obtain hy lot the province of 
Cilicia, which lay opportunely for an expedition to 
Egypt. Cilicia fell to Lentulus, Spain to Metellus. 
Lentulus was preparing to set out for his province, 
when one of the tribunes, C. Cato, produced an 
alleged oracle from the Sibylline verses, to the effect 
that the king must not be restored 'mith a 
multitude ; a phrase which was deemed to oracle pro- 
prohibit the employment of an armed force, aime’^nnter- 
The power of levying an army was one of 
the principal advantages which the commission held 
forth ; but the influence of Eome in Egypt was so 
great that the object, it might be presumed, could be 
easily effected by the representations even of an un- 
armed ambassador. The oracle was doubtless a forgery 
for political objects: but the people were swa} ed 
blindly by superstitious terrors, and no one ventured 
to trifle with their prejudices. Cicero, even in a 
familiar letter, speaks of the divine interference with 
bated breath. In the senate it was generally deemed 
an opportune fiction ; yet, in the discussions which 
ensued, its genuineness seems never to have been 
sailed in question.^ The prediction appears indeed 
to have sunk deeply into the minds of the nation ; the 
fate of Pompeius, when he was afterwards murdered 
on the shore of Egypt, was attributed to his neglect 


* Cic. ad Div. i. 1., in a letter to Lentulus. 
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of its earning, in. venturing merely to land upon 
the beach and seek an asylum for his broken ariny,^ 
Leutulus did not wait till the question regarding 
Great heats commissiou was settled, but departed foi 

his proviuce as soon as he had descended 
nubieffbrthia from thc coBSurs chait. Installed in his 
commission, government he awaited the result of these 
lagging*^ deliberations. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill which had already received the 
requisite sanctions, Cicero would have con- 
B c. 56 . sented to his retaining the commission, but 
would have withheld from him the military force. 
Others considered the whole matter as open to fresh 
discussion. Crass us proposed the appointment of 
three legates. Bibulus required that the three should 
be personages of inferior dignity. Volcatius and 
Afranius, friends of Pompeius, and others who were 
won over by the intrigues of the royal petitioner^, 
would have conferred the office on the great com- 
mander alone. Servilius, one of the gravest and 
noblest of the senate, declared the commission alto- 
gether inexpedient.^ Thus split into various sections, 
the senate exposed itself again to the attacks of its 
bitterest enemy. Clodius succeeded in obtaining the 
aedileship, while his friends, affecting to support the 
proposal of Crassus a.s adverse to Pompeius, used 
every endeavour to widen the breach between them.^ 


^ liUcan, 'I'iii. 824,: 

Hand equidem immerito Cumanse carmine vatis 
Cautum, ne Nili Peiusia tangeret ora 
Hesperius miles, ripasque sestate tnmentes.” 

* Cic, ad Div. L c i “ Regis causa si qai sunt qui velint, qui pauci 
sunt, omnes rem ad Poinpeium dcfeiunt.” The Egyptian king eror 
ployed intrigue and corru? tion, and even violence, to effect his object. 
He is said to have caused the ambassadors, whom the Alexandrians 
sent to confront him at Rome, to be waylaid and murdered on their 
route. Dion, XXX ix. 13.; Strab. xvii. 1. 

* Cic. L c, 

* Cic. ad Qti, Fr, ii. 3. ; ** Who is it that starves the people ? ” 
exclaimed Clodius. Pompeius I shouted his followers. ** Who 
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The triumvirs, regardless of their common interest, 
could no longer dissemble their mutual jealousy. 
Pompeius openly accused his associate of designs 
against his life, while Crassus thwarted with vigilant 
activity every scheme for his rival’s aggrandisement. 
Obscure as were the sources of the power which 
Crassus wielded, every day proved how deeply it was 
seated, and how great was the weight of the fhoneyed 
class by which he was principally supported. The 
result of a series of petty intrigues gradually nar- 
rowed the contest to one between Pompeius and 
Ijentulus, but the increasing violence of the popular 
demagogues made its decision impossible. 

The city became once more a prey to internal 
tumults. The nobles began to collect their 
retainers from the country to protect their c^jdmraSd 
champion Milo.^ The Clodians, ifnable 
to repel force by force, appealed in their turn to 
the tribunals, and impeached him without success. 
The tribune, C. Cato, however, persisted in harassing 
the senate with factious motions before the popular 
assembly. The statue of Jupiter on the summit of 
the Alban mount was struck by lightning^, a portent 
which excited a general panic, and raised a cry for 
rescinding the appointment of Lentulus.^ A bill 
was even proposed to recal him from his province^; 
but the consuls interfered by taking the auspices on 
the days of meeting, and thus vitiated the pro- 

wants to go to Aloxandria ? ** Pompeius ! ** they shouted again. 
** Whom do you wish to send Crassus !*' 

• Cic. L c, ; “■ Operas autem suas Clodius confirmat. Manus ad 
Quirinalia paratur: in eo miilto sumus superiorcs ipsius copiis. Sed 
nagna manus ex Piceno et Gallico exspectatur, ut etiam Catonis 
rt)gationibus de Milone et Licntulo lesistamus.” 

* Dion, xxxix. 15. This was in January, or early in February, 

A.U. 698. 

• Cic. ad Qu, jPr, ii. 3. 

* Cic. L c.; ad Div. i 5.; C. Cato legem promulgavit de imperio 
Lcntulo abrugando.” 
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eeedings.* The wheels of the constitution were 
locked. 

JBy getting himself elected aedile, Clodius had for 
Pompeiusis prescut averted the danger of judicial 

*buin'the impeachment. The influence he still con 
con^uisiup. tinned to wield at this crisis, bankrupt as 
he was in character, and destitute of the ordinary 
resources of great party leaders, must be referred to 
the secret support he received from personages of 
more importance than himself. Pompeiiis indeed had 
cast him otf in a fit of spleen ; yet the ends for which 
the triumvir was secretly working could only be rea- 
lized through the confusion to which the demagogue’s 
proceedings were obviously tending. The senate 
had displayed more resolution than he expected ; the 
state was not yet ripe for falling quietly under his 
domination. He now bitterly regretted having di- 
vested himself of his military command ; the charge 
of supplying the city had been denuded of that which 
constituted its greatest charm, the autboiity to levy 
troops. The senate had outwitted him by a specious 
gift, which added much to his unpopularity, and 
little to his strength. The more recent prospect of a 
command in Egypt had been fjustrated. There was 
only one way left to recover the position which he 
had relinquished, and that lay through the consul- 
Thecomuis ship. The consuls for the year just com- 
S'lSw mencing were men of more than common 
views. resolution ; such at least was Lentulus Mar- 

eellinus, and his superior force of character carried 
Marcius Philippus, his colleague, along with him.® 
These were not the men to surrender the advantage 
which their party had gained by the reversal ef 

^ Cic. afl Dtv. ii. 6.; ” Consul .... dies conntiales exemit omnea. 
C. Cato concionatus est, comitia haberi non biturum, si sibi cum 
populo agendi die.s essent exempti.” 

® Cic. ad Qa. Fr^ ii. 6. ; Consul est egregius Lentulus, non im- 
ped iente collega.^' 
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Clodius’s infamous law ; on the contrary, the^’ were 
already putting forward, as a candidate for the next 
consulship, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a brotherrin- 
law of M. Cato, inspired by his connexion, if not 
by his own temper, with the deepest hatred of the 
tiiumvirs. Domitius openly declared that his first 
act in office should be to propose Caesar’s recal from 
his province, and he was actuated no doubt by a 
similar spirit of hostility towards Caesar’s allies. 
The danger indeed touched the proconsul more nearly 
than either of his associates : for to him the depriva- 
tion of his command would be something much more 
serious than a mere temporary frustration of his am- 
bitious projects. It would be no less than 

^ i -t n t • * , Critical posi- 

a summons to appear before his enemies at tion of Caesar 
Kome, unarmed and defenceless. The mo- 
ment he should descend from power, banish- 
ment or even death, in all probability, awaited him.' 
Caesar’s position was, indeed, exceedingly critical. 
The reversal of the sentence on Cicero came too 
soon for his policy. He had assented to it with re- 
luctance. It had been extorted from him by the’ 
impatience of Pompeius ; for he had doubtless looked 
to the continuance of Clodius’s ascendancy until he 
could obtain certain further concessions from the 
terrified senate. By means of this instrument on. 
the tribunitian bench, he hoped to have driven the 
nobles to consent to an extension of his term of 
command, with ampler powers and more abundant 
resources. All this was absolutely necessary for the 
full development of his design to raise hiiuself to a 
position in which he might defy his enemies ; and in 
this view he continued, we must imagine, to sup- 
port Clodius even after Pompeius had withdrawn his 
countenance from him. 

The proconsul of Graul was never more actively 
engaged than during the intervals between ciBsar arrives 
the campaigns by which his attention was 18 waited upm 

rOL. I. A A. 
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by great num for the time engrossed. After the apparent 
toraanr"'*"’ submissioii of the Transalpine nations in 
vnigits. autumn of 697 , he had betaken himself 

to the Hither province, where he had two objects in 
view ; the first, and the more ostensible, was to 
convene the national assembly of the Cisalpine com- 
munities, through which he regulated the internal 
afifairs of his government, levied contributions, and 
recruited his legions ; the second was to confer with 
the friends whom he had left in the city, who flocked 
to him at Lucca', bringing in their train political 
agents of every shade of part}^, spies, enemies and 
admirers- Consuiars and officials of every grade 
thronged the narrow streets of a provincial watering- 
place. A hundred and twenty lictors might be 
counted at the proconsul’s door, while two hundred 
personages of senatorial rank, nearly one half of the 
order, paid their court at his levees.^ 

The genius of the popular champion was never 
Effectfofhia the Opportunities which fortune 

biiberyand presented to him, and seemed now to shine 
the more brilliantly from the pinnacle of 
glory which he had attained. If he practised every 
artifice to acquire or retain the affections of all 
classes, it was to ensure an abundant return of grati- 
tude, and acquiescence in the demands he meditated. 
While he dazzled them with the lustre of his splendid 
achievements, and tempered with kindness and affa- 
bility the haughtiness of military command, he secured 
an indemnity for the boldness with which he had 
multiplied his legions beyond the limits fixed by the 


'1 

* Lucca, according to tlie ancient orthography, Luca, was on the 
frontier of Liguria, which was compreliemicd in the province of 
Gallia Cisalpina. It wa'- first included in Ktrnria by Augustus. 
Mannert, G. der G, und B. ix. L 391.; Suet. JuL 24 ; “In urbem 
provincise suse Lucam.” 

2 FiUt. C^s, 21.; App, B.C* ii. 17. At Lucca Csesar passed the 
winter of 697 — C9S. 
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government, and fortified his position against the 
malevolence of a future consul. In lavishing upon 
his flatterers the spoils of his successful wars^, he was 
preparing to thrust his hands into the public trea^suiy, 
for the payment of the armies^ he had led to victory. 
These manoeuvres were crowned with a large measure 
of success. Senators and knights returned to Rome^ 
their ears tingling with his compliments, their hands 
overflowing with bis benefactions. The spendthrift 
extolled his generosity ; the prudent admired his 
dexterity ; even of the best and gravest many bowed 
beneath the ascendancy of his character, in which 
they beheld the last pledge of public order, energy, 
and security. 

The enmity between Pompeius and Crassus was 
felt by Caesar, who had so much use to make 
of both, to be highly disadvantageous to his melt irLlSS 
interests. He was anxious to effect a re- u.eirpoucym 
conciliation between them before he left ’ 
Italy to resume the command of his armies. He 
obtained interviews with them separately, with Cras- 
sus at Ravenna, afterwards with Pompeius at Lucca, 
where he eventually succeeded in bringing them 
together.^ The winter had passed, and he had not 
yet torn himself from the scene of his intrigues, 
when at the commencement of the month of April he 
was assailed by a direct attack on tbe part of the 
oligarchs. The onset was led by Cicero himself. 
The orator, after the first outburst of vanity and 
exultation, had leaimed to take a juster view of his 
own position. The glory which surrounds him in the 


^ See the instance of C. Rabirius Postumus, whose necessities 
Caesar relieved, in the speech of Cicero, pro Had, Post 15, 16. 
Comp. Sallust, B Catil. 54. “Caesar .... negotiis amicorum intentus 
sua negligere; nihil denegare quod doiio (lignum esKet,”&c Tha 
effects of Gallic gold became more evident at a later period. 

® Pion, xxxix. 25. 

Suet. JhL 24. 


A 4 2 
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eyes of posterity, for the splendour of his genius and 
the dignity of his character, has blinded too many 
historians to the moderate estimation in which he 
was field by his own contemporaries. Among the 
statesmen of his party Cicero occupied only a se- 
condary place. The brand of ignoble birth was upon 
him ; his. ascent to power was obstructed, his reten- 
tion of it thwarted by his own allies ; it was only 
when his services were essential that they consented 
to place him at their head. Cicero, for his part, had 
discovered that a man who could be so easily over- 
thrown ought not to aspire to command. The nobles 
had blandly waived his invitation to take them under 
his wing. The sneering tone in which he continues 
to speak of them may lead us to infer that he keenly 
felt the disparagement they cast upon him. But he 
bowed to ciictfmstances. Through the first three 
months of the year he displayed himself very little 
on the stage of public affairs.^ But suddenly, in the 
beginning of April, he startled the city by stepping 
prominently forward, and attacking Caesar’s law for 
the division of lands in Campania.^ The government 
had recently been obliged to place a large sum, forty 
millions of sesterces, at the disposal of its high com- 
missioner for the supply of the city. The treasury 
was drained, and it was easy to assert that there were 
no means forthcoming for the purchase of lands, 
according to the tenor of the late agrarian enactment. 
Now the nobles had need of boldness and eloquence. 
At their instigation Cicero proposed that the law 
should be altogether repealed; and the senate, full, 
he assures us, of admiration at his manoeuvre, which 


* Cic. ad Qu. Fr, ii. 6.: “Quo me libentius a curia et ab omni 
parte rei publicee suhtraho.” 

* The question of a repeal had already been mooted by the tribune 
Lupus m the December preceding, but Mai'cellinus had thought it 
prudent not to discuss it during a temporary absence of Pompeius. 
Cic. ad Qu* Fr, ii, 1. 
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it pretended to ascribe to himself alone, received the 
motion with acclamations, such as were oftener heard 
in a popular assembly than in the deliberations of so 
august a council.^ The matter, it was resolved, 
should stand over for solemn discussion on an ap- 
pointed day in the following month.^ The interview 
of the triumvirs was devoted to tracing tl^e line of 
their policy with reference to this hostile demon- 
stration. In the first place, it was determined that 
all jealousies between the associates must give way to 
the defence of their common interests. The election 
of Domitius must be defeated, and Caesar urged his 
colleagues to present themselves as candidates in 
oppowsition to him.^ If successful, he depended on 
the covenants between them to secure him in his 
military command, and to enlarge his powers to 
any extent he might choose to demalid. Should tlie 
senate persist in preventing the people from as- 
sembling, he was confident that it must ultimately 
be tired out, or frightened from its course by the 
fear of a dictatorship. Meanwhile Pompeius should 
use every endeavour to detach Cicero from the enemy, 
and assist in procuring the prolongation of Caesar’s 
command, together with the other indulgences which 
he required. 

The proconsul now once more crossed the Alps. 
Pompeius passed over to Sardinia, where cieero^s equi- 
he met his legate Q. Cicero, whom he chose 
to consider, upon his acceptance of a post aidTt?iching 
under him, as a pledge for his brother’s 

> Cic. ad Qu, JFV. ii. 5.: “ Clamore prope concionali.” 

2 Cic. adDiv, 1 , 9.: “ Non. April, rnihi est Senatus assensus ut de 
agro Campano freqnenti Senatu id. Mai, referretur.” 

* Suet. JuL 24. : “ Sed cum I^. Domitius consulatus candidatua 
palam minaretur, consulem se effectuvum quod praetor iiequissct, 
ademptiirumqne ei exercitus, Crassura Fompoiumque m urbem pro- 
vincisB suae Lucam extractos compulit, ut detrudendi Domitxi causa 
alterum consulatum peterent.*' 
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allegiance.^ No sooner had the orator delivered 
his speech against Caesar’s agrarian law than he 
had hastened to pay a visit to Pompeius, who was 
on the point of leaving Pome for Sardinia^ with 
the hope of eliciting' from him some tokens of ap- 
probation. But the crafty dissembler was im- 
penetraWy reserved ^ ; he did not even mention 
that he expected to meet Csesar at Lucca on his 
way. Cicero probably augured no good from this 
taciturnity. He had already revolved in his mind 
the rashness of the move he had made; he had ba- 
lanced the disastrous consequences of a breach with 
the triumvirs against the slender support he could 
expect from the weak and wavering faction to which 
he had renewed his devotion. He was relieved per- 
haps from a weight of anxiety when he received let- 
ters from his brother expostulating with him on his 
hostihty to Caesar, urging the policy of concession, 
and still assuring him that the triumvirs, though 
offended, were not implacable. We discover imme- 
diately an entire change in the tone of the oi'ator’s 
correspondence.^ He abandons resentfully the cause 
of the oligarchs, against whose faithlessness and fri- 
volity he lashes himself into indignation. They no 
longer love him, be says, and he must now transfer 
his regard to others who do so. He paints to himself 
in glowing colours the merits of the great chiefs of 
the republic, and argues from the maxims of wise 
men of old that the simple citizen should conform 
his views to those of the best and noblest. He de- 
precates the charge of inconstancy in tones which 
seem to admit its justice, and finally resigns himself 
in despair to the irresistible current of circumstances. 


' Cic. ad Div, i. 9. 

* Cic. ad Q 71 , Fr. ii. 6. 

* Compare Cicero’s letters, ad Att. iv. 5., ad Div. 1 7., and more 
particulaily that to Lentiilns ad Div, L 9., in which he lefiews hia 
political coarse at this period. 
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Cicero indeed was spared the disgrace of refuting 
in May the arguments which he had alleged cicero’s 
against Caesar’s law in the month preced- 
iiig. The senate, abandoned by its spokes- defvn^S'c^sar 
man^ allowed the matter to drop. But 
when he next appeared in the arena of 
public discussion, it was to pronounce a 
laboured panegyric upon the very man* against 
whom he had so lately led the ranks of opposi- 
tion. Before proceeding to the election of consuls, 
the nobles bethought them of the Sempronian law, 
according to which the consular provinces were to 
be assigned prospectively before the day of elec- 
tion. Little regard, as we have seen, had been paid 
to an enactment so adverse to the rapid and fluc- 
tuating combinations of the day ; nevertheless it 
might be made an instrument for assailing an enemy, 
and it was not forgotten that Csesar had received his 
three provinces in utter defiance of it. It was now 
proposed, not only to enforce it, but even to give it 
a retrospective effect.^ All the speakers, except 
Servilius, had declared themselves in favour of de- 
priving the G-allic proconsul of one or more of the 
governments he held in conjunction, when Cicero 
stepped forward in his defence, with a speech of 
peculiar dignity and spirit. He pointed with just 
enthusiasm to the extent and rapidity of Caesar’s 
conquests; he had broken the Helvetians, he had 
repulsed the Germans, he had received submission 
and hostages from every state of Gaul. Cicero urged 
the expediency of allowing him to complete and 
consolidate the work he had thus successfully begun; 

* Cic. Oratn de Provinchs Consvlaribus ; ad JDiv. i. 9. This speech 
was probably delivered in May (comp, ad Dtv, i. 7.), when Cicero 
alludes fo the discussion in a letter to Lentulus, though he seems to 
be withheld by shame from mentioning the part he took in it him- 
self : Quod eo ad te brcvius scribo, quia me status hie reipublicaa 
poll delcctac.” Abeken, p. 153. 
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a work whicli should relieve Rome thenceforward 
from any dread of foreign invasion. By an artful 
panegyric on Pompeius, the victor of the east, the 
orator insinuated the importance of fostering . the 
genius of an ambitious rival. He claimed it as a 
merit that he had prevailed on the senate to increase 
the number of Caesar’s lieutenants, and to grant him 
the pecuniary supplies which the war demanded ^ ; 
finally, he contended that such indulgences must, in 
consistency, be crowned by repelling with indignation 
the blow now aimed against him. These arguments 
and instances, backed by the influence of the trium- 
virs, averted the impending decree. But Cicero had 
not missed the opportunity of avenging himself on 
the consuls who had consented to his banishment. 
He showed with his usual felicity how strongly the 
Sempronian la-vy condemned the appointment of Piso 
and G-abinius to Macedonia and Syria, and he even 
succeeded in effecting their recal.® 

But with whatever gravity and decorum the senate 

ThecoiiBuis continue its discussions, in antici- 

resfst^threiee- patiou of the due elcctiou of magistrates, 
®ucce8«o«tin there were forces out of doors beyond its 
control, which had arrayed themselves 
in so hostile an attitude, that it could 
not venture to invoke the decision of the comitia. 
Pompeius and Crassns were canvassing the tribes ; 
the demagogues of the forum, again in secret league 
with them^, were stirring up the passions of the 
populace, and urging them to reject the nominee 
of the oligarchy. When it became manifest that 

* Dion, xxxix. 25 

® Ascon. in Ptson, arg. p. 2.: ‘‘Revocati .... ex provinciis PisG 
et Gabinms.” The latter, however, did not relinquish his govern- 
ment till M. Crassus came to supersede him, a.v 700 Piso was 
summoned home without delay, and his province handed over t) the 
prictor Q. Anchaiius. Oic. in Pis 36. 

* Dion, xxxix. 29.: KXc&dios Se iv rovrc^ \Lera7rri5i>cra$ uvBu rtp 
TiojxTriiiov. k.tK. 
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Domitius could not succeed, the senate, under the 
daring guidance of Marcellinus, determined at least 
to prevent the election of any other candidate. 
Day after day the consuls interposed with adverse 
auspices, and forbade the tribes to assemble. There 
still existed sufficient reverence for the forms of 
the constitution to ensure respect even to this 
stretch of prerogative. The election of magistrates 
was so closely bound up with the observances of 
the state religion, that no appointment could com- 
mand the regard even of its own authors which 
was not sanctioned by the ordinary modes of pro- 
cedure. Indeed, the obstinacy with which Marcel- 
linus maintained a struggle which could only 
increase the confusion of affairs, earned him the 
acclamations even of the fickle populace. He 
replied to their insensate shouts by solemnly 
warning them that a time was coming when even 
their voices should be no longer free.^ He wished, 
perhaps, to prepare their jninds for that final appeal 
to arms which the nobles had been long revolving 
in their wild and fluctuating counsels. But the 
consuls knew that their power was on the point 
of expiring with the close of the current year, and 
that it would be impossible ultimately to resist the 
usurpation with which the commonwealth was 
threatened. They abstained during the a. u 699- 
remainder of their term from all the duties 
of their office. They neither relinquished the 
mourning in which they had clad themselves, nor 
attended the popular spectacles, nor feasted in the 
Capitol on Jove’s solemn day, nor celebrated the 
great Latin festival on the Alban mount, hut con- 
tinued to conduct themselves in every thing as 
men under constraint, and magistrates deprived of 
their legitimate power.^ 


i Val Max. vi. 2, 6. 


^ Dion, xxxix. 30. 
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As soon as the curule chairs had become vacant, 
Pompejus and the triumvirs reappeared on the stage. With 
Sfc'ipeiecuoYs thc assistaHco of C- Cato and the other 
ihipbyvio-' tribunes devoted to them, they convened 
commence:- the people, and enacted a shadow of the 
year forms of election. They resorted to violence 

and bribery with equal recklessness ; but it was not 
till young Crassus arrived from Graul with a detach- 
ment of Csesar’s veterans, to control the elections, 
that the nobles finally gave way. Domitius himself had 
doggedly interposed as a candidate, and only retired 
from the contest when his attendant had been slain 
at his side,^ The new consuls, Pompeius and Crassus, 
having obtained their own appointment by violating 
every principle of justice and law, proceeded to 
employ similar means to secure the other magis- 
tracies for creatures on whom they could rely.* 
M. Cato, who was a candidate for the prsetorship, 
was mortified by a contemptuous rejection which the 
character of Vatinius, the rival to whom the all- 
powerful consuls postponed him, rendered the more 
insulting-^ Nor indeed did the sworn defenders of 
the public tranquillity carry their point in all cases 
without bloodshed. But quiet was eventually re- 
stored ; they were feared for tbeir vigour, if not 
respected, and Pome settled down for a time in 
exhaustion and disgust under the tyranny of her 
new rulers. 

When Pompeius looked back upon his own career, 
from the time of his return from Asia, in 
enjoyment of unexampled glory, and 
with the prospect of exerting almost 
a^efumgeof bouudless influence, he could not fail 


* Dion, xxxix. 3L; App, B.C. ii. 17. 

® Two only of the new tribunes, C. Ateius Capito and P. Aquiliua 
Gall ns, were hostile to them. Dion, xxxix. 32. 

* Liv. J£ptt cv.; Val. Max. vii. 5 : *■* Comiuornm maximum cri- 
men .... proxima demeiitise sufiragia .... qiieni honorem Catoni 
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observe that he had fallen from the summit of 
dignity which he then occupied, and that Csesar, 
a young-er aspirant, was threatening to outclimb him 
at no distant day. He might remark how different 
had been the course they had respectively pursued. 
The one had awaited in proud inaction the offer of 
fresh honours and powers ; the other had seized 
and secured them with his own hands. Ihe one 
had studied to increase the confusion of public 
affairs, by balancing faction against faction; the 
other had attached himself, without wavering, to the 
party with which he was hereditarily connected. 
The one had hoped that the necessities of the state 
would at last combine all men in the common policy 
of elevating him to the dictatorship ; the other had 
applied himself steadily to the task of reducing his 
opponents to insignificance, and throwing the crea- 
tion of a supreme ruler into the hands of his own 
devoted adherents, Pompeius seems to have now 
determined to alter his previous course, and imitate 
that of his more audacious competitor, by bolder and 
more hazardous steps, such as he had not shrunk 
from himself in earlier times, when his position was 
still to be won. With this view he had grasped at 
the consulship, and obtained it by means which the 
nobles could never forgive. He wanted, as we have 
seen, to secure the reversion of a province, and to 
place himself again at the head of an army. A short 
experience of civil affairs bad sufficed to teach him 
that the profession of his early choice, in which 
he had been invincible, was the most natural to him, 
as well as the most available for his purposes. As a 
nailitary chieftain, he might enact again the crowning 
triumphs of his master Sulla, whom he had imitated 

detiegaverant Vatinio dare coacti snnt/' This strikiafj perversion of 
justice was remembered four centuries later; comp. Mamert. G'tat, 
Act ad Julian c. 19 . : “ tJnde tmtum est ut majores nosiri videront 
Vatinios designates et repulses Catones.” 
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in the outset of his cai’eer with such fidelity and 
success. But the toils in which Csesar had entangled 
him, by the connexion he had so dexterously formed 
between them, confined his moTements on every 
side, and disabled him from the free use of the 
victory he had gained. 

The ^ consuls began their career with an out- 
TaivofTre ^urd show of moderation, affecting to be 
bomusfor* content with their brilliant position, and 
j»rovincefl^n to look for no ulterior advantages. But 
C. TreboniuvS, one of their tribunitian 
c®i.ar’8ud- allies, came forward in their service, and, 
no doubt, at their own suggestion, with a 
proposal that the governments of Spain and Syria 
should be conferred upon Ihem respectively, at the 
expiration of their year of office, for a term of five 
years, togethdi' with extensive powers for making 
war and levying armiesd The friends of Caesar 
were immediately roused. A renewal of the lease 
of his own proconsulate was the object at which 
Caesar was aiming. His original term was now only 
in the course of its fourth year, but his plans re- 
quired several more for their full development. 
There must be fresh campaigns to complete the 
training of his soldiers; new resources must be dis- 
covered to gorge the cupidity of his officers. Gran I, 
he might urge, once conquered, had risen again in 
arms ; Grermany and Britain loomed obscurely in the 
distance ; the mere proximity of freedom furnished a 
dangerous example to unsettled and discontented 
subjects. The excuse was plausible; but it was only 
a pretence; the real objects of the proconsul were 
not such as could be revealed in the Roman forum. 
Accordingly, the partisans of Caesar, zealous for their 


* LiV. Epit cv. ; Dion, xxxix. 33.: STparwraiy tc Haois 'kv 

Kal Ttav voXirooi' Kal tojv fcal /fcJ 

TToh? o^s fiovKrid&Kn Trotovpevots, 
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patron’s advancement, and not less so for their own 
private interests, declared that they would suffer no 
such augmentation of the dignity of Pompeius and 
Crassus, without securing an equivalent for their 
absent associate. The consuls were compelled re- 
luctantly to recede from their own exclusive preten- 
sions, and it was signified to Trebonius, as their wish, 
that he should propose another law for the prSlonga- 
tion of Caesar’s command also.^ 

If the statesmen of Rome were mortified by the 
arrogance of consuls who had thrust them- i^awforthe 
selves unbidden into the seats they occu- 
pied, they were still more alarmed at the SyTyears^- 
demands unfolded from the rival quarter, fenatonai^"® 
They could not fail to foresee that, in 
making such large concessions, they would build up 
from its foundations a power such ^s had never 
before overshadowed the conim on wealth ; for it was 
manifest that these latter years of Csesar’s govern- 
ment would consolidate his influence over his soldiers, 
by weaning them from the habits and prejudices of 
citizens, and teaching them to centre all their feelings 
of duty and obedience in their leader alone. No 
sooner, therefore, were these motions made, than the 
nobles arrayed themselves for another struggle. It 
was not, however, Lucullus, and Servilius, and Cicero 
that now appeai'ed, as formerly, in the van. M. Cato, 
the influence of whose grave consistency had been 
almost obliterated by daily collision with violence 
and vulgarity, and Favonius, a party brawler, rather 
than a political champion, were the most active 
leaders of the oligarchy. Ateins and Aquilius, in 
tli^ir capacity of tribunes, were willing to throw over 
them the bruised and battered shield of their official 
dignity. But under the guidance of such men as 


* App- B, C iu 18.; Tell. u. 46.: **Caesan le^e, quam Pompeiua 

ad popuiuia tulit, prorogatse in idem spatium temporis provinciae.’* 
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tliesGy the cause was in danger of being rendered 
ridiculous* Favonius, being limited to an harangue 
of a single hour, consumed the whole of it in remon- 
strating against the shortness of the time allotted 
him. Cato, to whom a double space was conceded, 
launched forth into a general invective against the 
conduct of his opponents, tracking their violence and 
treachery through the whole sequence of political 
events, so that his time also was exhausted before he 
had arrived at the real point of discussion.^ Such 
were the infirmities of the men to whose discretion 
the indolence or despair of the nobles had now con- 


signed their cause. 

Thus was the whole day consumed before Tre- 
Theia^'is bunius and his allies on the tribunitian 
popiiaV^^ bench found an opportunity of delivering 
violence. theij sentiments ; for it was the custom, 
derived from simpler times, to allow private persons 
to take the precedence in discussion, that they might 
not be unduly biassed by the superior authority of 
those who spoke from official seats. Cato had gained 
his point so far as to retaid the discussion by twenty- 
four hours. But it was about to be renewed on the 


morrow. Aquilius, fearing now that his opponents’ 
exasperation might induce them to use violence to 
prevent his appearance in the forum in the morning 
passed the night in one of the curias on the spot. 
His ingenuity, however, was of little avail. Tre- 
bonius caused the doors of the building to be blocked 
up, and kept his colleague in durance through the 
greater part of the ensuing day. At the same time 
he obstructed the passages which led to the forum, 
and excluded with a high hand Ateius, Cato, Fav^- 
nius, and all the most notable men of their party. 
Some of them, indeed, contrived to slip unobserved 
into the assembly, while others forced their way into 


* Plut. Cat, Min 43.5 Dion, xxxix. 34 . 
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the iaclosure over the heads of the crowd. Cato and 
Ateius were lifted upon men’s shoulders, and from 
that unsteady elevation the voice of the tribune was 
heard above the din, proclaiming that the au&pices 
were adverse, the proceedings illegal, and the assem- 
bly formally dissolved. He was answered by the 
brandishing of clubs, and by showers of stones; 
swords and daggers were drawn in the affray, and 
the friends of the senatorial party were driven from 
the arena, not without bloodshed.^ Such were the 
tumultuary proceedings by which the triumvirs 
secured a pretended ratification of their schemes. 

In such scenes as these, the consuls themselves did 
nob scruple to take part openly. Not long i>«sastroiis 
before, at the election of sediles, the robe 
of Pompeius had been sprinkled with the 
blood of a victim of popular ferocity# This accident 
was eventually attended by the most fatal conse- 
quences.^ On his return home, thus disfigured, he 
was met at his door by his wife Julia, suddenly in- 
formed of the fray, and hastening to welcome her 
husband on his safe arrival. The youthful matron, 
devotedly attached to her spouse, and far advanced 
in pregnancy, was so much alarmed at the sight, 
that she was seized with premature labour. The 
event gave a shock to her constitution, from which, 
as will appear, she never wholly recovered. 

The populace, who delighted in thwarting the senate 
and mobbing its champions, had neverthe- 
less no sympathv for the chieftains who had seeS to ingxa- 

*j X liiDCisstil 

now condescended to become their leaders. with the 
In vain did Pompeius study to ingratiate m&snmotnt 
4;)imself with them, as Caesar had done 
before him, by the magnificence of his public exhi- 
bitions. The splendour, indeed, even of Caesar’s 


* Plut. Lc, Pomp. 52., Crass. 15.; Dion, xxxix. 35, 36. 

* Plut. Pomp. 53. 
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sedileship was eclipsed by the opening of his rival’s 
gorgeous theatre, the first edifice of the kind at Rome 
constructed of stone, and designed for permanence.* 
Within the circuit of its walls it could accommodate 
forty thousand spectators, no small portion of the 
resident population of the city; and it was adorned 
with a profusion of gold, marble and precious stones, 
such as the wes'^ern world had never before witnessed. 
That such profuse magnificence might not seem to 
be lavished upon a work of mere luxury, a temple 
was attached to it dedicated to Venus the Conqueror, 
so placed that the seats of the theatre might serve as 
a flight of stairs to the sacred edifice The ceremony 
of consecration was attended with a display of music, 
with chariot races, and all the games of thepa]8estra.‘-^ 
In the course of five successive days, five hundred 
lions were sent forth to be hunted and slaughtered 
in the arena. Eighteen elephants were made to fight 
with trained bands of gladiators ; but the populace 
was seized with a fit of unusual sensibility, and the 
cries and agonies of these half-reasoning animals 
damped even the excitement of such a spectacle with 
pity and disgust.^ Some even professed to interpret 


* Dion, xxxix. 38.: $ koI vvv Ka/xirpypS/xcOa, Ti»c. Ann, xiv. 20.: 

Quippe erant qui Cn. Pompeium inciisatum a seiiionbus feirent, 
quod mansuram theatri sedem posuisset : nam antea subitarns 
gradihus et scena in tempus struc-ta ludos edi solitos, vel, pi vetustiora 
repetas, stantem popiilum spectavipse.” The founder was supposed 
to regard none of his exploits with more complncciicy than the 
erection of this magnificent edifice. Compare Lucan, i. 133, : 
“ Plausuque sni gaudere tneatri,” vii. 10 : 

“ Nam Pompeiani visus sibi sede theatri 
Innumcram effigiem Romanse cernere plebis j 
Attoliique siium Isetis ad sidera nomeix 
Vocibus, et plausu cuneos certare sonantes.” 

The sentiments of the ancients on this building are collected, and its 
later history related by Drumann, iv. 521. 

^Dion, I c. ; Plut. Fomp, 62. ; Cic. de Off. ii. 16. ; Plin. H.Ni 
xxxvi- 24. 

® Cic. ad Div, vii. 1.; Plin, H, JV. viii. 7 : Tanto dolore, ut 
•^opulus flens universus consurgerct, dirasque Pompeio quas ille raox 
Imc Jinprccaietur/* 
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the miserable wailings of the victims, and affirmed 
that they appealed to the generosity and justice of 
the Eoman people, having only been induced to leave 
their native shores on assurances of safety, whieli 
their captors bad confirmed to them by oath.^ After 
all, the liberality, as averred by the great man’s 
detractors, was not Pompeius’s own.® The Ijiiilding 
had been raised by the taste and munificence of 
Demetrius, one of his freedmen, who had thus de- 
voted to the entertainment of the public the treasures 
he liad accumulated in following his patron’s fortunes. 
He had considerately bestowed upon it the name of 
Pompeius, to screen from the invidious gaze of the 
citizens the enormous amount of his own private 
gains. 

Whatever remnant of gratitude, however, the 
Eomans might feel towards their consul, 
after the efforts he had made to amuse 
them, they were dissatisfied both with him province I ‘y 
and with themselves, when they beheld the 
legions which he and his colleague had hastened to 
levy in pursuance of their late decree. The tribunes 
even attempted to revoke the sanction under which 
they had been raised, but the speedy preparations of 
Crassus for possessing himself of his eastern govern- 
ment, and the apparent moderation of Pompeius, 
who despatched his troops to Spain, that their pre- 
sence in the neighbourhood of the city might afford 
no cause for jealousy, soon engaged them to relax 
from their hostility. Pompeius himself determined 
not to quit the centre of affairs; the functions with 
which he had been invested as comptroller of sup- 
plies gave him a ready excuse^; and he proposed, 

> The credit of this statement must be appropriated to Dion ex- 
clusively- 

2 Dion, /. c. 

* Dion, xxxix. 39 ; Plut. Pomp, 53, The good-natured pbilo«;o- 
pher attribute's l^ompeiub*s stay at Rome solely to his affection for 
Ins wife. 

VOL, I. 
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for the -first time since the establishment of the re- 
public^ to govern his province through his lieutenants 
alone. 

During their consulship Pompeius and Crassus 
had turned some portion of their attention^ 
sumptuary though with little energy or decision, to 
pecuniary ^ the enactment of sumptuary laws ; a course 
?irthe''o£ which always flatters the envious feelings of 
o ju ex. middle classes, and which met at Rome 

with the cold approbation of discreet and experienced 
men even among the highest. But in this policy 
they were speedily defeated by the selfishness of the 
nobles, particularly of Hortensius^, and they were 
easily induced to desist from a project, undertaken 
probably more for the sake of appearances than from 
i)ny real devotion to antique simplicity. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in establishing a pecuniary qualifi- 
cation for the office of jadex% instead of the merely 
arbitrary selection from the privileged orders, the 
senators, knights and serarian tribunes, which had 
prevailed since the enactment of the Aurelian law.'^ 
This reform, also, had a specious appearance, inas- 
much as it tended to confine a post of much re- 
sponsibility and temptation to the classes -which, 
from their affluent or easy circumstances, might be 
deemed sufficiently free from the oidinary incite- 
ments to cupidity. Nevertheless, in the frightful 
state of the reigning immorality, it had probably no 
other effect but to enhance the price of judicial 
venality. But Crassus was eminently studious of 
outward decorum, and such, no doubt, was the 
character which the measure seemed at first sight to 


* Dion, xxxix. 37. 

- Cic. Philipp. 1 . 8. ; Ascon. in Cic. Plson. 94 : “ Pompeius in 
consulatu sccundo .... promulgavjt iit amplissimo ex censu, ex 
centuriis aliter quani antoa Iccti judices, aeque tanion cx illis tribiis 
ordinibus res judicarent.’' Comp. Fischer, Rom Zeittafeln^ p. 247. 

3 4.tr. 684, B c 70 
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bear. On the other hand, it was a direct boon to 
the moneyed interest; it raised wealth above birth, 
virtue and education; it tended to hasten the con- 
summation of social corruption, when poverty is 
branded as a crime, and riches become the sole 
object of popular adoration. 

The overwhelming preponderance of the Aidumvirs 
in the scales of power reduced Cicero to a political posi- 
state of political inactivity. He studied hfJconneSon 
to secure the friendship, or, in other and 

words, the protection both of Caesar and 
Pompeius, while at the same time he 
shrank from joining systematically in the defence 
of their policy, the only condition on which they 
would freely impart it. On the one hand, he writes 
with groat satisfaction of the visit with which Pom- 
peius had honoured his retiremen?, not immixed, 
however, with serious misgivings as to the sincerity 
of his friendly expressions^; on the other, he pays 
his court assiduously to the proconsul in Gaul, 
through his brother Quintus, who had accepted the 
post of legates there, and other officers in the army. 
He submits his poetical compositions to the judg- 
ment of the accomplished captain, and is highly 
delighted with the flattery he receives in return.^ He 
hints tljat he is engaged on a poem in celebration of 
Caesar’s invasion of Britain, which now occupied 
public attention ; he appeals to his brother for the 
facts; the form, he says, shall be supplied by liis 
own genius.® Tow'ards Crassus, however, whose per- 
S(;n and character he always regarded with aversion, 
Cicero made no advances ; he could not put on the 
g^iise of affection where his feelings were of a nature 
directl}^ opposite. Pompeius and Caesar, indeed, on 
their part constantly strove to effect a better under- 


^ Cic. ad Att iv. 9. ^ Cic. ad Qu Fr, ii. 16 

® Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 15. 
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*^tandii}g between him and their colleague, and their 
efforts were strongly seconded by the mutual regard 
of th^ orator and the younger Crassus, But the 
enmity of many years, as Cicero himself confesses, 
burst forth in a violent altercation between himself 
and Crassus in the senate, just before the departure 
of the Syrian proconsul for his province, and this 
open rupture was with difficulty skinned over at the 
last moment to meet the public eye.^ The stress 
which the triumvirs laid upon the mere appearance 
of a reconciliation may have flattered Cicero’s self- 
importance ; but the advice of his friend Atticus was 
probably the wisest that could be offered, in urging 
him, at this crisis, to abandon political life. From 
the termination of the affair of Catilina, his part was, 
in fact, concluded. His triumphant return from 
banishment formed an appropriate drop-scene to the 
His mental noble interlude of which he had been the 
le^omces. hcro. But m the midst of all his cares, 
the disappointment of his ambition, the ingratitude 
of one set of friends and the insincerity^ of another, 
embittered as they were by his constant apprehensions 
for the welfare of his country, he still filled every 
vacant moment with the recreations of literature and 
philosophy.^ His doors stood always open to any 
friend who would contribute a speculation or a 
criticism to his overflowing stores of thought. His 
mind, irritable, perplexed and desponding in public 
matters, recovered, in these healthier engagements, 
its calmness, its dignity and its strength. In phzlo- 

’ Cic. ad Dw. i. 9. : “ Crassus, ut quasi testata populo Rom. esset 
uostra gratia, poene a meis laribus est in piovincianlxjrorectus.” Ttre 
reconciliation was attested by a supper, at which the parties met in 
the gardens of Crassipes, wlio had lately married the orator’s daughter 
Tuilia: “ Quum mihi condixisset, coenavit apud mo in mei genen 
C assipedis hortis.” 

- It was in tlie course of this year that Cicero wrote, or at least 
completed his dialogue de Oratore^ the most elaboraie and intei'Csting 
perhaps of* his works. Cic. ad AU, iv. id I>u\ i. 9- 
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sophy he kept his aim before him with a steaiiaess 
vvhich it had been well for his fame if he could have 
imparted to his political career ; or rather, the same 
disposition to balance and temporize, which w’recked 
his fortunes as a statesman, fitted him to hear all 
parties and weigh all theoretical opinions, and, if not 
to discover speculative truth, at least to limit on all 
sides the encroachments of error. ^ 

Unable to adjust their rival pretensions to restore 
the king of Egypt to his throne, the states- 
men of Rome had allowed the affair to fall pcsaimnuriii 
into abeyance. We have seen that Len- ment of Svria, 
tulus Spinther had gone to his province 
of Cilicia, in the expectation of receiving full 
powers from the government to carry that measure 
into execution, according to the tenor of the bill 
which he had himself proposed. ^\^en the complete 
ratification of his commission was withheld, and the 
subject reopened for competition and intrigue, Cicero 
undertook to watch over the interests of his frieml 
the late consul, and continued to amuse him with 
hopes of eventually bringing the matter to a favour- 
able issue. But meanwhile the affair, which had 
lingered so long at Rome, and had become at last 
forgotten in the huiTy of more momentous agitations, 
was settled at once by a daring and unscrupulous 
hand. Gabinius, on the expiration of his ue resolves 
consulship at the end of the year 696, had 
succeeded to the government of Syria. We 
meet with no trace of any special enact- 
ment by which that office was assured to him for 
any longer period than the ordinary term of twelve 

* A story was told of Cicero (Flut, Cic, 5 ), that in his youth ho 
consulted the oracle at Delphi how he might acquire fame, and that 
he received in answer the prudent advice, to make the bent of his 
own genius, and not the estimation of the world, the guide of his 
life. Tins pleasing fiction expresses the judgment of posterity upoi# 
liift. charaeur. 
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months ; nevertheless^ he occupied it through the 
space of two years complete, and did not quit it, 
even after his formal recal upon Cicero’s motion, till 
towards the end of 699, when Crassus was preparing 
to supersede himd The aggressive and tyrannical 
character which distinguished the conduct of the Eo- 
man procqnsuls, both towards their own subjects and 
foreigners, was maintained by G-abinius with syste- 
matic vigour. With regard to Judea he adopted the 
policy which Pompeius had bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors in Syria, and supported Hyrcanus by a mili- 
tary force against the family of his brother Aristo- 
bnlus. The restlessness of the Arabs on the frontier 
might demand his vigilance and activity, and excuse 
the attacks which he made upon the neighbouring 
tribes. Some trifling successes obtained in these 
enterprises acqufred for him from his soldiers the 
title of Imperator.^ But when he applied to the 
senate for a supplication, in honour apparently of 
his vaunted exploits in one of these expeditions, the 
nobles evinced their dislike to him, and their stifled 
resentment towards his pati'on Pompeius, by a con- 
temptuous refusal.^ Such an affront, it was said, 
had never before been cast upon a proconsul, and it 
served rather to excite than to check his ambition 
and audacity. Gabinius next proposed to restore to 
the throne of Parthia a claimant named Mithridates, 
who bad been ejected from it by his brother Orodes. 

^ The laws of Sulla, always adapted to enhance the influence of 
the senate, permitted the pi’oconsiil to remain in his province, after 
the expiiation of the year, until he was superseded by a successor 
(Drumann, ii. 190.)* Cicero, m a letter to f entulus Div. i 9.), 
su^fjests to him that ho is not authorizud to leave Cilicia before tho-^^ 
111 rival of a new proconsul with full powers. 

^ It seems that Gabinius suffered some ignominious losses in these 
campaigns C\c, p/o Sest. 33.: “ Neque equitatum in Syria et co-- 
hortes optimas pcrdidissemus.” 

^ ^ Cic. Philipp, xiv. 9., ad Qa Pr. ii. 8.: “Id. Mails seriatus 
fiequcns divinus fiuC in supplicatione Gabinio deiieganda.’* 
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But he was besieged at the same time by the im- 
portunities of Auletes, who had retired disappointed 
from the doors of his patrons in Rome^ and the offer 
of a direct bribe induced him to adopt in preference 
the cause of the Egyptian.^ 

The population of Alexandria, which gave law to 
Egypt, was headstrong and rebellious, and ^ 
always required to be amused into obe- ^Slhferof 
dience to its sovereigns. It had expelled 
Auletes from his throne, and bestowed the 
vacant seat upon his daughter Berenice. When the 
exiled monarch repaired to Rome, and prayed the 
senate to restore him to the dignity which the decla- 
ration of friendship and alliance on the part of the 
republic had solemnly assured him, the Alexandrians 
sought to strengthen themselves against the impend- 
ing danger.^ They invited Seleucus"? a scion of the 
dynasty which had lately reigned in Syria, to partake 
the throne and bed of their young queen. But both 
the people and the sovereign seem to have been soon 
dissatisfied with this alliance, and the unfortunate 
prince was strangled by the orders of his consort 
Another competitor for the precarious distinction 
was found however in the person of Archelaus, the 
son, we are assured, of one of the generals of Mith- 
ridates, but who pretended to be the offspring of the 
great king himself, and aspired to wield the influence 
of that formidable name- Grabinius, it seems, had 

* Ills cause was recommended to Gabinius by letters fiom Pom- 
peiiis bimfccU- P>ion, xxxix. 56. 

® Csesar had asserted that the kingdom of Egypt had been be- 
queathed to the Koman people by Alexander I. (see above, p. 99.). 
That sovereign had left one daughter, Bcienice, and two illegitimate 
sons, afterwards kings of Egypt and Cyprus. The daughter died, 
and Auletes, the elder of the brotheis, experienced gieat difficulty in 
efctablishing Ins claim to the succession. The jealousy of the senate 
saved him from the aggression meditated by Cassar, and be spent 
6000 talents in winning over the nobles whom be piincipally feared. 
Suet. JuL 54.; Dion, xxx. 12.; Plut. Can. 4?. 
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captured this man at an earlier period^ and had pur- 
posely allowed him to escape^, in order to embroil 
the Egyptian court still more wjth the government 
of Eome, and give a colour to the violence he 
meditated in direct opposition to the decree of the 
senate. 

Upon the arrival of the proconsul with his legions, 
Gabiwius ^ bringing Ptolemseus in his train, the Eg35^p- 
tians did not hesitate to rise in arms for 
daughter to the defence of their sovereign and th^^ir 

own freedom of choice. But resistance was 
bc. 55. fruitless. The Alexandrian populace, how- 
ever violent and reckless of their lives in tumults 
and seditions, were not fit subjects for military?- 
discipline, and formed a contemptible soldiery.^ 
Gabinius entered the city after one or two skir- 
mishes, and effected the revolution to which he had 
pledged himself. Ptolemseus reascended his throne, 
and his first act was to put his daughter to death, to 
gratify his vengeance or ensure his safety, and the 
next to massacre the noblest and richest of her ad- 
herents, in order to amass the enormous sum which 
he had promised as the price of his restoration.^ 

A small portion only of this Egyptian gold found 
Superstitious its way into the private coffers of Gabinius; 
lioniali pojju- the greater part he was compelled to ex- 
pend in buying impunity for his violation 
of the law. He dared not even send an account 

^ Dion (xxxix. 57.) mentions the fact of this connivance. 

^ Comp. Dion’s remarks on the character of the Alexandrians 
vxxxix. 58.), and Amininn. Marccll. xxii. 11,: “In civitiite qiiaa 
euopte mota et ubi cau-se non suppetunt, seditionibns crebris agitatnr 
et tiirbulentis, ut oraculorum qnoquc loquitur tides where Valesiit^i 
adduces other passages fiom the eeclesiastical historians. Compare 
also yopiscus in Saturn, 7.; Dion Ohrjs. Oraf. xxxii. 

® This sum is stated at ten thousand talents, above two millions of 
mir money. In such a matter wo may readily suspect exaggeration, 
^le celebriited wealth o'^Cimssus, at the highest computation (Plin. 

xxxiii. 47 ), was lot more than about eight thousand three 
huiidred talents. 
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of the transaction to his government, much less ad- 
vance any claim to public honours. But the pro- 
consul’s share in the restoration of the fugitive 
monarch was too notorious to escape detection | nor 
was this the only part of his administration which 
demanded judicial inquiry. The Syrians complained 
of the consequences of his protracted absence fioin 
his province. They had been exposed to molestation 
from the brigands of the mountains and the desert ; 
the pnblicani had been unable to collect the revenues; 
and the youthful Sisenna, the proconsul’s son, whom 
he had left behind as his representative, had proved 
himself wholly unequal to the charge. There were 
not wanting personal enemies of Gabinius to excite 
against him the wrath and superstition of the Roman 
people. They wielded with fatal effect the terrors 
of the Sibjdline oracle. To awaken the fears of 
the multitude was to sharpen their sense of his 
enormities. 

As long as Pompeius and Crassus retained the 
consular office they threw the shield of oabiniusi. 
their influence over the proconsul. The 
one was his political as he had formerly 
been his military leader, and could not now afford to 
dispense with his support ; the other, it was said, 
was gained to his cause by a share in the spoils of 
his government.' Gabinius was allowed to remain 
unmolested in Syria; but the approach of Crassus, 
as his successor in the administration of that province, 
robbed him of this retreat, and constrained him to 
prepare for meeting his enemies in Rome. The in- 
trigues of the triumvirs bad prevented the election 

new consuls till the close of the year. It was not 
till December that the perseverance of the nobles at 
last prevailed. The comitia were held, and now 
Domitius obtained the long-sought object of his 


* Dion, xxxix, 60 . 
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ambition.^ But the triumph, of his friends was 
damped by the selection of Appius Claudius as his 
colleague, which threatened to counteract the schemes 
of aggression and revenge they secretly meditated. 
Appius was the brother of P. Clodius, the infamous 
tribune. He was closely connected with Pompeiiis 
by the marriage of his daughter with a son of the 
triumvir ; and though he appears to have been on 
this account regarded with more consideration by 
Cicero, he was generally disliked and feared by the 
senatorial party. His career was distinguished even 
in that corrupt age by its unblushing venality. Though 
He is professing to second the policy of Pompeius, 

he began bis consulship by joining his col- 
league in threatening to impeach Grabinius ^ ; 
not so much from a wish to rival his brother as a 
demagogue, as <;vith the hope of extorting from the 
proconsul, by wa}^ of bribe, a portion of the treasures, 
the fame of which was already widely bruited.^ But 
Gabinius easily divined Ms views, and found the 
proper means of softening his hostility. Though 
ejected from the place of honour in Syria, he still 


‘ L Domitius Aheiiobarbus and Appius Claudius Pulchcr consuls, 
A u. 700, B c. 54. 

^ Such seems to be the meaning of the appai*ently corrupt passage. 
Dion, xxxix. 60. 

^ Another instance of the cupidity of Appius appears in his pro- 
ceedings respecting Antioclms. king of Commageue. This district, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, formed a small dependent 
sovereignty. Antiochns, its ruler, had received from Caisar, during 
his consulship, permission to wear the Homan toga, and was now 
petitioning the senate to confirm this honourable (Ustinction, which 
had been disregarded, perhaps, by the neighbouring proconsuls, 
Dentulus cr Gabinius. Appius had received presents to induce liiju 
to regard this suit with favour. Cicero attacked and ridiculed the 
pretensions of the Idngling, apparently from mere levity, for it could 
not have been part of his deliberate policy to insult the obscurest of 
Ctesar’s clients. Appius did every thing in his power to conciliate 
the orator, fearing that if the dependent kings should be deteiTC<l 
from suing to the Roman statesmen, it would dry up a most 
lucrative source of emolumciir. Cie. ad Qu. Fr, ii. ii. 
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continued to linger in the province^ whence he dis- 
tributed bribes among his friends and enemies at 
Eome, and opposed the demand of a triumph to the 
charge of mal-ad ministration suspended over him,^ 
His conduct was first brought indirectly in question 
in February^ when the citizens of Tyre complained 
before the senate of the ill treatment they had suf- 
fered from the publicani of his province. On this occa- 
sion Domitius eagerly displayed his illwill to the late 
proconsul, by administering a rebuke to the publicani 
for the honours they had paid him upon his surrender 
of office. But we may trace the effect of the Egyp- 
tian gold in the conduct of Appius, who now stretched 
his authority to prevent the assembling of the co- 
raitia, before \vhich the tribunes had determined to 
bring forward a direct accusation.® The affair still 
lingered until the arrival of the culprit^himself, which 
he had put off to the latest moment. 

Notwithstanding the means with Gahinius had 
taken to gain to his interests the piincipal He returns to 
men of the city, the reception he eneonn- 
terecl, -upon his appearance in September majeatas, but 
before the walls, was so cold and dishearten- 
ing that he did not venture to make a public entry. 
For it was not only the faction of the senate which 
had vowed his disgrace and ruin ; the tide ot popular 
feeling, worked upon through its superstitious terrors, 
had set decisively against him. Accoi’dingly, he 
slunk within the gates privately and by night, and 
even then delayed for several days to i»ender to the 
senate the official account of his administration. By 
the members of his order he was treated with 
h^ghtiness and harshness. Cicero attacked him 
with acrimony, and so provoked him, that he re- 
torted by taunting his assailant with the disgrace of 


* Cic. ad Qu. JFn iii. 2. 
® ad Q,u JFr. iu 13. 
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his exile. But matters had changed since Grabinius 
had left Eome. The senate, instead of cowering 
tinder the blows directed against its ancient champion^ 
as in the triumphant days of the Clodian tribunate, 
rose to a man in his defence, and crowded around 
him, showering upon him expressions of applause 
and gratitude with all the enthusiasm of the period 
of his"" consulship. The influence of Poinpeius, 
indeed, was interposed to screen Grabinius from its 
exasperation; but more tlian one accusation was 
impending over him, and L. Lentnlus was first 
appointed to bring him to trial on the charge of 
majestas. The act of a military officer who made 
war without the express order of the government 
was defined as treason against the republic. In 
ordinary oases such an excess of zeal might meet 
with no severe condemnation ; but the crime of 
Grabinius was of an aggravated character, for he had 
assailed Egypt in direct contravention of his orders. 
He defended himself on the plea, that, notwith- 
standing the decree of the senate to forbid the 
restoration of Ptolemaeus, another resolution had 
obtained the suffrages of the tribes, by which it had 
been expressly enjoined.^ Whether any hasty and 
irregular measures of Clodius had given a colour of 
legitimacy to this line of defence, or whether Gabi- 
nius relied upon a forgery, for the falsification of 
such a public instrument was neither impossible nor 
unexampled,^ or whether, again, the plea rested 
merely upon an audacious fiction, the senate refused 
to admit it for a moment. But Cicero’s opposition 
had already cooled down, the judges had been suc- 
cessfully tampered with, and, in spite of the hostility 
professed at least by both of the consuls, and the 


^ Cic. pro Hahir, Post. 8. 

- C\c. de L^(/. m, 20. ; comp Driimann, iii. 5% A flagrant in* 
stance of the kind is ineiitioued in Cic. ad Att iv 18. 
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imprecations of the mnltitiide, the criminal was 
acquitted upon the main charge, and the response of 
the Sybil was evasively interpreted to refer to cir- 
cumstances altogether different. The acquiescence 
however of the people was not so easily secured, and 
the occurrence of a violent inundation of the Tiber ‘ 
armed their superstition with new arg-uments against 
the victim who had not yet escaped them. 

A second charge was still pending against the 
proconsul for corruption and extortion,® Gabinius is 
but, triumphant upon the former issue, he «toMion m 
was not much concerned about the other. mei^, de- 
He felt how well bis gold had served him cicero,but 
among the venal and corrupt, while, strange aad^bamahed. 
to say, the most high-minded of his enemies, Cicero, 
had been induced by Pompeiiis to undertake his 
defence. The triumvir himself, who had been absent 
from the neighbourhood of the city during the first 
trial, engaged to keep close at hand and redouble all 
his efforts to save him. But it was these very efforts, 
to all appearance, that lost him his cause. It was 
intolerable to hear Cicero maintain, at the beck of a 
veteran intriguer, the assertion of the Alexandrian 
witnesses, that Gabinius had received no bribe from 
the king of Egypt, when the fact was so notoiious, 
that the same orator, in the very next cause that he 
pleads, admits it without hesitation.^ Indeed, there 
can be no doubt that Cicero’s character suffered 
severely on this occasion in the estimation of his 
friends ^ : his own account of the affair gives no 

' Cic. ad Qu. Fr, iii. 7*: “Cadit in absolutionetn G^abinii.” Dion, 
SQCxix. 61 . 

* The corruption consisted in his accepting a sum of money from 
Ftolemaeus as the price of his restoration: besides this he was accused 
of having extorted four millions of sesterces from the provincials. 
Dion, xxxix. 55. 

^ Cic. pro Fahir, Fost, 1 2. 

l^ion. xxxix. 6*3.: (Sar^ fcal ^#c -^o^tou rh tov ot^ofJL6Kov MytcKrjfxa 
oi av^TjO^vai. 
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plausible excuse for this iucousistency. It was idle 
to boast of his placability, when he admits that the 
reconciliation was effected by the instances of the 
triumvir, whom it was evident he dared not disoblige.^ 
His accepting from Pompeius a lieutenancy in Spain 
almost at the same moment ® was both indecent and 
indiscreet. Nor were the judges better pleased, 
perhaps, at the officious interference of Csesar, from 
whom Cicero produced a letter stongly urging the 
acquittal of the accused. To the surprise of both 
his friends and enemies, to the amazement probably 
of himself, the trial ended with the condemnation of 
Grabinius, and he was compelled to retire into banish- 
ment.® His property was confiscated to the state, in 
liquidation of the fine which the judges proportioned 
to the amount of his acquisitions.^ 

Cicero’s potetical allies felt themselves aggrieved 
Cicero at- “the opeu defection from their views 

which his defence of Gabinius manifested. 
^ffJct^^reat was evident, indeed, throughout the 

toJvanir^ course of this year, that he had abandoned 
ciai.:sud. ^]| Qf maintaining the ground they 

had assumed in opposition to the triumvirs, and that 
his aim, if not confined to the conservation of his 
own personal interests, was directed to the infusion 
of more patriotic sentiments into the breasts of those 
in whom all substantial power seemed now to be 
lodged. He had stood forward in the winter as the 
defender of Crassus, against an attempt on the part 
of the noblqs to obtain his recal, almost before he 
had yet reached his province. Assuredly the senti- 


J Cic- pro Rahir. Post 12 : “Neque me vero poeiiitet, morta?^ 
iniinicitias sempiternas amicitias habere. 

3 This lieutenancy did not require his presence in the province* 
huL pi'ovided him with an honourable retreat, together with the 
means of making a fortune, in case he should ever feel it expedient 
to leave Rome for a time. Cic. ad JDiv. \ n. 5, 

» Dion, xxxix. 63. * Cic. pro Rahir. Post. 4. 
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xXients he expresses in a letter addressed to the pro- 
consul of Syria upon this occasion if they were such 
as he publicly asserted at the time, were calculated 
to surprise and disgust those who had known the 
bitterness of the enmity recently subsisting between 
them. He declared that his own good-will towards 
the triumvir had been constant from the first; he 
was confident that this sympathy had been reciprocal ; 
their mutual regard had been made the sport of false 
and pernicious associates. He repudiated the idea 
that his present defence of Crassus’s character and 
conduct had been the effect of any new conviction ; 
he had always watched his career with admiration, 
and studied to promote the closest intimacy between 
them. This was said, it must be remembered, in 
the face of their notorious jealousies and repeated 
quarrels. Cicero himself had been the first to insult 
Crassus, by giving all the glory of the destruction of 
Spartacus to his rival ; he had deeply offended him 
by allowing suspicion to rest upon him v/Ith regard 
to his supposed participation in the councils of 
Catilina. On the other hand, the machinations of 
Clodius against the orator’s dignity had been covertly 
encouraged by Crassus, no less than by the other 
triumvirs ; and when we consider how little there 
was in the character of the sordid usurer to attract 
or dazzle the scholar and the sage, it is impossible to 
suppose that Cicero was as sincere in his forgiveness 
of Crassus, as in his reconciliation with Caesar, or 
even with Pompeius. 

But the orator continued to act systematically 
upon the policy he had laid down for cicero defends 
himself in conciliating the triumvirs in v^tinuxt.'the 
succession. He made use of his brother Sslrandof 
Quintus, who, we have seen, was now serv- 
ins: as a lieutenant to Caesar, and of his friend 


* Cic. ad Dlu. v. 8. (Febr. A.u. 700 ) 
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Trebatius, who was occupied with civil employ- 
ments in his suite, to ingratiate himself with the 
proconsul of Gaul.^ He offered his services as a 
pleader to defend Messius, another of Caesar’s lieu- 
tenants, who left his general’s camp at the summons 
of the senate to take his trial.^ Vatinius also, an 
adherent both of Caesar and Pompeius, who through 
their united influence had obtained the prsetorship 
to the exclusion of M. Cato, and was now exerting 
all the influence of the tribunate in their behalf, 
found a defender in Cicero, when accused of bribery 
His apology Senatorial party. The laboured 

imeofco?-''^ apology for his own conduct in this par- 
duct. ticular instance, which the orator addresses 

to Lentulus in Cilicia, reveals his consciousness of 
the deep offence it had caused. Stung to the quick 
hy the charges^ of desertion which his friends now 
cast upon him, Cicero at last turns indignantly upon 
them. Granted^ he says, that Vatinius is the 'pro-- 
fiigate and the traitor vjhom you describe; granted 
that I have myself assailed him publicly as suchy 
though more for the sake of exalting the virtues of 
Cato than of denouncing the vices of his rival ; 
yet it is not for yoUy chiefs of the senate^ to taunt 
me with caressing a creature whom I despise^ seeimg 
what infamous wretches you have repeatedly recom- 
mended to my patronage, xohat encomiums you 
have heaped upon them, ^vhat falsehoods you have 
put in my mouth to grace my defence of tliem*^ 

The authority of the nobles as a class had been 
^‘e^iouTeTas®^ Completely undermined, not only by the 
Juld attacks of Csesar and the more covert 

JeloiITceTof machinations of Pompeius, but also by th^ 
the's'ttttef silent change of circumstances, and the 

' Cic. ad Qu- Fr, ii. 13. 15 , ad D tv. vii. 6 — 8. 

® Cic. ad Att. IV. 15. He was attacked by the artti-Caisarean party- 
•* Sernlius <*<lixit ut adesset.” The clmrjje is not specified. 

® Cic. ad Diu. (in a letter to T. Lentulus. Sept. a.u. 700\ i. 9. 
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transfer of wealth and power into private hands. 
The violence which had been done to such a states- 
inan as Catuhis, and the disrespect with which 
Bibnlus^ Lentulus^ and others had been treated^ had 
tended to accustom, the people to ridicule preten- 
sions which bad no solid foundation in physical force. 
The troops of the republic all but avowed that their 
obedience was given to their g'enerals rather than to 
the state^ and the nobility da.red not appeal to them 
for the support of established institutions. They 
were compelled to trust to the irregular levies of 
their xnore headstrong partisans; such as Milo, 
thereby encouraging the increasing contempt for 
law and order. They made a desperate effort to 
maintain their influence wholesale corruption. 
They placed their reliance upon their immense pa- 
tronage, on the spoil of the provinces, the leasing 
of the revenues, the sale of justice in the public 
tribunals. But the pioconsuls, who had originally 
been sent to the provinces to break their fall from 
the highest office of the state, now returned, year by 
year, Irom their governments with wealth too great 
for a jDiivate station, with ambition whetted by con- 
quest or plunder, and with a retinue of followers 
enriched in their service, and devoted to their interest 
in defiance of patriotic or party ties. Lastly, they 
tried direct bribery, in buying the suffrages of the 
popular assemblies, or of the judges in political 
trials ; but in this field also they were met by 
the enormous resources of private speculators, who 
outbid them iu largesvses, and still inore in pro- 
mises- The unbridled licentiousness of private 
citizens had still an advantage over the most 
unscrupulous government. 

The proceedings of the consular candidates for the 
year 701 afforded an instance of this licen- ec'lTngVt?* 
tiousness beyond all former examyjle. The ciLuautelfW 
struggle was carried on without intermission 

VOL. I. c 0 
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through the latter half of the year preceding, the 
competitors themselves contriving every possible 
means of delay, in the hope of thwarting each other’s 
interests or promoting their own. Pompeius beheld 
the postponement of the elections with ill-disguised 
satisfaction, and secretly fomented the confusiond 
The candidates were four in number, Memmius, 
Domitius Calvinus, ^railius Scaurus, and Valerius 
Messala. The first two formed a coalition, and made 
an engagement with the actual consuls, to procure for 
them, if elected, whatever provinces they desired as 
the price of their influence. They had witnesses, 
two ot them consulars and three augurs, already sub- 
orned to swear that they had been present, the 
former when the senate made the requisite decree, 
the latter when the same was ratified by the act of 
the popular ass:3mbly.® But Pompeius, anxious to 
break up an alliance which threatened to carry every 
thing before it, found means to induce Memmius to 
disclose this infamous transaction, and, when he had 
thus ruinously compromised his associates, to abandon 
The senate <^wn viows and adopt the policy of the 

bnng tirem to triumvirs.^ The senate, more mortified than 
trial. . ashamed, was compelled to institute an in- 
quiry into the affair. It adopted a mode of pro- 
cedure which was termed a Silent Judgment, the 
nature of which was that the sentence was not to 1 e 
pronounced till after the election had taken place. 
But this manoeuvre, by which the nobles hoped to 
vsave appearances, at the same time that they secured 
the election which it was their object to hasten, 
proved unsuccessful, Q. Scsevola, one of the tribunes 

^ Cic. ad 4tt iv. 1.5.: ‘“Pompeius fremit, queritur, Scauio studet; 
sed mrum fronte an menfe dwbitnrur *’ 

^ Cic. ad Alt, iv. 1.5 ; “Cum Memmio consulos Pomitium conjinix- 
eriint qua pactione cpistolae committere non aiulco” (comp. iv. 18.). 

* He expected that Pompeius, as dictator, would give him the 
consuhhip through the iccommcndation ol Ctusar. Cic ad Qu. Fj\ in. 

ad AiU iv. 18 . 
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acting not in tie interests of Pompeius, but witli the 
approbation, according to Cicero, of the best and 
most upright men of the day^, had no faith in the 
justice either of the senatorial decision or of the 
tribunals before which all the candidates were now 
cited bj several prosecutors^ to answer for their 
notorious bribery. The prerogative century, which 
gave the first vote at the election, and the example 
of which, it seems, might be relied upon to carry 
with it the voices of the rest^, had been bought, h 
was said, at the price of ten millions of sesterces. 
In order to meet this enormous profusion, the 
candidates borrowed of the capitalists in the most 
reckless manner. The interest which money fetched, 
on so unprecedented a demand, rose at once from four 
per cent., a rate sufficiently exorbitant, to eight per 
cent, per month. Scaevola interposed to prevent any 
assembly of the comitia for the election of The elections 
consuls, and the year passed without the 
appointment of any chief magistrates for uibuue.“ ^ 
that which was to follow 

Nothing could be more favourable to the views of 
Pompeius, according to all human calcula- i>eath of 
tion, than the paralysis which was thus ortue 

gradually stealing over the \ital powers of 
the constitution. Some great measure of state reform 
seemed evidently to be required, and the circum- 
stances of the time, no less than the well-known 
practice of the commonwealth, pointed to the selec- 


* Cic. ad Q«. F?\ iii. 3, : Comitiorum quotidie singuli dies tol- 
liiiitiir obmmtiationibus, magna voluucate boiiorum.” 

^ Civ, ad Q(£. Fr, III 2.; “ De ambitu postulati sunt omnes qui 
consulatum potunt.’* Comp, ad Qn, Fr. ii. 15. 16,, ad AtL iv, 15. 

The prerogative century was chosen by lot from the hundred and 
ninety-three which constituted the whole number, to give its decision 
jhiNt. Cicero, pro Plane. 20 ; “Centuria pimiogativa tantum habefi 
mictoiitatis. ut nemo unquam prior earn tulerit quin renuntiatus sit.” 
A first bight or first sound had gieat influence on the supcibtitioiis 
teelnigs of the Homans. 
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tion of a single personage, tlie foremost in the state^ 
a man of approved judgment and courage^, a man of 
acknowledged popularity, to whom so responsible a 
charge should be freely confided. But while the 
progress of events, as far as they were susceptible of 
being directed or moulded by dexterity and cunning, 
w^as thus^ quietly advancing the cherished view^s of 
the triumvir, other incidents beyond his control were 
preparing the way for new combinations, never yet 
forecast in his counsels, and fatal to all his calcula- 
tions. It was in the year 699, as has been already 
mentioned, that a sudden alarm gave a shock to his 
wife Julia, which brought on prcmatTire labour, and 
broke the strength of her constitution. In the 
summer of the year 700^ she died in childbed, nor 
did the infant survive to perjpetuate the union ot the 
Pompeian and Julian houses.^ The Eomans long 
turned with fond regret to the memory of one who 
might have mediated between the father and his 
son-in-law, and assuaged the personal rivalry which 
overthrew their national liberties. Their sorrow, 
brooding’ over its object and playing with its owui 
moody fancies, remembered the ancient legend of 
the Sabine women, who saved the state by rushing 
between the armed ranks of their fathers and their 


* The date may be fixed approximately from a papsaaje in Cic. ad 
Qu Fr, iii, 1. 5. He icc.ivcd a letter from Csesnr in Biitain on the 
XI. Kal. Oct., in which allusion was itiado to the death of his daughter. 
Now xi. Kal. Oet^=Sept. 20. au 700 of the uniefornied calendar 
=Ang. 25 BC 54 A letter mighf tiaxel, it appears, between 
Biitain and Rome in 20 days. Accordingly, Julia must have died 
at lea^t 40 days before Ctesar’s letter above mentioned could reach 
Cicero, that is, not later tlnin Aug 9, a u. 700, or July 16 n.c 54. 
Plutarch is evidently wrong in saying that the news icacdicd Ccesar 
immechately upon his i Ctui n, KccTaXajLL&di'SL ypd/uL/nara gcAAojera BiarrAeTif 
irpbs avrSv (Cas 23 ) ; but it is on his authority, I conceive, that 
Fischer states that Julia died in Septemlier (Auw. It may- 

be well to remind tlie reader that in ihe unrefonned calendar August 
(Sextil s) had 29 clay<, and September a like iiiinibcr. 

^ Plut, Cc£a* 23-, Punip, 53-5 Val, Max. iv. 6. 4 Eiv. evL 
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husbands.' It is natural and becoming for parents to 
acquiesce in the wishes of their children^ and yield with 
the dignity of age to the more passionate decisions 
of youth. But in the present case all such feelings 
were reversed. The father was the ^munger in years, 
and inferior in position ; the passion and spirit of 
movement were his : the husband could \deld the more 
easily and the more gracefully of the two. The 
only result we can contemplate from the prolonged 
existence and fruitfulness of this ill-fated union is 
that Pompeiiis would have gradually succumbed 
under Csesar’s influence, instead of throwing himself 
repentantly, when once released from the rash con- 
nexion, into the arms of the aristocTacy he had out- 
raged. As it was, the union of Pompeius with Julia 
may furnish us with more pleasing ideas of his 
character than we obtain from the observation of 
other parts of his career. The ferocity of his earlier 
years, however much it was tempered by the prosperity 
of his middle age, would hardly allow us to suppose 
him so amiable in domestic life as appears in the 
account we have received of his intercourse with 
Julia. Though celebrated for her beauty as well as 
her accomplishments, and younger than her husband 
by twenty-three yeai'S, she devoted herself to him 
with raie affection, while his attachment to her was 
engrossing even to weakness. Such an instance of 
conjugal fidelity was rare, and might deserve to be 
commemorated by unusual distinctions. But it 
affox'ded the citizens an opportunity for displaying 
their devotion to Caesar ; and it was perhaps with no 
other view that they forbade the remains of Julia to 


^ Veil. li. 47.: “Concordise pigniis Julia.” Xtucan, i. 114,: 
*‘Quod si tibi fata dcdissent 
Majores in luce in<»ras, tu sola furentem 
Inde virarn poteras, atque hinc reiinere parentem; 
Arniatasquc manus excusso jmigeie ferro, 

Ut generos socens niedite juiixcrc Sabinaj.” 
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rest in tbe roansoleum of her Alban villa^ and 
insisted upon honouring them with public obsequies 
in tbe Field of Mars."^ 


* Plut. Po?})p, 53. The consul Domitius attempted to prerent this 
pretended tribute of regard to the deceased, which he evidently con- 
sidered was meant to reflect honour upon her father ; but the people 
were not to be controlled even by the interdict of the tiibunes 
Dion, xxxixf 64. 
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Oj;esars fourth Campaign, a.u. 699 — Invasion of Belgium hy 
German Tribes. —Csesar drives them beyond the lihine. — Crosses 
that nver, and chastises the Sicambri. — He invades Britain. — 
Caesar’s fifth Campaign, a u. 700. — He in\ades Britain a second 
time with larger forces — Crosses the Thames and defeats Cassi- 
velLmnus. — Heceiios hostages and tribute, and retires. — Revolt of 
the Gauls — Destiu tion of two legions in Belgium. — Courageous 
resistance of Q Ciceio — (^Jaesai’s sixth Cam})aign, a u. 701. — lie 
mak- s an incursion beyond the Rhine. — Ocstruction of the 
Eburones. — Defence of Aduatuca. — Pacification of Belgium. 


The Grauls lay prostrate at Caesar’s |eet ; the flower 
of almost every people had fallen in the state of oaui 
vain attempt to maintain its liberty; the fnVncemSitof 
national assemblies were terrified by the 
frig’htful punishments which the conqueror 
had inflicted upon them, and their counsels \vere 
guided or distracted by Eoman agents established 
throughout their cities.^ Moreover, the mutual en- 
mities of their tribes prevented much intercourse 
and discussion among* them, and the four great divi- 
sions into which the country was split, the Belgian, 
the Aquitaniau, and those of which the ^Edui and 
the Veneti respectively took the lead, maintained 
little sympathy with one another. But it is not to 
be supposed that any of them were’ content with 
their position or satisfied with their new masters. 
No one was more fully aware of the hollowness of 
their submission than Csesar himself. They were 
anxiously watching an opportunity for shaking otf 
the yoke; but instead of entering frankly into a 


* Caes. i?.6r. vii. &« 
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national confederation for their common ohjecfc, tney 
were waitings each in snllen silence^ for the chances 
that might occur in their favour. 

Meanwhile, the Menapii ha^l little time to exult 
MoreiTientof "the withdrawal of the Eoman legions. 

A new enemy sudden!}^ assailed them from 
an opposite quarter. The Usipetes and 
Tenctheri were two Grerinan tribes situated on 
the lower course of the Rhine, to the north and 
south of the Rippe respectively.^ For some time 
past they had been hard pressed hy the Suevi, who, 
as we have seen, were at this time pursxxing a vic- 
torious career, in which they bad extended their 
dominions from the Hercynian forest to the frontier 
of Ganl,^ and had only been checked within that 
territory hy the invincible prowess of the Roman 
armies xxnder t^eir distinguished commander. Con- 
fined in that direction, they now txxrned northward, 
and the tribes above mentioned were soon reduced 
to the last extremity of barbaiian races, that of mi- 
grating in a body, and occupying new settlements by 
force of arms.® Accordingly, they fell xipon the 
Menapii beyond the Rhine in a mass estimated 
at four hundred and thirty tliousand soxils. The 
Menapii fled precipitately from their seats on the 
right bank of that river, and sought refuge with 
their kinsmen established on the G-aulish side. 
Thus united, the whole tribe presented a holder 
front to the invaders, and defended the passage of 
the broad and rapid stream with energy and suc- 


' Moeb. m Coss, iv. 1.; M<jnncrt, lij. 153.? Zcuss, 90. 

® The scats of the Snevi in the tjnie of Csebar lay principally in th^ 
interioi' of Germans, to the cast of the Sicainhri anil Uhh, bcJrdcrinji^ 
on the Hcrcynian forest, which sepatared them from the Cherusci. 
(Cses. JB G. \i. 10.) They are sometimes lejircscntcd as a sitmle 
tribe, sometimes as a collection of tribes. (Tac Germ 38.) The 
Chatti and Hermiinduri of Tacitus seem toshaie tlieir tenitory at a 
later period 

^ * Cs?es, iv. 4. ; Dion, xxxix. 47 48.; Oros. vi. 20, 21. 
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cess. The Siievi had next recourse to stratagem. 
They retired to a distance^ enticed the fugitives to 
recross the river, in oi’der to return to their former 
homes ; then, suddenly wheeling round, they, at- 
tacked and slaughtered them, and effected their 
passage in the same barks in which the others had 
just arrived. The Germans Avere once moie esta- 
blished on the left bank of the Ehine. At any 
other time, almost the whole of Gaul from the 
north to the south might have been roused to meet 
and repulse its hereditary enemies. Even the an- 
cient kinsmen of the invaders in Belgium might 
have leaped forth to defend their adopted country. 
But at that moment far different views occupied the 
minds of the Gaulish people. On the one hand, 
those who crouched the most supinely under the 
Eoman yoke began already to entertain without ab- 
horrence the fatal reasoning that the Romans, being 
now masters of the country, were responsible for its 
defence. On the other, a still greater number were 
indifferent to an invasion which could have no worse 
consequence to Gaul than that of giving it a change 
of rulers. But still there were not a few who hoped 
that the impending contest might weaken both the 
rival powers, and thus offer an opportunity of eventual 
triumph to the national cause. Such were the secret 
hopes of many who now flocked to Ca-^sar’s standard, 
and filled his camp with bi'ave but faithless auxiliaries. 

The proconsul left Lucca in all haste, before his 
usual time of departure, when he learnt 
from his leerates the state of affairsh and 

o ^ tribes 

that some Gaulish tribes had even invited 
the invaders into Belgium, and offered to receive 
tnem as friends and deliverers. It was still mid- 
winter when he crossed the difficult passes of the 
Alps, convened a general assembly of the states, and. 


» Cces. B,G. iv. 6. 
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dL-sembling his acquaintance with their sentiments 
or acts, laid before them the position of their country 
as a matter of national concern. They decreed him 
all the supplies and reinforcements he demanded, 
and with his new recruits he marched straight to the 
point at which the Usipetes and Tenctheri were 
assembled. They had crossed the Rhine, and were 
now spreading themselves along the valley of the 
Meuse, penetrating far to the south of the Menapian 
territories into those of their Grerman kinsmen, the 
Eburones and Condrusih The success with which 
their enterprise had thus far been crowned raised 
their spirits and imparted to their language a vain- 
glorious tone little in accordance with their con- 
dition as a defeated and fugitive horde. Tuey sent 
deputies to the Roman geneial, offering him his 
choice of peace or war. It was the custom, they 
said, of their nation never to decline the combat 
with an enemy who challenged them ; however, they 
had gained their immediate object; they had found 
the settlements they sought ; with the Romans they 
had no quarrel ; they w’^ere content to remain iq'ion 
the soil they had seized ; all they claimed was the 
right to do so unmolested. They proclaimed aloud 
the valour by which these acquisitions had been so 
rapidly made, and ended by declaring that they 
yielded in strength and bravery to no nation under 
the sun, excepting only the Suevi, whom the gods 
themselves could not withstand.^ Caesar replied, avS 
was his wont, by claiming it as the province and 
duty of a Roman proconsul to protect the Gauls 
against all external enemies. He would hold no 
intercourse or discussion with any foreign nation 
while it occupied an inch of Grcxllic soil. With wlfut 

’ These people dwelt on the noithcrn borders of the modern duchy 
of Luxemburg 

» Cjcs* B,G. IV. 7. 
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face could tTae}^^ who were unable to maintain their 
own possessions^ presume to assert a right to those 
of others? He condescended to point out to them 
that at this moment the Ubii, another Ehenish tri^be, 
were in want of allies to defend them against the 
encroachments of the Suevi ; a lateral movement 
would bring them to the spot in a few days or 
hours ; he would not oppose their recrossing the 
river peaceably, and establishing themselves in that 
district as a garrison against the advance of their 
common enemies. He further promised to obtain 
the consent of the TJbii to this arrangement. 

The first object of Caesar’s policy at this moment 
was to convince the Gauls that they were csesar confers 
perfectly secure from foreign invasion German m- 
nnder the powerful protection of Rome. 

To effect this it was necessaiy to assume a tone of 
the loftiest defiance towards the Germans, and to be 
fully prepared to act in accordance with it. But he 
had before him a formidable enemy; the desperate 
valour of barbarian armies had too often broken the 
legions to allow a prudent general to risk a mortal 
combat with them without absolute necessity, and 
the Germans were still regarded by the Roman 
soldier with more than usual apprehension. It was 
far wiser to consolidate the forces of the opponents 
of the Suevi beyond the Rhine, than ultimately to 
aid the views of that encroaching power by desola- 
ting and depopulating the frontiers- The modera- 
tion which Csesar displayed, supported as it was by 
his known character for uncompromising resolution^ 
cooled the fervid audacity of the German orators. 
They agreed to lay his proposals before the council 
of their tribe, and contente 1 themselves with requi- 
ring that he, on his part, should suspend his advance 
for three days, until an answer could be returned. 
But Caesar sternly refused even this short respite. 
Ife knew that a part of the enemy’s cavalry had 
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been detached to make a foray in the country of the 
Ambivariti, and was resolved to allow no time for 
their return^ if the matter should come to blowsd 
He continued his march, an^ arrived witliin twelve 
miles of the barbarian quarters, when the deputies 
hastily returned, in vain entreated him to halt, and 
could only obtain from him a promise that he would 
restrain his cavalry, already in advance, from com-- 
xnencing hostilities on that day. The deputies 
pressed for a truce for three days, that a communi- 
cation might he made to the Ubii ; but this request 
he regarded as an evasion. Four miles further on 
he expected to find water, and there he had deter- 
mined to pitch his camp, and no remonstrances could 
induce him to swerve from this resolution. Finally, 
he required a more numerous deputation of the 
German chieftains to meet him on the morrow at 
that spot. At the same time he sent orders to the 
officers in command of his cavalry to abstain from 
hostilities, and, even if attacked, to make no reprisals 
until he should come up with them. 

According to Csesar’s narrative of these trans- 
Great battle actious, it would appear that the German 
Koim^aand cavalry posted in advance of their camp, 
Stinoutof soon as they perceived the Roman squa- 
the latter. (Jrous approaching, charged them without 
regard to the truce which had been thus concluded.^ 
The number of the Germans he states at eight hun- 
dred, the rest of their horse being absent foraging. 
That of the Romans, or rather of the Gaulish auxilia- 
ries, amounfed to five thousand. Relying on the faith 
of the treaty, they were totally unprepared for the 
onset, and easily thrown into confusion even hj a 
liandftil of assailants. Defending themselves fee&y 
and partially they suffered a loss of seventy-four 
men, and were routed and pursued as far as the 


* Coes. B.G, iv. 9. 


* Cass. B G. iv. 12. 
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head of the advancing columns of tlie main army. 
Coesar^ affecting just indignation at this flagrant in- 
fdngement of the truce, determined to take signal 
vengeance on its perpetrators. He would no longer 
consent to an instant’s delay, which he was now con- 
vinced was only held out as a lure to entrap him. 
He was aware, moreover, how injurious an effect the 
report of this check, however slight, would have 
upon his Graulish auxiliaries and upon the nations in 
liis rear. Betrayed himself, he scrupled not, for the 
safety of his army and the province, to requite the 
barbarians with treachery deeper and more destruc- 
tive than their own. Accordingl}^ when, the next 
morning, the Gferman deputation, consisting of a 
large number of their chieftains, met him with pro- 
testations of regret for the occurrence of the day 
before, and with disclaimers of their error or their 
guilt, he threw them at once into irons, and gave 
orders for immediate advance against the enemy, 
unprepared for combat and deprived of their com- 
manders. The Grermans, thus taken by surprise, 
had not time even to form their rude array. They 
could only protract an ineffectual resistance by rally- 
ing about their waggons. They sent off their women 
and children in all haste, in the hope that they at 
least might escape the fury of an enemy whom they 
despaired of overcoming. But Caesar, perceiving this 
movement, ordered his cavalry to pursue and attack 
the unarmed fugitives, and as there were but few 
German hoi'se to oppose them, his directions w^ere 
carried into effect with ease and with ruthless fero- 
city. At the sight of this carnage the barbarians 
lost all heart, broke their ranks, and betook them- 
selves to flight. Their rear being occupied by the 
Roman cavalry, it would seem that they must have 
escaped from the field on their left flank, on which 
side the Rhine lay, apparently at no great distance. 
Their flight was arrested by that deep and rapid 
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jstream at the point of its confluence with another, 
the Meuse, according to Caesar’s text, but more pro- 
bably the Moselle.^ Here a rally took place, but 
only for an instant; in ano^er moment the mul- 
titude plunged headlong into the waters, and were 
swept away by the wintry flood. The Romans had 
only a few men wounded, not one was killed. The 
great mass of the Grermans, not less probably than 
one hundred and eighty thousand in number, 
perished, we are assured, altogether. To the cap^lve 
deputation the conqueror behaved with contemjjtuous 
clemency. He granted them leave to depart ; but 
they dreaded the enmity of the Grauls, whom they 
had injured and insulted, and preferred remaining in 
the Roman camp. 

Csesar sent the news of this signal triumph to Rome, 
hnpa?edTo Rud jihc sciiate, after reading his despatch, 
decreed with acclamation a supplicatio, or 
hrihuuidbe^ national thanksgiving to the gods. Cato 
Tose indignantly to deprecate the bestowal 
of such honours on an occasion so unworthy. 
He denounced the conduct of Caesar as perfidious 
and degrading to the Roman name. He described 
his treatment of the Germans as a violation of the 
pledged faith of the republic, and proposed rather a 


^ There is great difficulty in fixing the site of this battle. Coesax s 
text undoubtedly speaks of the confinence ot the Rhine and Meuse 
(IMosa); but the Germans, it will he reniernbeicd, OTily reqmictl 
three days to send a message to the Ubii (on the light bai k of the 
Rhine, between Cologne and Cohlenzy and receive tlieir deliberate 
ani-wer, which ia quite inconsistent \\ith such an explanation. They 
had penotiated at least to the frontiers of the Tieviri, accoiding to 
CiB^ar and Dion (xxxix 4 7 ), and theie is no leason to suppose that 
they made any retreat before the advance of the Romans Oluverjus 
thought that we should lead IMosellafor Mosa; and, notwithstanding 
Maiintrds criiicx'^rn, I am disposed to believe either that our text is 
in fault, or that the authoi of the Commentaries committed a slip of 
niemoiy. Mannert allows that the junction of the Meuse and WahaJ 
took place at ihc same spot formeily ns it docs now. only eighty nnh‘S 
fiorn the sea (ir. i. 192.). The country m that neighbouihood was 
at this time quite inaccessible to the Romans. 
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national Lumiliation to avert the wrath of heaven^ and 
to prove to the barbarians that the Eomans disowned 
treachery in their generals even when successful. 
He declared that Caesar ought to be given up to .the 
Germans in expiation of the national crime. Ex- 
amples of such a course were not altogether wanting. 
At least two instances of the kind could be men- 
tioned : the one when Q. Fabius and On. Apronius 
were delivered over to the Apolloniatae for having 
slain their ambassadors^ ; the othei', when L. Minucius 
and L- Manlius were surrendered to the Carthagin- 
ians in atonement for a similar crime.^ But however 
it might have been in the sterner days of the repub- 
lic, it was neither to the public virtue of the senate 
nor to its religious feelings that such an appeal could 
at this period be seriously addressed. A few of the 
proconsul’s personal enemies, who had all Cato’s 
bitterness without his singleness of purpose, might 
applaud and stimulate his frantic violence ; but a 
reasonable view of the transaction might combine 
with a sense of general or private interest to prevent 
the great majority of the assembly from yielding 
acquiescence to his extravagant demands. 

A fair consideration of the real facts of the ease 
could not certainly be expected from states- 
men so blinded by political animosity.^ At cWJrloln 

V L mJ tLCCOUHt* 

all events, as regards the internal probability 
of Cajsar’s account of the transaction, by which the 
first infraction of the treaty is imputed to the Ger- 
mans, there seems no reason to dispute it on the ground 
that their number was so much the smaller. The 
cavalry opposed to them was Gaulish, and its indispo- 
sition to the cause in which it was engaged might be 

* Tjiv. JBpit. XV.; Dion, JExerpt Vales. 43.; Max. vi. 6. 5. 

Liv. xxxviii. 42,; Val. Max, vi, 6, 3. ; comp. Cic. pro Cces. 34. , 

Ut relijrione solvatiir civitas civis Romanus traditnr.” 

® The srory is alluded to by Suetonius (JuL 25.), and more dis- 
tinctly mentioned by T*lutairch (^Cces. 22,). 
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presumed upon. It was also unprepared on the* faith 
of the treaty. The event proved that the calculation 
of the Germans was not incorrect. The larger squa- 
dron retreated in confusion before the lesser. Such 
could not have been the caseTiad the Gallo-Eomans 
been tlie tirst to attack with such si^perior force. 
The charge therefore of deliberate perfidy on Csesar’s 
part sereins to be groundless. That he was well 
pleased to make use of his enemies’ crime, which a 
slight explanation might have sufficiently atoned for, 
cannot be denied. He might fairly have exacted 
harder terms in consideration of it ; but his time was 
precious and his situation precarious. He allowed 
himself an extreme measure of retaliation ; and if 
he reaped the advantage, he certainly lost all the 
glory of the engagement which followed. 

Various migratory hordes had crossed the Ehine 
befofe the Usipetes and Tenctheri, and 
pcf^Tt^maice whether they had established themselves on 
the Gallic soil, or had perished in their 
wanderings, faint and vague had been the 
rumours of their fate which had reached the ears 
of those they had left behind. But Cassar was d - 
termined that the German people should know what 
had become of this last swarm of invaders, how the 
two tribes had fallen in one great day of slaughter, 
and who were the fatal enemies who had thus cut 
short their career. His authority in Gaxil depended 
in no slight degree upon his cliecking the roving 
spirit of the free men beyond the Ehine, and con- 
vincing the ’discontented wuthin that boundary that 
the arm of the republic was long enough to reach 
their most distant auxiliaries. The 2’^retext which he 
puts forward himself for his incursion into Germaiiy, 
that of pursuing the wretched remnant of the Usi- 
petes, the cavalry which had been absent from the 
battle, seems hardly woitby of consivieration. Nor 
is it much more to the purpose that the Ubii are 
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said to have solicited his assistance against the Siievi. 
It was the business of a Roman proconsul alwa3'S to 
put forth a legitimate pretext for an act of aggre*s- 
sion; but the real motive was often kept in the 
back ground, and doubtless Csesar on the present 
occasion had further and deeper views, when he 
resolved to cross the frontier and show himself in 
all the majesty of Roman military array to the proud 
warriors before whom the tribes of the Rhine were 
trembling.^ 

He first required the Sicambri to deliver up the 
fugitives who had just eluded his grasp, his short 
They replied with firmness that as he denied b^yomPtL 
the right of the Germans to interfere in the 
affairs of Gaul, they for their part were prepared to 
dispute his authority over a people of their own 
nation. This was a sufficient pretext for taking 
umbrage, and Csesar g<ive orders to effect the pas- 
sage of the river. He chose a spot near the present 
town of Neuwied*, a few miles below Coblenz, where 
the banks of the river present a space of level ground 
on both sides, and there he built a bridge, partly for 
greater security, partly perhaps to impress the natives 
with a higher sense of the dignity and power of the 
republic. The stream was broad and rapid, and the 
engineers applied all their skill and ingenuity, under 

^ Ci3es. B.G iv 16. 

^ This was the spot where Augustus afterwards constructed a stone 
bridge, the foundations of which are said to be still visible It cor- 
responds with the situation of the Ubii. Supposing recent battle 
to have taken place near the confluence of the liliine aiid Moselle, we 
might expect Csesar to follow up his victory by crossing the river in 
the immediate neighbourhood. For these reasons I have preferred 
the locality mentioned in the text. Some indeea have supposed from 
the ^atement of Floras (iii. 18.) that he crossed the Moselle well 
as the Rhine in his first expedition against the Germans, that his first 
passage of the latter river was in the neighbourhood of Bingen. But 
this will not correspond with the position of the Uhii or Sicambn, 
which certainly lay more to the north. It is more hkely that Floras 
imagined him to have crossed the Moselle from the right bank. See 
Mannerfc, ii. i. 256. 

YOU. I. U B 
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his special directions, to construct a solid edifice. 
The work was completed in the short space of ten 
days.^ But after all this labour, Csesar made no 
further use of it than to transport his army over and 
back again, after he had spent a few weeks in ra- 
vaging the country of the Sicambri, and showing 
himselfeas a friend and ally to the Ubii. The Suevi, 
indeed, collected in large numbers, and prepared for 
battle. The proconsul, however, was satisfied with 
the demonstration he had made, and took no mea- 
sures to bring on an engagement. When he again 
rea.ched the left bank he broke down his bridge, and 
hastened away to engage in another enterprise of a 
similar nature, and probably with similar political 
Wews.^ This was no other than the famous invasion 
of Britain, an enterprise to which we owe our first 
introduction into the history of Europe and of the 
world. 

The campaigns of Caesar in Belgium could not fail 
to make him acquainted with the existence 
and character of the inhabitants of the great 
of island which lay within sight of its coasts. It 
was indeed from their allies on the opposite 
shore that his enemies had drawn no inconsiderable 
resources. Questioned as to the relations subsisting 
between themselves and the natives of Britain, they 
asserted that many of their own race had emigrated 

' Caes. B,G. iv, 17 ; Plut, Cces. 22. The author of the P?ecis de^ 
Gtterres de Cesar^ p. 61., compares this bridge with that whhh Ber- 
trand threw ao'oss the Danub<‘ near Vienna for N.ipoleon in 1809. 
He shows the great superiority of the modern engineers, both as 
regards the difficulty of the undertaking, and tlie speed with uhich 
it was completed. Napoleon’s bridge required ten times the amount 
of labour, and was finished in only twice the number of days. -This 
author supjioses Ca3S<ir to have crossed at Cologne. Among his 
motives for this expedition may be reckoned the advantage of keeping 
his army in training and occupation. The building of the bridge 
may have been undertaken as an exercise in cngineeiing, and a 
wholesome employimmt, 

Ccesar was the first Roman who crossed the Rhine. Suet, JuL 25.5 
Dion, xxxix. 50. 
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from G-aul during the preceding century, and esta- 
blished themselves beyond the white cliffs just 
visible in the horizon. They spoke of a popula- 
tion believed bythem^tobe aboriginal, upon whom 
they had intruded themselves, and in whose seats 
they had gradually fixed their abodes.^ This primi- 
tive people they described as peculiarly rude and 
barbarous in their social habits.^ They were almost 
destitute of clothing, and took a grotesque pleasure in 
painting or tattooing their bodies with blue WGad.-® 
They admitted a regulated community of women.^ 
They lived almost entirely on milk and flesh, the toil 
or skill required even for fishing was distasteful to 
them*^ ; and dwelling apart, or congregating in a few 
hovels, with a wooden stockade round them, and 
screened by forests, ‘ mountains, or morasses, they 
possessed nothing which could deserv# the name of 
a city.® It was in the interior or north of the country 
apparently that the rudest tribes used the scythed 
chariot in war. Csesar, who never penetrated very 
far from the coast, does not seem to have met with 
it. We may conclude that the earliest known in- 
habitants of the island were akin to the Graelic di- 

^ Cses. B G. V, \2 * Caes. B G v. 14, 

® Caesar says, Qinves sc Britanni vitro inficiunt.** If this is 
iiioant to extend to the Belgian tribes in Britain, we must suppose 
the custom to have been partially adopted by them in imitation of 
their ruder neighbours. Sol in us says, •* Regionem parttin tenent 
harbari quibus per artifices plagarum figuras jam iride a puens vaviae 
aniinaliurn effigies incorporantur,” (c 25.) 

^ A contemporary Welsh scholar. Archdeacon Williams, conjec- 
tures that this statement may have arisen from a mis<‘onception of 
the provision of the British law of inheritance, by which a patrimony' 
was divided equally among the sons, and after the death of the last 
survivor redistributed equally among the descendants m the second 
generation. See his interesting essay on “Claudia and Pudens,'* 
p. But I cannot trace any point of similarity between Caesar’s 
etatement, however erroneous it may be, and the law or custom hero 
described 

* Dion, Ixxvi. 12. A fatal characteristic of their Gaelic de- 
scendants even at this day, 

® Caes. B,G, v. 21.; ^trab. iv- 

l> 1> 2 
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vision of the Celtic family^ and that its possession 
was disputed with them from a very remote period by 
the subsequent intrusion of the Kymry.^ The latter 
brought with them^ besides -the language and the 
physiological characteristics which still remain so 
strongly marked in a part of the island, the Druidical 
religioi^L, which has already been described. It was 
perhaps the fixed and exclusive qualities belonging to 
an insular institution which gave the British Druid- 
ism so great an ascendancy among the Graulish tribes, 
and caused them to regaiditas the purest expression 
of their mystic theology. The Belgians, who were 
the latest settlers on the British shore, seem to have 
been easily reclaimed from the wild habits of theii 
forest life by the civilizing influences of the coast and 
a navigable river. Caesar remarks that the inhabit- 
ants of the corner nearest to Graul were the farthest 
advanced in social cultivation, and the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the eastern ports sprang into 
commercial celebrity discovers a natural aptitude in 
the race which their subsequent history has so fully 
confirmed# 

A close connexion was maintained between the 
Their proxi- Belgian tribes located in the island and the 
danleroS^to^ kinsmcu whom they had left behind.® 
Soiue of the kings of the continental states 
couaueat. claimcd a kind of sovereignty over the 

emigrants beyond the sea. Csesar complained that 
his enemies in Graul had frequently received succour 
from an invisible arm stretched forth to them from 
these remote colonies. The example of freedom and 
this expression of sympathy were, at all events, 
dangerous to the tranquilKty of his new conquests. 

* See Thierry, Gaulois, Tntrod p. xci. 

* Caesar informs us that several of the British states derived their 
name and oi*igin from Gaulish, especially the Belgian tribes (B G, 
Y. 12.) Ptolemy mentions the name's of the Parisii, Arrebatos, 
Belgse, Menapii. The Pansii were Belgian, in Strabo's extended 
signification of the term, but not in Caesar’s. 
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It seemed a measure of political importance to strike 
a blow at a people who might be supposed to plume 
themselves on their insular security, and to carry, at 
least, the terror of the Roman arms across the bar-rier 
which Nature herself had raised against them. A 
century earlier a proconsular army had turned back 
with reverence or dismay from the shores of the At- 
lantic. They had reached, it was surmised, the verge 
of the habitable world, and profanely approached the 
frontiers of night and oblivion. But Caesar’s legions 
and Csesar himself were alike inaccessible to such 
feelings; the general sought an arena for martial 
exercises, the soldier dreamed of hoarded gold and 
jewels ; and if the temper of either admitted of finer 
sensibilities, tbe billows of the western ocean might 
inspire Mm with ambition rather than with awe.' 

After recrossing tbe Rhine, the proconsul fixed hi!» 
quarters on the coast of the Morini ; for it 
was only in the remoter districts that this ^arefltoinvacrtS 
tribe could maintain its independence, and 
tbe mere rumour of his intended invasion of the 
island raised among them such a notion of Ms bold- 
ness and power, that they hastened, for the most 
part, at once to make a voluntary submission.^ Tne 
Roman general was well pleased to receive them into 
favour, and obtain from them the assistance and in- 
formation he needed. He spent some weeks in col- 
lecting his naval armaments, despatched an officer 
named Volusenus to explore the opposite coast, and 


' “Decimtis Urutus aliquanto latius Celtioos Lusitanosqtie et 
ornnes Gallsecise populos, formidatumque militibus flumen Oblivionis 
(oonip. Liv. JSpit. Iv.); peragratoque victor Oceani htore, non prins 
signa convertit, quam cadentem in maiia solem, obrutumque aquis 
ignem non sine quodam sacnlegii metu et horrore deprchendit.’* 
Florus it 17. The Homans ridiculed Caesar’s vanity in dignifying 
the shallow straits with the name of the Ocean. Lucan, ii. 571. 

** Occanumque vocans incerti stagna profundi 
Tcii’ita qusBsitis ostundit terga Britaimis.’' 

» Cfles. B,G iv. 21, 22. 
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commissioned Commius, a chieftain on whom he had 
conferred the soveieignty of the Atrebates, to repair 
to his friends and kinsmen in the island^ and repre- 
sent to them in proper colours the magnitude of the 
Roman power, and the advantages of alliance or sub- 
mission. The rumour of his preparations had already 
alarmed the Belgians in the south of Britain, and 
various embassies from them reached his camp, with 
the offer of hostages for their good-will and fidelity. 

The season had already advanced too far to allow 
the Roman general to contemplate the con- 
straits of quest of any part of the island m this 
campaign, if indeed he entertained any 
such ulterior view. His object was to obtain a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the country, its chiefs and 
people, to thrust himself in some way into their 
affairs, and establish such relations with them as 
might afford a convenient pretext for further inter- 
ference at a future time. For his immediate designs 
it seemed sufficient to collect a force of two legions 
and a few hundred cavalry. The former were destined 
to embark in eighty transports at the Portus Itius’, 
the latter at a spot eight miles further to the east. 
The embarkation of both divisions was to take place 
simultaneously, on the morning of the 26th of August, 
soon after midnight, during the third watch. This 


^ The point on the French coast from which CaiS.u' sailed has not 
been detei mined with certainty. We may pass over the unconscion- 
able nationality some Flemish writers (soe Bast Antig. Rom. Gafd. 
]). 264.); but Boulogne, Ambleteuse, Witsand and Calais, still contend 
for the honour. It was not Calais, because CfCsar surely wmiild not 
in that case have sent his cavalry further to the east to make the 
})assago. Boulogne, which became at a later period the usual pbice 
of embarkation for Britain, was known by another name, Gessormeum. 
There is probably an error of east for west^ where Ptolemy places this 
spot east of the ^'Iklqv ^Kpov. (See Mannert, ii. i 186.) The question 
seem^ therefore to bo nairowed to the two ports of Ambleteuse and 
Witsand. In deciding between them we may be guided ])artly by 
the similarity of the names Iceius, or Itiiis, and Win-und, and partly 
by the fact that iii the middle ages Witsand was-tho port from wh.cn 
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&eems to have been the commencement of the flood- 
tide, which, runs along the coasts of the channel in a 
north-easterly direction. The proconsul embarked 
with the infantry, and proceeding slowly, possibly 
that he might fall in with the cavalry transports, 
found himself at ten in the morning off the chifs of 
Dover. The expected squadron, however, was de- 
tained by wind, or accident, and the spot itself 
offering some impediments, the invader determined 
to seek another landing-place. The sea is described 
here as running up into the land by a narrow creek 
overhung by heights, which completely commanded 
every approach b and were already crowded with the 
natives in arms. Accordingly, after waiting the 
greater part of the day for the arrival of his cavalry, 
the proconsul took the next flood-tide, aided hy a 
favourable wind, and coasted northward a distance of 
seven or eight lnile^s, which brought him to the open 
beach of Walmer or Deal.^ 

The movements of the Eoman squadron were 
closely watched by the Britons from the 
heights, and by the time it had arrived at e^^t^uefr 
the spot where Caesar proposed to draw up 


the passage was commonly made. (See Diicange on JoinvilWa 
Memoirs, diss, xxvi.) Both are equally distant from the nearebt 
point of the British coast. When Cxsar computes the length of the 
p*issage at SO miles, which is more than the distance fiom shore to 
shore, he may measure fi'om his starting-phice to liis landing-place, 
viz Deal. The ’"Ifcioi/ ft/epoy is probably Cap Grisuez. See Walckenaer, 
G. des Gu in 268. With regard to the orthography of the Koraan 
name, the MSS. of CiB-^ar read Ituis, those of Pr<7lemy ’'Ikiop. The 
form Icciu-^ is a conuption of later writers. Bast, L c. 

* Cses. B,G iv, 23. His expressions evidently describe a creek or 
estuary, and cannot refer to the promontory of the South Foreland, 
^heie is an ancient tradition at Dover that the sea formerly ran 
five or six miles up into the land there. Acad, des Sci. et Bell. Beit, 
de Bruxelles, iii. 1. (1770), quoted by Bast, Artiq, Bom et GauL 

^ CiBS. L c. : Veiitum et sestum nactus secundum.’* It has been 
much disputed whether the spot at which Csesar landed lay to the 
east or west of Dover, at Deal (»r Hythe; but a close examination 
of his language serins to settle the question decisively. Ho came to 
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Ids vessels^ the beach was lined with an imposing array 
of warriors in their chariots, prepared to dispute his 
landing. The sea was too shallow to admit of the 
larger vessels approaching th^ land, and the barba- 
rians rushed into the surge to reach their invadeis. 
The war-galleys which drew less water were ordered 
to the flanks to dispel the host of assailants, and 
when they opened their batteiies of missiles the 
Britons were thrown into disorder. The Bomans, 
however, in the confusion incident to a mode of 
fighting with which they were not familiar, showed 
little alacrity in attacking the enemy, until the stan- 
dard-bearer of the tenth legion leaped with his eagle 
into the waves, and summoned his comrades to the 
rescue.^ Excited by the danger of their adored 
ensign, the soldiers threw themselves into the water, 
repulsed the b^harians, and made good their land- 

Britain a little before the end of summer (exigiia parte sestatis re 
liqua), ani left it before the equinox. From HalleyVs calculations 
(see PhiL Ti'ans, ISTo. 193 ) it is ascertained that there were two 
full moons in August of the year bc. 65, on the 1st at noon, 
and on the 30th at midnight. The latter then must have been that 
which Caesar noticed on the fourth night after his arrnal (c 29.). 
If the tide was at its height at midnight (30th — 31^t), it must have 
been so about 8 p.m. on the 26th. Accordingly, the tide began to 
flow on the afternoon of the 26fh at 2 p.m , and this must have been 
the tide with which Caesar left his mooiings off Dover. As the 
flood tide flows to the north waid, such must have been the direction 
which he took, and a run of seven or eight miles would bring him 
precisely to the flat beach of Deal or Walmei, The only reason 
for believing him to have taken the opposite course is the expression 
of Dion, XXXIX 51. : nrohs Trpoafxi^avTds ol 4s ra Teudyr] diro^aivov'i l 
vLK'^cras, where rev^yri is supposed to indicate such mai shes as aie found 
between H^thc and Romney, but not on the other side. The word 
may, however, mean the v«oft beach washed by the tide. Dion also 
says that he sailed round a promontory, which cannot be reconciled 
with the notion of his going westward. [The discussion this subjcfit 
has undergone, since the first publication of iny woik, by Fiof. Airy, 
Mr. Lewin, and others, would induce me to speak now far less con- 
fitlently upon it. I leave it, however, to the settlement wdiich may 
be expected from the forthcoming Life of Caesar, by the Emperor 
ISapoIeon, who is said to have caused it to be thorougblv examined, 
r — Ian. 1865. i 

* Cies. ^.<7. iv. 25—27. 
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ing. The fame of Caesar and his legions had gone 
before him, and when the Britons found themselves 
engaged hand to hand with the conquerors of Gaul, 
their courage failed. But the Romans, destitute as 
they were of cavalry, might have suffered severely 
from the vigorous attack of chariots and horsemen ; 
and, however feeble was the resistance opposed to 
their landing, they were not in a condition to pursue, 
but hastened to secure the spot on which they had 
planted themselves by throwing uj their earthworks. 
Before, however, even these first defences were com- 
pleted an embassy arrived from the Britons, with the 
offer of hostages and humble protestations of sub- 
mission. Commius, who had been seized and thrown 
into chains when he ventured to set foot in the island, 
was restored with many excuses to liberty. The 
Roman general complained of his hostile reception 
after offers of friendship and alliance ; but he agreed 
to accept the overtures now proffered, together with 
the promised hostages. 

But whether or not the Britons were sincere in the 
first terror of defeat, an accident which be- Their fleet 
fel the foreign armament gave them courage j®ure«fby a'" 
to change their policy and break their faith. 

The Roman cavalry, sailing at last on the fourth day 
after their leader’s departure, were driven back by a 
violent wind. As their course lay towards the north- 
west, the gentle breeze with which they bad hoped to 
effect their landing came probably from an easterly 
quarter. Before they had reached the Downs the 
wind freshened to a gale, and their vessels were ren- 
dered unmanageable. Some of them, indeed, suc- 
ceeded in recovering the coast of Gaul, but others 
were carried through the straits far to the west, and 
narrowly escaped being cast away on distant points 
of the British coast.^ At midnight the tide rose with 


* Cass JB. G. iv, 23. 
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the full moon and the strong east wind to an unusual 
height, such as the Romans, imperfectly acquainted 
with those seas, had never before witnessed. The 
war-vessels drawn up on the be»ach were covered with 
the waves and dashed in pieces, while the transports 
at anchor were torn from their moorings, and hurled 
upon the coast or against one another. 

Thus €he fleet was almost disabled, nor had the 
The Boman Httlc army proper means for repairing it. 

Nor was the camp provided with grain for 
Britons. winter. The Britons, who had noticed 

the smallness of the Roman force, and its want of 
supplies, now conceived the hope of cutting it off by 
famine, presuming that the entire loss of an army 
with its general would deter the Romans from re- 
peating the enterprise. But they did not execute 
their plans skilfully. They made a sudden attack 
upon the seventh legion, which had been sent to 
forage, but was not yet beyond reach of assistance 
from the camp. Ca3sar rushed forth to its rescue, 
and repulsed the assailants ; but his experience of 
the treachery of the enemy, and the peril to which 
he was now daily exposed, made him the more anxious 
to withdraw from the island without delay. The 
equinox was also fast approaching', and the tem- 
pestuous weather which generally accompanies it. He 
was well pleased therefore at receiving a new offer 
of submission from the vacillating barbarians. He 
contented himself with imposing upon them double 
the number of hostages they had originally promised. 
Since the night of the storm he had laboured assi- 
duously to refit his vessels, destroying, for the want 
of fresh materials, the most damaged, in order to 
Keturns to ^repair the rest. He sailed soon after mid- 
SHTxmT some days before the equinox, that 

is to say, about three weeks from the time 
of his landing, taking the ebb-tide, which would then 
serve to carry him down the coast, and thence acr(;sa 
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into Graul. Two vessels w^hich could not make tbe 
appointed port were borne by the current further 
down the channel.^ 

On his return frojpa Britain, CaBsar detached. Sabi- 
nus and Cotta to make an incursion into 
the country of the Menapii, which proved 
more successful than that of the year pre- the* year, 
ceding, the dryness of the season having into Ilfyri- 
rendered the morasses accessible- At the 
same time, Labienus chastised the Morini, who had 
risen against the crews of the dispersed vessels. The 
Britons, as soon as they learned that the Eomans 
had lett their shores, neglected, with the exception 
of two only of their tribes, to send the promised 
hostages.^ But at Borne the news of Caesar’s vic- 
tories called forth unbounded acclamations, especially 
the vaunted success of his attack upon an unknown 
island, which struck their imaginations as an heroic 
exploit, while it inflamed their cupidity with the 
hopes of new and incalculable plunder.^ The avari- 
cious dreams of the Eomans ascribed hoards of plate 
and jewels to the rudest barbarians of the ancient 
world. Britain was reported to be rich in mines, at 
least of the inferior metals. Above all, the pearls of 
the Eutupian coast were celebrated for their a.u.too. 
supposed abundance and splendour, and 
became objects of especial desire.^ The breastplate 

* Cies. S,G. iv. 36.: “Paulo infra dclatas sunt/’ On reaching the 
coast of Gauh the crews of these vessels wore attacked hy the Morini, 
and were within immediate reach of the mail? body, which had 
already disembarked. They came to shore therefore ptobably near 
Ambleteuse or Boulogne- 

^ Cces, B.C. iv. 38- 

® Dion, xxxiv. 53. After disparaging the enterprise as unsuccessful 
he adds: Toitrcfi yhp teal avrhs ierx^pS^ icrejuv/fveTOj Kai ot oXkol ‘Paj/AaTot 
^avp.a(TTws ipL€ya\{fvovTOj k . t - 

* Suet. *TuL 47.: “Biitanniam petiisse spe margaritarum, quarum 
amphtudinem conferentem,” &c. Yet Pliny coufe‘'Ses that the pearjfi 
of Britain were, ^fter all, “parvi et deeolores” QH.N, ix. 57.), and 
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set with these costly brilliants, which the conqueror 
afterwards dedicated to Venus Grenetrix^ the patro- 
ness and mother of his race, was no less agreeable 
to the eyes of the young nobilpfcy than to those of 
the goddess herself. A thanksgiving of twenty days 
was decreed in his honour, while he hastened, as 
usual, to the frontier of his province, to confer with 
his friend^ from Eome. Early, however, in the next 
year he visited Illyricum, the further district of his 
province, beset by predatory hordes, which had 
crossed the upper waters of the Save and Drave, and 
penetrated its Alpine boundary.^ We observe the 
name of Julius impressed upon many spots in this 
vicinity: the Carnian Alps heie take the appellation 
of Julian ; a town immediately at their feet was 
denominated Julium Carnicum; and Forum Julii, 


still surviving ip the naodern Friuli, lay at no great 
distance, near the head of the Adriatic. It is not, 
however, to the great conqueror that these appella- 
tions can be traced ; for he could not possibly have 
crossed the Alps in the winter season, and carried 
the sword into the native valleys of the Pirustse in 
the Tyrol ; nor did he remain long enough in the 
neighbourhood to found cities or colonies.^ 

During Caesar’s absence preparations were in pro- 
Greatpre* grcss iu the ports and camps of northern 
r/eco^rmvL Gaul for a second invasion of Britain with 


Bion of Britain 
in the spring, 


a more powerful force. 


Six hundred trans- 


Tacitus adds; “Gignit oceanus margarita sed subfusca et liventia/* 
(^Agric. 12 .). 

* Caes. B.G. v. 1.; comp. Mannert, iii. 547. 

® The orig n of these names leinains in obscurity; See Mannort, 
III, 546., who supposes Forum Julii to have been founded by one of 
the Ctesarian family in a later generation, and the Alps to have re-"’ 
ceived their local designation from the city. The epithet Julian is 
first given to these mountains by Tacitus, Hist. iii. 8. Livy, who 
.speaks of the locality, makes no mention of such a name, Ammianus 
(xxxvi. 16.) says: “Usque ad radices Alpium Juliavum quas Venctas 
^pellavit antiquitas.” The Julian Alps known at this period were 
fcnose afterwards denominated Cottian. See above p. 256, 
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ports were built, of a construction adapted a.h 700 . 
to the shallow coasts and short ChoppinS" Caesar’s fiftn 
waves of the channel. The whole anna- 
ment was appointed assemble at the Portus Itius ; 
and Csesar employed this short interval in menacing 
the Treviri, with whom he was incensed for their 
neglecting to attend the general meeting of the 
states, and intriguing with the Suevi. of their 

chieftains, Cingetorix and Indutiomariis were mu- 
tually aspiring to the supreme power. On the 
approach of the Eoman army, the former hastened 
to make his submission ; the latter, thus anticipated, 
rashly summoned his troops and adherents. But 
soon repenting of this overt act, he sued for pardon, 
which Caesar was easily persuaded to bestow. To 
Cingetorix, however, he displayed greater faviJur, 
taking his part, and conciliating to his views the 
principal men of the state. The Treviri returned to 
their obedience ; but the ambition of Indutiomarus 
was turned to bitter though suppressed hostility.^ 
This affair being despatched, the whole disposable 
force of the proconsul was assembled at intrigues of 
the Portus Itius.^ He was attended by a 
body of four thousand Graulish horse, officered by 
the flower of the native nobility, whom Caesar pro- 
posed to carry with him, not less as hostages for the 
tranquillity of their country, the state of which was 
becoming daily more critical, than for the benefit of 
their military services. Among them was Dumnorix, 
the iEduan, whose good faith Caesar justly distrusted, 
and who alarmed his countrymen by vaunting that 
the proconsul had promised to confer upon him the 
sovereignty of their nation. He was anxious to 
’'avoid accompanying the expedition, hoping, if left 
behind, to find an opportunity of forwarding his 
private projects of ambition. He studied to rouse 


> Cass. B.G. V. 3, 4. 


* Cm B.G. V. 5. 
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the fears of his fellow'-chiefs, representing that the 
conqueror, not venturing' to put them to death in 
their countrymen’s presence, sought, in this distant 
campaign, the means of destroying them. The pre- 
valence of north-west winds interposed a delay of 
several days, of which the ^duan made all the use 
in his power. At last, when the order for embark- 
Hee-^capes '^ment was given, he secretly escaped, with 
if pur- a few followers, from the camp. Csesar 
siainr' immediately despatched horsemen to re- 
capture the fugitive, dead or alive. He was overtaken, 
and the Gauls, who hated him no less than their 
Homan oppressors, slew him on the spot.^ His 
attendants returned without further resistance to the 
Homan quarters. 

The spring had not yet passed, when the Homan 
cseaar lands firmament sailed for Britain. It consisted 

uit?»outoppo- of legions, and a proportionate number 
sition. Qj.' eavalry, the importance of which force 
had been proved in the late expedition. Three 
legions were left under Labienus, to provide for the 
security of Gaul. The landing was effected without 
opposition at^the same spot as in the preceding 
summer^; and Caesar, leaving ten cohorts and three 
hundred horse, to protect his naval station, repaired 
with his main body to a place in the neighbourhood, 
where he constructed a camp for permanent occu- 
pation. This was the foundation, in all probability, 
of the famous station of Hutupiae, or Hich borough. 
The ruins of its gigantic defences attest to this day 
the extent and "solidity of the Homan military works 
in our island- The Britons still declined to oppose 
the invaders; it was not till the army had advanced^ 
to the Banks of the Stour, twelve miles distant from 
its encampment, that it found a foe arrayed to 
dispute its further progress. But the Britons did 
' Caas. B G. v. 7. 

r® Cajs. B.G, V. 8*; Pion, xl. 1. The pretext fur the invasion was 
the leiuoiii ol the Biiioua to send the stipulated number of hostajjes. 
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not place their reliance on the slow and narrow 
stream of a petty river ; they had a camp of their 
own peculiar construction, a space cleared in the 
centre of a wood, ^nd defended by the trunks of 
trees, to which they retreated on the first repulse, 
and whence it was difficult to dislodge them. When 
this was at last effected, Caesar did not venture to 
pursue the rapid flight of their horsemeif and cha- 
riots in a country unknown to him. An accident, 
which had again befallen his fleet, suddenly recalle(i 
him. A storm, as in the preceding expedition, had 
severely injured his vessels. It took several days of 
incessant labour to repair the damage, and then, at 
last, it was determined to draw up the whole arma- 
ment on shore, and extend and strengthen the 
fortifications which defended it on the land side. 
Caesar again advanced, and again encountered the 
natives at the passage of the river. Amidst their 
internal dissensions (for such seem to have prevailed 
among them to a greater extent than even among' 
their neighbours on the continent), the Britons had 
embraced the resolution of trusting the conduct of 
their defence to one of their principal chieftain'^?. 
His name was Cassivellaunus^, and he ruled ^he Butons, 
over the Trinobantes, the people of Mid- by’cTsivei- 
dlesex, Hertford, and Essex. The British iXuve 
method of fighting was almost wholly on 
horseback or from chariots. The dexterity with 
which the bai'barians managed these ponderous 
vehicles, the weight of their onset, and the rapidity 
of their retreat, baffled through the day the skill 
and vigour of the invaders. The Bornan lines were 
^shaken by repeated charges; the pilum stretched 
""many a chieftain on the plain, hut his steeds and 
empty car came bounding against the wall of steel. 

» This was the Roman orthography. Dion writes it Ka(roveWay6s^ 
approaching nearer to what was probably the real pronunciation, 
Caswallun or Caclwallon. 
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Repulsed^ the flying squadrons were quickly heyouii 
the reach of pursuit; the Graulish cavalry were lan- 
guid and inactive ; it was by the steady endurance 
of the veteran infantry that victory was at last 
secured. The Britons lost the bravest of their com- 
batants, together with their cumbrous materials of 
war. From that day the Britons never ventured 
again to i?ttack Csesar’s legions in regular battle, but 
scattered themselves through the country, in the hope 
of wearing out their strength by repeated and desul- 
tory skirmishes. 

Caesar, however, kept his men well together, and 
refrained from partial engagements, while 
the^iTne^oi'the he marchcd boldly into the heart of the 
riiames. country, to the banks of the Thames, 
behind which Cassivellaunus had retreated. It was 
necessary, in order to ford the river, to ascend above 
the highest point which the tide reaches ; and the 
very spot where the passage was made may be con- 
jectured with some confidence from early and con- 
stant tradition. A place known by the name of 
Coway Stakes, near the mouth of the Wey, is sup- 
posed to hav^ derived its appellation from the 
palisades with which the Britons obstructed the bed 
and bank of the Thames^, the remains of which were 
still visible, according to the testimony of Bede, in 
the eighth century.^ The spot accords also suffi- 
ciently well with the distance of eighty miles from 
the sea, at which Caesar places the frontier of Cassi- 
vellaunus’s dominions.® 


* Cces. jl5 G. V. 18 ; Dion, xl 3. 

^ Bede, Jifist of Brit, i, 2. Every narrator of those events feOiS 
hound to commemorate this cheii&hed tradition. Compare Camden’s^ 
Briianrna^ “Sunev ” He states the depth of the water at that spot 
to be generally about six feet. Caesar’s passage was made in the 
middle of summer, and the season was remarkable for its (irougbt: 
“ Eo anno frumentnm in Gallia propter siccitatcs angustms pro- 
veiierat.” Cses. B.G. v. 24. 

B.G. V. 13. 
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The swimming and fording of rivers were among the 
regular exercises of the Roman legionary. 

Though immersed up to his chin in water, tial s.uctie>.'e9 
be was expert in plying his hatchet against 
the stakes which opposed his progress, while he held 
liis buckler over his head not less steadily than on 
dry land. Behind him a constant storm of stones 
and darts was impelled against the enemy from 
the engines which always accompanied the Roman 
armiesd The natives were driven from their position, 
and Cassar marched upon the capital of the Trino« 
bantes, which lay at no great distance.® The Tri- 
nobantes, over whom Oassivellaunus had usurped 
authority by the murder of its sovereign, were dis- 
posed to treat with the conqueror and abandon the 
tyrant to his fate. Their example was followed hy 
several other states, enumerated under the names ot 
Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalitoe, and Bihroci, occu- 
pying apparently the counties of Berks and Buck- 
ingham, and the neighbourhood of Henley and 
Bray.^ The British chief, reduced to his single 
stronghold, defended himself with the natural forti- 
bcations of forest and morass which suri'ounded his 
city. He excited the people of Cantium, or Kent, 
to attack the naval camp of the invaders ; but while 
they were repulsed with loss and discomfiture, he 
was obliged himself to escape from the fastness 
which he could no longer maintain. Reduced to 
extremity, he sued for peace, which he He accepts the 
obtained by the surrender of his usurped tnbute. and 
sovereignty, and the promise ot hostages n^ui. 

^ Polysenus (Stratagem. viiL 23. 5.) says that the Britons wero 
terrihed by Caesar’s making use of an elephant in this attack. 

- yVe may conjecture that this was Vemlamium, or Sc. Alban’^s, 
the site in after-times of a great Roman colony. If it had been 
Londinmm, which was a place of considerable commercial impor- 
tance only an hundred years later (Tac. Ann. xiv. 33.), we should 
doubtless have been informed that it lay on the bank of the river. 

^ Camden, Britannia. Mxiobe, Cccs. in loc, 

TOIi. I. E B 
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and tribute from the various states which he had 
combined against the Romans.^ Caesar was anxious 
to return to Graul, where rumours of projected 
insurrection were more rif^ than ever.^ He re™* 
tained no territory in Britain, nor left any strong- 
hold or garrison; and when he quitted its shore, 
with the nugatory assurance of a trifling tribute, he 
must have felt himself baflSed in his enterprise. 
Even the hopes of plunder were totally unfulfilled. 
Cicero, who corresponded, as we have seen, with his 
brother Q>dntus, serving under the proconsul in his 
British campaign, assures us that nothing was to be 
obtained from the povert}’- of the natives. No silver 
plate could be extorted from them, nor booty of any 
kind acquired, except perhaps slaves ; and these were 
hot of the refined and educated class, such as the 
conquests of ^ucullus and Pompeius had poured 
into Rome from Asia, ingenious artisans or pro- 
fessors of literature and music, but the rough 
uncouth children of woods and mountains, whom 
their masters would be ashamed to employ beyond 
the limits of some distant farm.^ 

> Cfm. B.G. V. 22. 

* Such seems to he the meaning of CiceiVs expression in a letter 
to Trebatius (ati Dw. vii. 6 uho remaineil in Gaul, at Samarobriva, 
declining to accompany the expedition into Brhain: “ Qiianqnam 
VOS nunc istic satis calere audio." Or docs it merely I’efer to the 
gieat heat of the summer already noticed ? There had been an 
extremely hot season at Borne also . “ Ex magnis calort Ims, non 
enim memini majores." . . . Cic. ad Qii. Fr. iii. 1., written iu Sept., 
700. But Cae=;ar was evidently in great haste to lea\e Britain ; see 
c. 23. Comp. i)ion, xl. 4;), 

* Cic. tid AtL iv 10 • “ Etiam illud jam cognitum est, neque ar- 
genti scripulum esse ii\ ilia insula, neque ullam spem praedaa nisi 
ex mancipiis: ex qiiibus nullos puto te hteris aut musicis crnditos 
exspcctare/’ So also to Treha^nis (ad Dlv. vii. 7 ): “In Britarinia 
nihil esse audio neqre auri neque argenti. Id si ita est, esse<iaiii 
aliquod suadeo cajiias, ot ad nos quampriinum recurraa." This hope 
of plutKier IS a favourite topic in his correspondence. Again to 
Trebatius, vi. I6.s “ Balbus mihi contirmavit tc divitem futimiin. 
Id utrum Romano more locutus sir, bene nummatum te futurum, an 
quomodo Stoici dicunt, omues esse divites qui ceelo et terra frui 
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These short campaigns against tlie Germans and 
Britons sufficed to occupy the intervals 
during which Csesar was watching the eon- 
fiict of parties in Rome ; they maintained ^**^^^* 
his troops in active exercise, afforded pretences for 
multiplying his legions, and fostered the cupidity or 
ambition of his officers. But the eyes of the pro- 
consul were still steadily turned towards Italy, and 
he omitted no opportunity of betaking himself to 
the frontier of his province to obtain a nearer vie’v\ 
of the transactions of the capital. However, on his 
second return from Britain, it became manifest that 
his recent conquests were in imminent peril, and that 
his presence throughout the winter was indispensable 
to their security. The assembly of the Gaulish states 
was convened at Samarobriva (Amiens), and Csesar 
employed, according to his system, the authority of 
the deputies among their own tribes to give a colour 
of national will to the decrees which in reality issued 
from his own mouth alone. The council was dissolved 
before the end of autumn, and its members returned 
each to Kis own city, bearing with him the mandates 
of the conqueror, by which the internal polity of the 
province was regulated, and new contributions, both 
of money and men, were assessed. Unpalatable as 
these requisitions were to the proud and jealous 
chieftains, circumstances contributed at the moment 
to give a chance of success to a combined attack 
upon the enemy from whom they emanated. _ ^ 

The summer had been excessively dry, and 
it was found impossible to maintain the 
great mass of the Roman forces in one 
h^ality. Accordingly, the eight legions of which 
they consisted were distributed through the country 


possint, postca vklcio.” In Plutarch’s life (Cess.. ) Caesar is sakl, 
KaKwcai rohs AaAAoi' ^ roh^ ^KpeXijcraij oIjSci' yap art 

Kal \a€€txr ii^iov &3r* KaKoSiacp KaX irey^Twy.. 

£2 r. 2 
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of the Belgians, among the Morini, the ISTervii, the 
Kemi, the Treviri and the Eburones, in small divi- 
sions and under various commanders,^ The Grauls 
calculated, we may presume, ora the proconsul’s usual 
departure to Italy, and standing more in awe of him 
personally than of all his lieutenants, they proposed 
to delay their general attack on his winter quarters 
until his back should be turned.^ But although 
compelled to risk it, he was aware of the danger of 
dividing his forces, and accordingly he stationed 
himself at Samarobriva, a central post, whence he 
could conveniently combine the direction both of 
military and civil affairs.^ 

The first indication of the insurrectionary spirit 
^s,evoit:>fthe ubout to break forth throughout the north 
Belgians. Gaiil wus au isolated act of violence on 

the part of the Carnutes, who suddenly massacred 
Tasgetius, the chieftain appointed by the Koman 
government to exercise sovereignty in their state.* 
That this was a public and not a private act of ven- 
geance appeared from the complicity of the magis- 
trates and other influential men of the tribe. The 
Carnutes, Bowever, were not in a condition to vindi- 
cate their deed, and the speedy arrival of a legion, 
which took up its winter-quarters among them, re- 
pressed an}" further movement on their part against 


^ Ctcs, B,G, y, 24. 

- Cflesar goes ns to infer that he had no intention of quittinj^ 
Northern Gaul^lurin;^ the winter: “Si ipsc .... in Gallia inoran 
constitiiit'' (v, 25 ) Dion (xl. 8.) maintains that he wab on his way 
mto Italy when recalled by the perilous posture of his affairs ; and 
this account would seem to be confirmed by the ignorance of his 
officers whether he was in Gaul or not. See below, 

* Csosar seems anxious to extenuate the exrent to which he dis^ 
pursed his forces, where he says that all his divisions, except that 
quartered among the Essiii m Normandy, where there was no 
apprehension of distnrhance, were posted within a distance of a 
hundred miles. But the d stance fiom Aduatuea to the frontiers of 
the Bcllov'ici (c. 46.) is little less than two hundred aulcs. 

* Cats. B.G, V. 25. 
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the Roman power. The afikir was judicially inves^- 
tigated, and the guilty parties were sent to the 
proconsul for punishment. Meanwhile^ however, a 
vast conspiracy was ripening in the north of J^el- 
gium.^ Ambiorix^ a youthful leader of the 
Eburones, obtained the honour of striking 
the first blow^ in which he displayed no 
less craft than courage. He had been treated with 
much favour by the Romans, and had acquired no 
small share of their confidence. That he should be 
the first to attack those who called themselves his 
benefactors, caused equal surprise and concern. The 
Romans, however, were not unprepared. The assault 
which he conducted against the camp of Sabinus 
and Cotta they repulsed without difficulty. Thus 
bafHed, Ambiorix requested a conference with his 
opponents, in which he decl red himself a genuine 
friend of the Romans, but compelled hy the violence 
of his own people to head an attack upon them. 
The tribe itself, he asserted, was only acting under 
similar compulsion, for it was unable to resist the 
power of^ the great Gaulish confederac}^, which had 
been long preparing, and was now in the act of 
executing, a simultaneous assault upon all the Roman 
quarters. In two da3^s a large body of Germans 
would arrive to reinforce the assailants. He ended 
by entreating the Roman officers to evacuate their 
camp while there yet was time, and consult, not 
their own safety only, but the general good, by 
seeking a junction with one of the other divisions of 
their army, the nearest of which, that of Q. Cicero, 
was fiftj’* miles distant.® 

* Besides Caesar, Bion, xl. 5 — 11.; Plut. Ceos. 24 

® C 43 e>. B. 6r. V, 27-; Dion, xL 5, 6. This writer follows the Com- 
mentaries of Cixisar very closely, and it is important to remark that 
they still formed the text-book for this period of history .after an 
interval of 250 years. It may he inferred aUo that the charges of 
treachery which Caesar makes against the Gauls had not been dis 
credited by subsequent authoiitits. 
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Long and anxious was the consultation which tooh 
ThcEburonea pl^cc iu thc Eomau quarters. Cotta and 
Sabinus differed in opinion ; the one was 
legions. maintaining the post at all hazards, the 

other for falling' back upon Cicero’s legion. Strange 
to say, Sabinus could urge in behalf of the latter 
course, that it was uncertain whether Caesar was 
himself ^n Graul, or whether he had departed for 
Italy. The news of the rash violence of the Car- 
nutes was appealed to in proof that the vigilant 
control of the proconsul must have been withdrawn ; 
the sudden defection of the Eburones was supposed 
to confirm this presumption. It seems incredible 
that Csesar should really have left his oflBcers in un- 
certainty on a matter of such primary importance 
fcfr the direction of their conduct, and we are com- 
pelled to imagine that such doubts were expressed 
merely for the purpose of giving a colour to a dis- 
graceful aud cowardly proceeding. Cotta finally 
^fielded to his colleague’s representations, and it was 
resolved to effect a retreat. On their march the two 
legions fell into an ambuscade, notwithstanding the 
friendly assurances in which they had been tempted 
to confide. Surrounded in a narrow valley they 
were compelled to abandon their baggage, and under 
the direction of Cotta (for Sabinus had lost all pre- 
sence of mind), ranged themselves in a circle to 
maintain to the last a desperate struggle with their 
destroyers. This manoeuvre, effective as it had often 
proved in saying the armies of the republic in the 
inost dire extremities, was on this occasion of no 
avail. After baffling repeated attacks, the Komans 
sixccumbed at last, under the constant shower of 
missiles by which they were harassed from every 
side. Sabinus, while attempting to discuss the forma 
of a capitulation, was treacherously slain ; and Cotta, 
who had refused to parley with an armed enemj, 
met a more honourable death in the front of hia 
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slender ranks* The Roman army was almost en- 
tirely destroyed; the few that escaped Ihroagh the 
forests in the darkness of the night were merely 
stragglers, without baggage, arms, or ensigns.^ 

This destruction of two complete legions with their 
generals was the signal for a wide-spread 
defection throughout central Belgium* The 
Eburones, Nervii, and Aduatuci were re- 
inforced by numerous but less conspicuous tribe-* 
Ambiorix, able and energetic, and crowned with the 
glory of a triumph which reminded men of the 
ancient days of G-aulish renown, was the soul of 
the confederac}^ He marched immediately upon the 
camp of Q* Cicero, whose single legion was quartered 
in the Nervian territory. Letters were despatched 
from the camp to Caesar, but these were intercepted, 
and for many days the proconsul was left in entire 
ignorance of the movements of the enemy, and the 
dangers to which his troops were exposed. 

The correspondence of the orator, M* Cicero, 
represents him throughout in the light of cuamcterof 
an advker, almost of a tutor or guardian, 
to his younger brother Quintus, and the character of 
the latter has been overshadowed by the greater 
celebrity and higher merits of the former. But 
Q. Cicero, though he cannot aspire to be numbered 
in the first class of the statesmen of his day, holds 
nevertheless a prominent place among the men of 
tried services and abilities, who contributed to 
stamp the national character upon the Roman admi- 
nistration at home and abroad* Rising upon the 
wave of his brother’s fortunes, and supported by his 
own talents and good conduct, he had served various 
public offices of distinction* In the ordinary career 
of honours, he had arrived at the pi'setorship, in 
which he was colleague to Ca&sar in the year 692. 


^ Cfleri. JJ.G. V. 37.; Dion* L 
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Thence he had succeeded to the government of Asia, 
vdiere his term of ofSce was prolonged to a second, 
and again to a third year, principally at the instance 
of M, Cicero^, who employed him in the task of 
upholding the equestrian order, and conciliating the 
affections of the provincials by justice and mode- 
ration. Brilliant abilities could have little scope in 
a province so peaceful, and amidst a society so tho- 
roughly moulded and matured; but it was no slight 
merit in Quintus, it might be of no small advantage 
to the reforming party to which he belonged, that 
it could be said of him that, in a region so full of 
objects attractive to a man of elegance and taste, he 
liad refrained from the nndue acquisition of a single 
monument of art.^ After quitting this province 
with the liveliest demonstrations of regard from the 
people, Q. Cicero had assisted Pompeius in executing 
Ills great commission for supplying the city ; he had 
then attached himself to Csesar, and engaged to serve 
under him in Gaul, nor had he failed to advance bis 
brother’s interests with his new patron. He was 
from the first an ardent admirer of Caesar’s clKiracter. 
When the ^er^te decreed the capital pnnisliment of 
the Catilinarian conspii'afcors, he had voted with the 
Marian leader for a more lenient sentence,^ and 
now, when the fortunes of his general seemed for 
a moment precarious, and the ascendancy of the 
repxiblic in Gaul was perilled in his pei'son, he 

^ This appears fiom M- Cicero’s rcmaikablo letter to his hi other, 
nuinbcivd Qu. i. 1., which, besides the Iif?ht it throws f)ii 
Qinhitiis’s characrer, is inteiesting as containing a formal exposition, 
(‘videnflj intended for the public eje, of the duties of a provincial 
i»oYernor. 

^ Cie. ad Qu. JFr. i, 1, 2.: ‘‘ Prseclarum est autem summo enm 
iinperio fuisse in Asia tiiennium, sic, ut nullum te signum, nnlla 
pictura, nullum vas, nulla vestis, nullum mancipium, liuila forma 
(‘ujusqiiam-, nulla conditio pecuniae, quibus rebus ahundat ista pro- 
vincia, ab summ^i integritatc continentiaque deduxenC’ 

^ Suet. JuL 14. 
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susLained the enemy’s attack with constancy and 
courage as great as had ever been displayed by a 
Eoman officer. The merit of his defence n.sresoime 
is heightened by the infirm state of his 
health at the time.^ His magnanimous general was 
fully sensible of his deserts^ and recorded his appro- 
bation in a few simple words. Nor must we forget 
that Caesar’s lieutenant was in his tarn supported by 
troops whose courage and endurance were never 
excieeded. The romantic livalry of Pulfio and Va- 
renus seems to elicit a spark of fiie from the coldest 
of all military narratives. When the besieged legion 
was at last relieved by the triumphant arrival of the 
proconsul in person, it was found that not one man 
in ten had escaped without a wound. The Grauls 
had made rapid progress in learning and appl3ring 
the Roman methods of attack.^ They had sur- 
rounded the camp with a. ditch and rampart, they 
had propelled their towers to the foot of the wall, 
had reduced all the interior to ashes by inflammable 
missiles, and had succeeded for many days in cutting 
off communication between the besieged and the 
nearest quarters. They kept all the Rpman detach- 
ments in such constant alarm, that Labienus dared 
not venture from his post, and Caesar was forced to 
leave a legion at Samarobriva to protect the treasure, 
magazines, and public documents. The proconsul 
could muster no more than two legions to lead 
against the enemy, and these were reduced to a 
meagre i*emnant of seven thousand men. He had 
no other means of apprising the besieged of his 
approach but by sending a messenger with a letter 
attached to a javelin, which he was to fling into the 
camp if he could come within distance. The letter 
was written in Creek, or Greek letters, to baffle the 


* Ctes, B G* V. 4C 

* Cjbs. V. 42. 1 Dion, xl. 7.; Oios. vi* 10. 
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enemy in case it should be intercepted.' The javelin 
stuck in one of the towers of the wall, and was not 
discovered till the next day. By this time the 
speedy arrival of succour wa% announced by the 
smoke of the burning villages which marked the pro- 
gress of the exasperated Komans. The Gauls broke 
up from their lines and marched, sixty thousand 
strong, W confront the enemy. But even then 
Caesar was obliged to disguise the slender amount of 
his forces, before he could induce his opponents to 
hazard an attack. A steady resistance broke their 
and is saved ousct and put theiu to the rout, and thus 
Quintus Cicero with his little band, harassed 
and weakened as it had been, was saved from the 
fate which had overtaken his colleagues.^ 

The news of their common disaster soon reached 
the various armies of the confederates, and 
mgiejiortii they disappeared in a moment from the 
during the astonished eyes of the Eoman generals. 

Indutiomarus retreated from before the 
camp of Labienus, and soitght an asylum among 
the Treviri. The hosts of the Arinorican states, 
which were tlireatening Roscius in the country of 
the Essui, and had arrived within eight miles of 
his position, dispersed without a blow. The pro- 
consul collected three legions ax'ound Samarobriva, 
and took up bis station there again for the rest of 
the winter, fully occupied with watching the affairs 
of Belgium. Excepting the Remi and the -®dui, 
who had devoted themselves without reserve to the 
interests of the"" republic, there was hardly a state to 
which grave suspicions of disaffection did not attach. 
Slow and timid as the Gauls were in the beginnings 
of a movement, from their want of mutual commu- 

* See alj^ove, p. 265. Dion in mentioning this circumfetanee 
remarks that Caesar’s usual mode of secret communication was by 
the use of each fourth letter from the one intended (xi. 9. ). 

These events are detailed at great length, Cses. B.G. v. 42 -52. 
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nication and reLance, yet, once I cgi'n, all were readv 
to join it with heart and baud, and the open defec- 
tion of two nations whose valour they were most 
accustomed to resp^t, exasperated their resolution 
and embittered their defiance, in proportion as it 
heightened the danger of their cause* 

In this critical position of their affairs, the de- 
fenders of Graulish liberty had now recourse 
to the aid of the barbarians beyond the 
Ehine. But the followers of Ariovistus had Searh of lilfiu- 
been disheartened by the disasters they had KksTpthe 
already experienced in collision with the 
Eoman arms, and the fate of the Usipetes and their 
allies, together with the subsequent invasion of their 
own soil, had terrified the rest of the Germans. No 
assistance could be obtained from that quarter.^ But, 
notwithstanding this disappointment, Indutiomarus 
persisted in moving the Gauls to revolt. He had 
acquired great personal influence throughout their 
tribes by the friends be had attached to himself by 
gifts and promises. He now stepped boldly forward, 
claimed the leadership of the whole confederacy, and 
convened an armed council of their chiefs. The 
severity of the national institutions demanded, it is 
said, that whoever was last to attend such a summons 
should be publicly put to death with tortures and 
iufirmy. In this assembly Indutiomai’us denounced 
his rival Cingetorix as the enemy of the common 
caxise, and the latter was not slow to avenge himself 
by divulging to Labienua the schemes of his accuser. 
It was against Labienus himself that the first out- 
break was directed. A numerous host of Gaiilish 
cavalry careered round his works, taunting his sol- 
diers wdth insults and menaces. But the legate, 
forewarned, had forme<l his plan of defence. He 
Buffered the enemy to exhaust their energies by a 


Cses. B.G. V. 55. 
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long and fruitless endeavour to draw him forth to an 
eng'agement^ and it was not till he had collected all 
the auxiliary forces within reach, and thoroughl}^* 
wearied his assailants, that he threw open his gates 
and gave the signal for a sally. He issued strict 
orders that the person of Indutiomarus himself should 
he the object of every soldier’s aim. He forbade 
them to engage with any one of the enemy until the 
leader had been taken and slain. The Graiils offered 
little resistance to this vigorous onslaught, and Indu- 
tiomarus was overtaken in crossing a ford. His 
death completed the easy victory of the Eomans ; 
the Nervii and Eburones fled precipitately to their 
homes, and the confederacy rapidly dissolved^ 

The close of the year brought a short period of 
respite to the Roman soldier}?”, but the 
winter months were hardl}’ less full of soli- 
Kfsstxth citude to their oMcers, especially to Caasar, 
who now cleaily saw that he had before 
Snd borrows « tbc task of Completely reconquering 

pompefis!” couutry.^ It was necessary to recruit 

his diminished forces by extensive levies. 
Orders were issued for raising two fresh legions, 
and the proconsul obtained a third as a loan from 
Pompeius^, who did not hesitate to transfer to him a 
portion of the forces which the republic had assigned 
to himself. This legion had indeed been levied in 
Cisalpine Gaul by a special decree of the senate, and 
might seem therefore to belong of right rather to 
Caesar than to his rival. But that Pompeius should 
have thus consented to strengthen the hands of a 
competitor of whom he had long been jealous, shows 
how secure he deemed himself in the exercise of the 

’ Cels'? 7? O. V 58. 

® C^ais. B G. vi. 1. “Multis ac causis majorem Gallifle niotuni cx- 
pecraiH.” 

® Cajs. B G.Le ; coaip. Dion, xl. 65, Plutarch’s error, who spe:iks 
of two legions us thus Icut, is expluhied by Mosbe, in CW. /. i\ 
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new powers he had obtained on the expiration of his 
consulship, and the reliance he placed on the friends 
and adherents with whom he had doubtless officered the 
new legion. The transaction displays also in a stvihing 
manner how independent the chiefs of the common- 
wealth felt themselves to be, when they ventured thus 
to lend and borrow troops among themselves, without 
even consulting, as far as appears, the supefior autho- 
rities of the state.^ 

Caesar’s levies proceeded rapidly, and it was his 
policy as well as his pride to show how csB^areUas- 
speedily Rome could repair her military virTand 
losses, and pour legion after legion into the 
field. The Belgian tribes were actively 
engaged in forming alliances among themselves ; the 
Cisrhenane Germans united heartily wit-h them ;^tbe 
Senones and others openly refused ^^bedience to their 
foreign masters ; every thing portended a general 
insurrection in the north-east of Gaul, when Caesar, 
before the winter had yet passed, anticipated the 
approaching movement by pushing four legions into 
the country of the Nervii. A few rapid marches 
and energetic proclamations daunted successively the 
ex^iidt of these people, of the Senones, the Carnutes 
and others. But the Treviri constituted the main 
strength of the disaffected, and the loss of all these 
auxiliaries was supplied by the assistance of various 
German tribes, togetlier with the Menapii and 
Eburones, who joined in their revolt, and distracted 
the attention of the Roman generals While Caesar 
pursued the Menapii into their fastnesses, Labienus 
overcame the Treviri in a battle to which he enticed 
them by a feigned retreat. Csesar reached the Rhine 


' See Coesar s shnplc account of the transaction (I <?.). We shall 
find that a few yeais later, when the stru<?gle was about to commeTice 
betvveen Ciesar and Pompeius, the latter demanded his legion to be 
restored to him, and the other made no attempt to retain it G. 
viii. 54.); Plut. Cc^s. 29.; Appuin, ii. 29. 
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and crossed it by a bridge, constructe 1 at some 
distance above the spot of his former passaged 
Finding, however, that the Suevi had retired, and 
liidden themselves in the dens^e Hercynian forests^ 
he desisted from the pursuit, and was satisfied with 
leaving a garrison at the head of the bridge, of which 
he cut down the portion which abutted on the right 
bank of the river. He then turned his forces upon 
the centre of the Belgian confederacj". His lieu- 
tenant Basil us, at the head of the cavalry, made a 
bold dash at the person of Ambiorix, who narrowly 
escaped the unexpected attack, and %vas compelled 
to bleak up his plans for the campaign, and recom- 
mend his troops to consult their safety by dispersion. 
The Segni and Condrusi, Germanic tribes, sent in 
thekr submission, with loud assertions of the con- 
stancy with which they had refused to aid the 
confederates. The conqu'eror was not unwilling to 
accept their excuses. 

But in the midst of these successes the conduct of 

lu offers the presented great difBcuIties. 

Eburones, in whose stronghold Adua- 
th^eighbour- tucas, ^^6 proconsuL had now established 
nis quarters, posse.^sed no other fortresses. 
They could not be reached in any vital part. The 
conquest and occupation of their country seemed to 
make no permanent impression upon "a tribe of 
hunters and foresters. Once more was the Roman 
general compelled to scatter his forces in various 
directions. The Menapii, lately reduced, were again 
in arms, and it'' required the presence of three legions 
under Ijabienus to check their adventurous reprisals. 
Q. Cicero was left with one legion to maintain 
possession of Aduatuca, while three others wen^ 
entrusted to C. ^rehonius, with orders to devastate 
the country round, and prevent the nearer approach 


* Cass. JS,G. vi. 9.; Dior, xl. 32. 
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of the enemy. Caesar himself issued forth in quest 
of Ambiorix, in whose death or capture he took the 
greatest interest. As long as large bodies of troops 
kept together, they were secure from the isolated 
attacks of the barbarians; but as soon as they ven- 
tured to pursue or plunder, they were exposed to be 
cut off in detail in a country which was no other 
than one great ambuscade. It was in these straits that 
Caesar determined to employ the last resource of an 
unscrupulous invader. He circulated a proclamation 
through the neighbouring states, declaring tlie 
Eburones traitors to Rome and outlaws from the 
human race, offering at the same time their lives and 
their goods as a common prey to any one who would 
venture to take them.^ This sufficed to call forth 
all the tribes which cherished any jealousy of 
that ill-fated people, and every man with a private 
quarrel to avenge could .wreak ill’s fury under the 
protection of Rome. It put arms into the hands of 
every adventurer, whether Graulish or Grerman, who 
might choose to enrich himself by rapine and murder. 
Such, it seems, was the state of mutual hostility in 
which the Gaulish tribes dwelt amopg one anothei-, 
that an announcement of this kind sufficed to break 
all the late-cemented ties of interest and friendshipf 
and to enlist overwhelming multitudes in the work 
of destruction. The Eburones, it must be remem- 
bered, were an alien people, descendants of the 
Cimbri and Teutones of old. The neighbouring 
races were for the most part indifferent or even 
hostile to them. The proconsul’s summons was wel- 
comed with savage alacrity. The Gtiuls rushe{l 
headlong upon their victims, who, we may presume, 

* Cobs. JB.G. vi. 34.; ‘‘Coesar ad finitimas civitates luincios 
diafiittit, atl se cvocat, spe proedoB, ad dinpiendos Eburones, ut 
potiiis in sylvis Gallorum vita quatn legionarius miles periclitotur : 
simul nr, tnagna maltitndiiie circumfuaa, pro tali facinorc stirps iic 
nomcn eiviiatis tollatur.'* JDion, xl. 32. 
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did not perish without a desperate struggle. But 
from whatever quarter it flowed^ it was the blood 
of enemies, and the Romans looked on coolly and 
seoiirely * while the ranks of the assailants were 
thinned, and while the whole clan of the Eburones 
was butchered and their very name obliterated from 
the map of GrauL 

Modern warfare rarely presents such frightful 
scenes as must have marked the annihila- 
tion of the Eburones; nor did the Romans 
o ^.everity. allow thcmselves to display such 

terrible examples of their vengeance. The trans- 
action we have jusc related has accordingly been 
employed, and not unnaturally, to fix a foul blot upon 
Caisar’s character. Yet we know that his country- 
men^uniformly represented him as humane, and even 
indulgent to eveiy enemy, domestic or barbarian: 
and this act must in fairness be contemplated from 
a Roman point of view, whence alone a just concep- 
tion can be obtained of his motives and conduct. 

The Romans vaunted with peculiar complacency 
The laws of thcir professed horror at all political 
rtoSabyThe'^" treachery. In their public transexetions, 
Homans. espccially in the field, they did, perhaps, 
^exercise some self-denial in maintaining the principles 
of good faith. Their history presents undoubtedly 
remtxrkable instances of punishments indicted upon 
their own commanders who had postponed force to 
fraud in dealing with the enemy. The religious pi‘e- 
tensions of the Romans were not altogether nugatory. 
They demanded in every case an apparent cause of 
war, as well as the observation of due forms <»f 
waidare. Even to the last the popular voice, exez’ted 
in the area of the forum or from the tribunes’ bench, 
was powerful to recal statesmen and cai)tains to a 
sense of the prescriptive principles of justice. But 
the laws of nations, as held by the encroaching 
republic, xnight neither be regarded nor known by 
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some of its rutie opponents. Fierce was its wrath 
and loud its reclamations against the alleg'ed perfidy 
of the injured and the ignorant. We have seen, in 
the case of the Veneti, how harsh was the punish- 
ment which the infraction of a conqueror’s terms was 
deemed to justify. Even in the purest ages of the 
commonwealth the infliction of pain and death had 
never disturbed a Roman general in the discharge of 
his public duty. But civil war is the worst corrupter 
both of honour and humanity. Fraud and violence 
conspired to brutalize the national character. Consuls 
and imperators, whether at home or abroad, learned 
to protect their own lives by taking unscrupulous 
advantage of every opponent. They dealt to their 
foes the same measure thej?- were ti*ained thems^i-ves 
to expect, and it can hardly be said that they held 
an enemy’s blood much cheaper than their own. 
Still the aggressions of the Romans, with all their 
enormity, were conducted for the most part on 
certain recognized principles. The passions of the 
G-auls, on the other hand, were wholly uncontrolled. 
It was the Grauls themselves who rushed, at a foe’s 
bidding, to destroy their own compatriots; their lust 
of plunder overcame both sympathy and prudence. 
Civilization has at least the power of atoning in some 
measure for its own crimes. The conquests of the 
republic were, on the whole, a career of human im- 
provement, and conduced to the diffusion of jiister 
views and milder sentiments than prevailed among 
the barbarians it subdued. 

When Caesar quitted Aduatuca in pursuit of Am- 
biorix, directing his course to the northern a body of 
•confines of the great forest of Arduenna, 
between the lower Scheldt and the Meuse, plunder'' ti.o 
lie assured Q. Cicero that he would return 
within seven days. The work of massacre and pillage 
had already commenced. The G-auls from far ai^d 
near hastened to the destruction of their own friends 

YOL. I. F F 
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alone^ or attended at most by a mere handful of 
followers ; for the rewards with which the Eomans 
urged his people to betray him rendered him every- 
where insecure. As the season drew to a close^ 
and BO enemy appeared any longer in the tield^ 
the labours of the campaign came at last to an 
end- Csesar convened the general assembly at 
Durocortdrum, and charged it to inquire into the 
guilt of the Senones and Carnutes ; but he treated 
those people with unexpected mildness^ and was 
satisfied with the sacrifice of a single victim. 
Two legions he stationed in the country of the 
Trevirij two among the Lingones, but the remaining 
six he concentrated at Agendicumj in the territory 
of the Senones.^ Having made these dispositions, 
he no longer hesitated to take the road for Italy, 
intending to hold the assembly of the Cisalpine 
states, and make at the same time a nearer survey 
of affairs at Rome, where events had occurred of th3 
utmost impox'tance towards the development of his 
schemes. 

The death of Julia had occurred during the period 
of Gsesar’s second invasion of Britain. He 
i)f had felt his bereavement with the keen- 

Vjubtt OT gennine aiiection^ ; nevertheless^ lie 

ijiSdlH’ ‘^”* * ***'' suffered his sorrow to suspend the 

progress of his arms®; nor did be fail, we 
may suppose, to forecast, with cool deliberation, the 
changes it seemed to open in the great political 
game he was playing at Rome. The tie which 
bound him, however loosely and precariously, to 
Pompeius, was now rudely severed.^ Csesar was 

* Caes. J9. G. vL 44. 

Sec Cic, ad Qiu Fr, 5ii. I. : O me solicitum, quantum ego dolui 
in Ci.csans fauavissimis litteris !” 

* Scncc. Cons, ad Maic. ]4.; Intra diem tertuim imperatoria 
obiifc mania ct tarn cito dolorem vieit quam omnia ^olebat.’^ 

* Scnec. / <?. : “In ocnlis ciat Cn. Uotnpeius, non lequo laturus 
aniino quciiquam alium ctsc in vepubhca inagniun.i^ 
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aware that, crowned with laurels and followed by 
legions, he was no longer, even in the eyes of his 
vain associate, the mere aspiring adventurer who 
had crossed the Alps to seek political distinction. 
He had become a formidable rival even to the first 
man in the republic. He could not doubt that his 
recent connexion would now recoil from his alliance, 
and employ his recovered freedom to form a new 
compact with his deadliest enemies. Csesar was not 
yet prepared to meet and defy such a combination 
in the curia and the forum. His plans were not yet 
ripe, his position not yet assured. He might fear to 
be precipitated into a struggle with the oligarchy at 
home, while Gaul was yet unconquered, and the 
basis of his future operations unsecured. But other 
catastrophes followed, which could not fail to widen 
the breach, and poison the sources of disunion. Our 
next chapter will record . the expedition of Crassus 
into Asia, and its final termination. The triple 
league was definitively dissolved by the death of 
the triumvir, whose peculiar position and personal 
qualities marked him as best fitted to hold the 
balance between his jealous colleagues ; or consti- 
tuted him, in the language of the poet, the isthmus 
which forbade the collision of two encroaching 
oceans.^ Was anything more wanting to expose to 
"Axe survivors the hollowness of their alliance, and 
the natural antipathy of their views and tempers, 
it was supplied by the removal of Clodius from the 
theatre of affairs, the man whom they had conspired 
to support, each for his own ulterior purposes. The 
news of the death of Clodius g'reeted Csesar imme- 
diately upon his arrival on the frontier of his pro- 
vince.^ The circumstances which attended it com- 

^ Lucan, L 100.: 

“ Qualitcr uudas 

Qni S‘-rafc, et gemmum gracilis mare separat isthmus.” 

* Ctcs. JBelL GalL 1.: " Ibi cognoscit de Clodii csede.” 
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pelled tlie senate, as we shall see, to throw all its 
power into the hands of Pompeius, to exalt him to a 
greater pre-eminence than he had ever yet enjoyed, 
to inflame his pride, to enhance his self-confidence, 
and tb tempt him finally to break with the leaders 
of the popular cause. 
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